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INTRODUCTION. 


To ex{>atiate on the general utility of a work of this description, 
is hardly necessary ; it embraces such a variety of subjects (dis- 
similar, it must be acknowledged, to each other), that some of 
them must be interesting to almost every man } and as the plates 
will be arranged alphabetically, the whole will form a sort of 
dictionary, that may be referred to for any particular subject. 

Among the numerous inhabitants of this great, city,* there are 
some whose particular pursuits have so much engrossed their time 
and thoughts, that they know little more of the scenery which 
surrounds them than barely the names. Such a work as this may 
reasonably be expected to rouse their dormant curiosity, and 
Voti. 1. a 
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induce them to notice and contemplate objects so worthy of their 
attention. Those to whom these scenes arc famir»!ir, it will 
remind »of their various peculiarities, and this publication may 
possibly point out uome which have hitherto escri'ped their ob- 
servation. To such occasional visitors of the nft'tropolis as wisli 
to know what is most worthy of their attention and exaini nation 
in tliis mighty capital of the Bntisli empire, it will afford inform- 
ation which cannot easily be estimated. 

The great objection that men fond of the tine arts have hitherto 

mtt^ to e^^vings <m 'archkectuiral subjects, has been, *that the 

httildings anid Ifigiifres have adniost mvaiiably been design^ by the 

safilie artists, fn Consequence of this, the ‘ffgures have been gene- 

* 

rally neglected, or are of a very inferior cast, and totally nneon- 
tiected with the other pttrt of the print ; so that we may some- 
times see liten and women in English dresses dehueated in an 
English view of an Italian palace, and Spamsh grandees in long 
cloaks, and ladies in veils, seated in one of our own cathedrals. 

dress, We know, is neither new, nor rare, 

But how the d i came it there? 



INTftOIWCTION. 


ui 


'I'o reiiiov<e t.lie:$e glanu[g ineongmities fiDosa this iMiJbjIicsatioa, a 
Strutt attentiou has been paid, not only to the oomiitry of the 
figurtts intr< wlueed ia the tU^reiiit hviildtogsi, hut trf tho general 
air and pitculiur (Carriage, habits^ &e. of OMch oharaoters as are 
likely to iiiafe up the intyority in particular pl^es* 

• I'he architectural part ol* the subjects that ai?e contained In this 
work, will be delineated) with the utmost precision and carC) by 
Mr. Pugin, whose uncommon accuracy and elegant t;aste liave 

been displayed in. his fonner productions. With respect ito the 

• • 

figurt's, they are from the pencil of Mr. Rowlandson, with whose 
professional talents the public are already so well acquainted, 
that it is not necessary to expatiate on them here. As the fol- 
lowing list comprises almost every variety of character that is 
found in this great metropolis, tlieix? will be ample scope for the 
exertion of his abilities ; and it will be found, that his powers are 
not conlined to the ludicrous, but that he can vaiy with his 
subject, and, whone\er it is necessary, descend 


From ^rave to gay, from lively to severe. 
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sia? nufnbers ’will Jhrm a volume^ the lahole 'tsoill he comprised in 
four handsome volumes^ ‘with each of 'which will he given a heautiful 
frontispiece so that each •volume will contain twenty-fve highly finished 
plates, correctly designed and coloured from nature, with near two 
hundred pages of letter-press. 

As every possible attention will be paid to executing the difler- 
ent parts in a superior style, and rendering this work worthy of 
approbation and encouragement, the publisher is not afimd of 
obtaining it. 
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MICROCOSM OF LONDON^; 

on, 

LONDON IN MINIATURE. 


KOYAL ACADEMY. 

Xiii', state of siw icty in this conntrv, and indeed of almost all Europe besitlcs, 
a-as such, that, from tlie time ol Wilnam the Nornmir to the accession of 
jC'lijirles T. the soverei.un'- ot I'lurland ftati no sort of conception of the fine arts.’ 
Deetls ol martial haitiihfXK* an<l romantic heroism, fraught with a sort of spirit 
of < hi\alr\ , engrossed the att<'Ution, and attracted the admiration, ©f botli the 
monarch and his suhj«‘ets. 'i’he art-s werti of too quiet a description to be heard 
amid the clangour t>f anns c.nd pcr|M'tuaI din of Avarfare, which engrossed the 
whole att<‘ntiou of t.ht* monaoii aiul his <'ottrUers. 

TIk^v w<‘rc, howcvi!!-, the principal actors in achievements, wdiicli tlte artists 
of better times iia\c thought worth\ of delitication, without at all expecting dial 


.. 
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their heroic deeds would be thus commemorated, nor does it seem likely that they 
would have thought any fame or celebrity would be attached to such a record. It 
was, however, highly honourable to the name^ of both (parties; for while it 
emblaz^ed the sovereign or soldier, by recording tlieir heroic actions in that 
univei^l language which men of all nations can read, it created, or at least kept 
alive, a sjXKiics of painting, which is universally admitt<^d to be elevated above 
any other to which the artist can aspire, or the pencil he devoted ; for it has been 
said and admitted by the first authorities, that historical ^minting should lie the 
leading object of every man w'ho is ambitious of distinguishing himself in the 
arts. This is the test by which the national character will be tried in future ages, 
and by which it is now tried by the natives of other countries. Tliis is the great 

I • 

source from whence the rivulets of art flow, and from whence only is to be derived 
the vigour and character tliat truly ennoble them. To this is owing the i>eculiar 
excellence Jbcoverablc in the portraits [tainted by Titian, Raphael, Ritbens, 
Vandyke, and many others; and Nicolo Poussin alone is a sufficient pntof, 
what consequence and dignity may be introduced into it by the pencil of a man 
w'hose view’s are not confined to narrow limits. Indeed an artist ought always to 
be in possession of more than his subject calls for, or infallibly he will not have 
what his subject calls for. Much more might l»e said on this subject, but w’c have 
not room to expatiate on it. 

Previous to the institution of a Royal Academy, there w’as an exhibition at tlie 
Lyceum in the Strand. It was denominated The Society of Artists of Great 
Britain; and the proflts were to l>e applied to the relief of disticssed artists, their 
widows and children. In this [ilace w’cre cxhihitetl some very fine prcKluctions 
by Mortimer and other of our most celebrated painters. 
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The princes of the house of Hanover had many virtues of a description that 
adorn and digniiy human nature. George II. was a gentleman of high honour 
and undeviating integrity ; but he ix>S8essed no portion of taste for the fine arts, 
the professors of wliich were very coldly cpnsidered during his reign. 

The accession of his present majesty displayed a very different s^ne, and those 
who had talents found now a sovereign who had taste to discern and appreciate 

them, and sought every opportunity of aftonling them countenance and pro- 

» ^ 
tectiMi. 

In the year 1774, dd Somerset Place was purchased of the crown, and an act 
of parliament passed for embanking the river Thames before Somerset House, 
and for building upon its scite various public offices, &c. Tlie jiart of the 
building appropriated to the artists, is the object of our present enquiry. 

The room on the ground-floor is allotted to models of statues, plans, elevations, 
and drawings. 

Thq coved ceiling of the library was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Cipriani. The center is by Sir Joshua, and represents the Theory of the Art, 
nn<ler the form of an elegant and majestic female, seated on the clouds and 
looking upwards : she holds in one hand a compass, in the otlicr a label, on which 
is written. 

Theory is the knowledge of tv/uU is truly nature. 

The four compartments in the coves of the ceiling are by Cipriani, and represent 
Nature, History, Allegory, and Fable. These are well imagined, and sufficiently 
explain themselves. 
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•Hie iodjoiiuiig room, being originally appropriated to models and casts from the 
antique, of which this society has a most valuable and curious collection, is plain 
and unomamented. 

The council room is more richly decorated ; the stucco is in a good taste, and 
in the center compartment of the <^ling are five pictures painted by Mr. M'est. 
The center picture represents the Graces unveiluig Nature; the others display 
tlie four dements from which tlie imitative arts collect their ol^ects, under the 
description of female figures, attended by genii, witli Fire, Water, Earth, and 
Air, exhibited under different forms, and mcjdifications. The large oral pictures 
^rinch adorn the two mctremities of the ceiling, are from the pencil of Angelica 
K^ffinan, and represent Invention, Composition, Design, and Colouring. Besides 
diese nin« lai^ pictures, there me in the angles, w ospandrells in the center, 
four coloured medalKons, representing Apelles the painter, Phidias tire sculptor, 
Apollodorus tire architect, and Archimedes the mathematician; and round the 
great circle of die center, eight smaller medallions, held up by lions, oii^ which 
are represented, in chirtMtbscurot Palladio, Bernini, Michael Angelo, Fiuuiingo, 
Rapliael, DomiaicUino, Titian, mnl Rubens; all of which are painted by 
Rebecca. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was the first president; and his urbanity of manners, and 
hig^ rank in the arte, gave him a respectability with the society, whicii it will nut 
l>e easy for any of his successors to equal. 

It is not proper to pass the name of Uiis great man without some general account 
of his character : . ■ 

Hiaaft was nature, and ills pictures lliought." 
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l ie was bom heir to the manor of portrait-^pmnting, the loil of he ha» 
improved, enriched, and. fertilized, as to give this hitherto barren spot in the 
province of art, an importance it was never before thought capable of receivings 
At the hour he began to i)aint he was. the leader of his art, •and, wli^tG^r 
improvements wore made by his contemporaries, preserved that rahk to the last 
year of his life. He was sometimes praised for excellences which he did ntiit 
possess, and sometimes censured for cTors of which he was not guilty. To 
analyze his character fairly, it is necessary to consider the state of the arts whendie 
began to ])aint; and. to say a man was superior to the painters who immediatdy 
succeeded Hudson, is* with very few exceptions, saying little more than that he 
was a giant among pigmies. By his fondness for experiments in colours, he fre^ 
quontly used, siidi as vanished before the originals they were designed to 
commemorate, and many of them the world need not lantont. Every succeeding 
year of his life he imjiroved; and that some of his later pictures have been painted 
with colours that fled, every man of tme ta.ste will regrest; at the same time that 
the mezzotiiitoes so frequently engraved from theni, shew us in sliadow, that 
such things u-cre. He did not aim at giving a mere ground-plan of the countenance, 
b«it the markings of the mind, tlie workings of the soul, the leading features wliich 
distinguish man from man ; by which mesins he has represented retd beings with 
all the ideal graces ot' fiction, and united character to individuality. Invention 
and origitflflity have lieen said to lie tlie leading excellences of a poet or a painter, 
and the pn^sident has been accused of borrowing from the works of others. I^t 
it be rememben^d, that the merit does not lie in the originality of any .single 
circumstance, but in the conduct and use of all the branches and particular 
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beauties whiclt 'enter into each coi«}josition. Such a{ipropriation has a right to 
the ]>raisc of invention, and to such prai.se was Sir Joshua entitled. Fie freqiu^iitly 
united the elegance of the French style with the chastity of tlic Roman ; he 
imitated the brilliant hues of Rembrandt, but never introduced what was either 
mean or disgusting; he had the richness of colouring of Rubens Avithout his 
excess and tumult ; and by thus jialiciously selecting and skilfully blending ihe 
colours of the various massters, he has formed a style wholly his own, on the 

■n 

merit of which other painters have separately about as high claim, as the mason 
w1k> hewed the stones for Whitehall liad to tl^e luniours due U) Inigo Jones. 

Considered in every'^ |K)int of view, he has given a new character to portrait- 
painting, and his pencil may, without exaggeration, he called creative. 

I « 

He was succeeded in his situation as president of the Royal Academy by Mr. 
Benjamin West, the present president. 

The stated professors of painting in its different departments, read lectures to 
the students in their various branches; and as they possess a most capital coUecti(»n 
of casts and models from antique statues, &c. they have what may \w fairly 
deemed a good si'hool for draicing. A school for colouring they still want ; and it 

has l>een recommended to them to purchase a colUx-tion of pictures, to Avhich the 
Mtudontm rnifchi rvsort, nml t'<nnpurtf their own pn-nlucliottM with those of the great 
masters, whose works liave stfHxi the test of ages. The Jx'Ctures by Sir Joshua 

Reynolds are published, and are models of elegant comijosition as wdll as scien- 
tific taste, lliosc by Mr. Barry were published a few years ago, and contain 

much original and useful information, blended with some of this singular p.unter'S 
peculiarities. 
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\Vhen Mr. Fuseli was elected keeper, Mr. Opie succeeded to the office of pro- 
fessor of painting, but since his death a successor has not been apjiointed. 

Mr. Siieldon, professor of anatomy, delivers six lectures annually,^ during the 
summer season. 

Prize medals (of silver), for the best academy figure, are delivered once a 
year. 

l|old medals for historical compositions in ptunting, sculpture, and designs in 
architecture, once in two years. . The latter are presented to a full assembly, and 
succeeded by a discourse from the president 
Students have generally during the whole year an opportunity of studyii^ ' 
nature from well , chosen subjects, and of drawing feom tlie antique casts. 

Admission to the lectures is by a ticket signed by an academician; theyafe- 
held on Monday eveninj^s, at eight o’clock, in Somerset Place. 

Tlie annual exhibition generally opens in May, and every person admitted pays 
one shilling ; and sixpence for a catalogue, if he wishes to<have one. 

The first print in this number is, 

A VIEW OF THE STUDENTS IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY, AT SOMERSEl HOUSE, DRAWING 

FROM IHE UFE. 

The room in which this is done we have already described; and by the 
manner in which it is arranged, and their errors being pointed out, a number of 

our young students draw with great correctness. It is devoutly to be wished that 

# ^ 

their colouring was as meritorious as their drawing; but for colouring they have 
not yet a good school, though several of the royal academicians have made 
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many attempts to obtain it; bu^ alas! those attempts have not hitlieito been 
crowned with success. 

The print displays a very correct view of the scene it professes to describe, and 
to those who have been engaged in the business will be so interesting, that they 
will not be likely to want any illustration of it. To those who liave never been 
either ]>arties or spectators, it is hoped it will prove attractive. We therefore 
submit it, with ail tliat follow it, to a candid public, with the conviction, tliat what- 
ever highly merits approbation, is sure to receive it. 

IIIE GREAT ROOM AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY, AT THE TIME OF AN 

EXHIBITION. 

This most spirited drawing is covered with the representation of pictures and 
figiii^s, in a manner with which it would not be easy to find one with which it 

could be {laralleled; nor would it be easy to find any other artist, except Mr. Row- 

• 

(andson, who was capable of displaying so much separate manner in the delinea- 
tions placed on the walls, and such an infinite variety of small figures,* contrasted 
with each other in a way so peculiarly happy, and marked with such appropriate 
character. The peculiar mode by which different persons shew tlie earnestness 
with which ^fiey contemplate what they are inspecting, and diiq>lay an absorbed 
attention to the object before them, is incomparably delineated ; and the whole 
forms an admirable little picture of that busy scene, in which such crowds are 
annually engaged in watching the progress of the fine arts as annually exhibited at 
the Rc^al Academy. 

To point out any number of figures as peculiarly entitled to ^tention, would be 
an insult to the i^ctator, as very many would necessarily be left out of the 
catalogue, and every man of tasf^ will discern them at a glance. 








THE ADMIRALTY. 

The Admiralty is a brick building, containing the office and apartments for die 
lords commissioners of the Admiralty, urho superintend the marine department, 
and is contiguous to the Horse Guards on the north. . Witii respect to the arclu> 
lecture, the principal front fficing Parliamentrstreet displays a proof that the 
noble lord and board who presided at tlic time it -was built, had objects of more 
consequence than sjrmmetry and proportion to attend to : it was designed and 
erected by Shipley. The screen in the front (which was designed and erected by 
^dams) .is so peculiarly elegant, tluit it in a degree redeems the other part from 
disgrace. * On the top of the Admiralty are erected two teleg^plis, the inside of 
which may be seen by proper application to the porter, or person who works the 
macliine. . 

The lord high admiral is classed as the ninth and last great officer of the crown;- 
ind the honour it conferred, and trust it vested, were formerly considered to be 
K> great, that the post was usually given either to some of the king’s younger sons^ 
nrar kinnnen, or one of the chief of the nobility. To the lord* high admiral 
tielongeth the cognizance of contracts, pleas, or quarrels made upon the sea, or 
my part thereof which is not witlun any county of the realm ; for his jurisdiction 
s wholly confined to the sea. The court is provided for the trial and punishment 
if idl offences committed on the high seas, and is a civil court. Courts-martial 
n the Admiralty have a judge adj^ocate appointed to assist them. The present 

c 2 
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judge of tlie Admiralty is the Right Honourable Sir William Scott, Knight, LL. D. 
tlie salary 2500/. The present king’s advocate general is Sir John NichoU, 
Knight, LL. D. 

In King Henry III.’s days, and* in the reigns of Edward I. II. and III. 
Richard II. Henry IV. V. and VI. there were several admirals; for the cautious 
wisdom of those days Avould not trust a subject with so great a charge, nor permit 
any one man to have a certain estate in a post of so great importance. But, 
nevertlieless, iu those days there was a great admiml of England. 

King Henry VI. in the fourteenth year of his reign, constituted John Holland 
Duke of Exeter, and Henry Holland his son, admirals of England, Ireland, and 
Aquitaine for life. 

I • 

The power of this great officer is described in a statute of Charles H. : it is 
enacted tliat he may grant commissions to inferior vice-admirals, or commanders 
in chief of any squadron of shijis, to call and assemble courts-martial, con- 
sisting of comnumders and captains ; and no court-martial, where the pmns of 
death are inflicted, shall cohsist of less than five captains at least ; the admiral’s 
lieutenant to be as to this purpose esteemed as a captain: and in no case 
when sentence of death shall pass, by virtue of the articles (for regulating and 
better governing his majesty’s navies, ships of war,, and forces at sea,} aforesaid, 
or any of them (except in case of mutiny), there sliall be execution of such sentence 
of death, without leave of the lord high admiral, if the offence be committed 
within tlie narrow seas. But in' case any of the offences aforesaid be committed in 
any voyage beyond the narrow seas, . whereupon sentence of death shall be given 
in pursuance of the aforesaid articles, or anv of them, then execution shall be 
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done by order of the commander in of that fleet or squadron wherein seiH 

tence was pasiiwd. 

He hath also power to appoint coroners to view dead bodies found on the 
coast or at sea; commissioners or judges for exdcinng justice iii the High Cfourt 
of Admiralty; to imprison and to release, &c. 

Moreorer to liim Jbelong, by law and custom, all fin<» and forfeitures of all' 
transgressors at sea, on the seashore, in ports, and from the first bridge on rivers 
towards the sea; also the goods of pirates and felbne. efondemned. or outlawed; 
and all waife, stray goods, wrecks of sea deodands; a share of all lawful prizes, 
lagou, Jetson, flotson ; that is, goods lying in the sea. goods cast the sea on the 

shore, not granted formerly, or belonging to Icnrds of manors adjoining to the sea ; 

• • 

all great fishes, as sea4tog8, and other fishes of extraordinary bigness, called royal 
fishes, whales only and sturgeons excepted. 

** De sturgeoni obscn'atur quod rex ilua intergram : de balneo vero suificit si 
rex habeat caput et reginae candum." Master William Prynne. who is one of the 
commentators upon tlie above curious law, says, tliat the reason must be, that 
»" our wise and learned lawgivers willed the queen to have the tail of the whale, 
that her majesty might have whalebone to. make her stays ;” forgetting that this 
was made law upwards of two hundred years before stays u'ere ever worn or 
thought of. JSTote farther, that the bone used for stays, is taken but of the head, 
and not the tail of the fish. 

On this ancient law being once mentioned to die late Dr. Buchan, author of 
Domestic Medicine, &c. &c. he repeated the following little impromptu, wliich.l. 
think has never before been printq^ 
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*< If s Btmseoii duNiU «Ihmw» to be «tot upon toad, 

« Haanit ftooife, Heaven ttae Wml the adtoto amjr DtoaaMad; 
•* Bat if eqod mietortnne befid a poor whale. 

Let the king have the head, aad the qaeen the tad.” 


It is not the object of this Tolnme to say much concerning the great power 
and interest which the lung of England hath in the British seas; andws to the 
antifjuity of the Admiralty Court, and of the name of Admiral, it may be 
found in a record mentioned by the Loi'd Chief Justice Coke (Coke's Institute, 
p. 142, entitled " Dc Supcrioiitate Maris Ang^ise, et Jure Officii Admiralltatis 

in codem), said to be among the archives in the Tower of London. 

\ 

He is called admiral from amir, an Arabic word signifying imd in 

I * 

Greek marinus. His patoit formerly run thus : " Angliw, Hibernia*; et Aqiii- 
tansD magnus aclmirallus, et pnefoctus generalis claigis et marium dictorum 
regiiorum.” 

The various distinguished actions which have been recorded of many of onr 
admirals, and establish the honour and superiority of the British navy, would All 
% olumes. To enumerate them would occupy more space than can be here allotted* 
to it, and does not come into the plan of this work; but to close the recital of any 
thing tending to the establishment of our naval character, without inserting the 
name of the late Lord Nelson, would be a very improper omission. 

Painters have exlmusted their art in pictured representatifms of his actions; 
sculptors have hewn marble monuments to eternize his heroic professional abilities, 
whidk have been placed in the most conspicuous situations in diflferent public build- 
ings throi^hout the kingdom ; and poets hav$^nvoked tlie muse, and exerted their 
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utmost efforts to perpetuate his fome, in praises that used to any other individua), 
might have been deemed ^tiavagant panegyric : but the wjiole nation appear to 
have been so gratefully alive to his exalted merit and so highly to revere his 
memory, that it is hardly deemed equal to \rhat his conduct peremptorily claimed 
from his surviving countiymen. The Right Honourable Horatio Viscount Nelson, 
and Duke of Brontq, was a most active, brave, and able officer. He defeated, 
tlie French fleet in Aboukir Bay, August 1, 1798, and took eight sail of the line ; 
for ri'hich he was raised to the peerage. He was second in command at the battle 
of Copenhagen, where he displayed great courage and conduct; for vliich he 
was raised to tlie dignity of viscount. He completely defeated the combined, 
fleet of France and Spain, off Cape Trafalgar, October 21, 1805, in which he 
lost Ills lifo. 

In the advices some of our admirals have transmitted to the Board of Admiralty 
and others, there is a brevity, which Shakespeare says is the soul of wit; there is, 
however, Ajirevtiy, which is so admirable a model of epistolary writing, that T 
cannot resist transcribing one or two of them ; premising, that as they are taken 
iironi memory, they may not do justice to the originals. 

The first is from Sir George Rodney to the Governor of Barbadoes, and is as 
follows ; 


Dear General, 

“ The battle is fought,--4lie day is ours,--the English 
flag is victorious ;— we have taken the French admiral, with nine oUu.'v 
and sunk one. “ f’- ^ ’ 
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The second letter w’as, I tliink, transmitted to the Admiralty. 

“ We have met die French fleet, and taken, sunk, or destroyed, as pe 
margin.” 

The la^t I shall subjoin is from a foreigner, but seems mixed up vith e 
large portion of British spirit. It was written to Admiral Benbow, who died in 
October 1703, at Jamaica, of the wounds he received in pax engagement with 
M. du Casse, in the West Indies, off the high land of St. Martha, in the same 
year. ' 

Soon after Admiral Benbow|s return to Jamaica, he received a letter from 
M. du Casse, of which the following is a translation: 


** CAancAoinrA, Amgsut 1702. 

” Sir, ‘ • 

I had litde hopes on Monday last but to have supj^d 
in your cabin ; yet it pleased God to order otherwise : I am thankful for it. 
\s for those cowardly captains who deserted you, hang them up; for, by 
G— -d, they deserve it. , 

« Du Casse." 

r 

The next print is a correct interior view of 


THE BOABD ROOM OF TW AXMIRALTY, 

rith its ap{nt^riate decorations of globes, books^ maps, &c. The lords. c«m> 
nissioners are represented as sitting at the Iffole, and may be naturally supposed 
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engaged in some business relative to the naval interest of Great Britain : and 
considered in that point of view, may be fairly said to be transacting a business 
of more real im|X)rtance to tliis country, than any other subject that could 
be debated ; and if taken in all its nautical relations, the acknowledged pre- 
eminence of our navy, and tlie various appertaining et-cetcras, it is also a matter 
of infinite importance to all Europe. 

After what has been said, it does not seem necessary to make any remarks 
on the extent of the building; but, as it has been before remarked, that the 
noble lords were engaged in transactions of more importance than attending to 
the symmetry and proportion of their house, wliich was probably left to the 
architect, who might in many cases leave it to the management of his fore> 
m;m, it may tlftbrd stime amusement to our readers, to recite a few sportive 
sallies of the wits of the time on the brick and mortar of the principal fix>nt 
• They said, and truly said, that it is a contemptible piece of architecture. Of 
the portico of this building, composed of four Ionic columns, with a |>ediment of 
stone, a story is told, tliat, from the strange disproportion bf the shafts, is liighly 
])robahle. The architect, Shi[»ley, had made tliem of a proper length, when it 
vr«is found that the pediment of one of his shafts had blocked up the window of 
one of the princi|)al a{>artment8; and he endeavoured to remedy* the error, by 
carrying his columns to tlie roof of the building: and in truth, in its present 
state, one is coraptdled to admit the truth (»f what was remarked by the late Ge<.>rg(^ 
S<‘lwyn, that though the columns are certainly neither of the Doric, Ionic, or 
(,'or]nthiaii order, they would be admirahlc iiunlels to take for a new one, vi hicli 
might he denominated the c//V, or disproporiioncd order ; “ or,” added he, “ if 
VoL. I. 


o 
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we chose to give it immortality, baptize, it with an appropriate, title,, and name 
it the Robinsonian order, in honour of Sir Thomas Robinson.’*' 

Tlie figure of Sir Thomas Robinson must be in the recollection of .many of our 
readers ; — so long, so lank, so lean, so bony, tliat he struck every one who saw him,, 
as distinct from all other men, and out of all manner of proportion. When the late 
Lord Chesterfield was confined to his room by an illness, of. which he felt a consci- 
ousncss that he should never retover,. a friend, . who visited him in the character, 
of one of Job’s comforters, gravely said, he was sorry to tell his lordship, th'it 
eveiy body agreed in thinking he was dying, . and that he was dying by inches. 
“Am I?” said the old peer, “ am I indeed? why tljcn I rejoice from the bottom 

of my soul, that I am not near so tall as Sir Thomas Robinson.” * 

\ 

To return to the building : certain it is that such columns never were seen either 
« 

in Greece, or Rome, or any other country. 

The screen in the front, which W'as designed and erected by Adams is so 
(ar from being liable to any part of this censure, that it forms a striking 
contrast, and would, if it were possible, shew in a more glaring light the gross 
absurdities of the princiiial front of the building. 

On the inside of the Admiralty are two telegraphs, which may be seen by 
a proper application totlie porter, or person who works the machine. 
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'f’tiK Am|ilnriieatrc at Westminster bridge Jias, v'ithin these twelve years, been 
tvvie* <l«‘.stroyed l»y lire; and Hie expence of rebuilding, &c. &c. to Messrs. Astle}^. 
tfto two proprietors, bus been estimated as amounting to nearly thirty thousand 
pounds. The present theatre is the most airy, and in some respects the most beau- 
tiful, of any in Uiis great nietro|)olis. The building is one hundred and forty feet 

long; the width of that |>a!rt allotted to the audience, from wall to wall, sixty-hve 

• • 

led; and the stage* is one hundred and tliirty feet wide, being the largest stage in 

England, and extremely well adapted to the purpose for which it was built, the 

• 

jutrocluction of u^rand s[)ectacles and pantomimes^ \i'herein numerous troops of 
horses art; s<'«ti in what has appearance of real warfare, gallopping to and 

fi-o &!!. &<*. The whole theatre is nearly the form of an egg; two thirds of the 
w idest ernd iorins the part and eejuestrian circle, and the smaller third is 

iw'<*ii|)ied by the orchestra and the stage. From this judicious airangernent, the 
\vlii>lc aiuliutu^e have- an nainli rniptcd prosjject of the amusements. It is lighted 
liy a niagnilic(. nt glass oliandcHcr, sus|)end<Hl from Hie center, and containing fifty 
patent liuiips, and sixteen smaller chandeliers, with six wax-liglits each. The 
s^.•.ener^^ umchinery, «leeonitions, &c. have been exttented by the lirst artists in 
Ibis country, nntler tlu; immediate direction of Mr. Astley, jim. who made Uic 
fanciful design. . 
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A very good idea of its general appearance, company, &c. is given in the 
annexed print. 

For a looker-on to describe some part of die amusements would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible ; and luckily it is not necessary, for in an advertisement pub- 
lished November 1807, Mr. Asdey himself has described one of. them in a manner 
so singulaiiy curious, that we think it ought to be transmitted to posterity ; and 
have therefore inserted it in this volume. 

“ TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING CHRONICLE. 

" Sir, 

** Having been strongly requested te give some explanation of 
the utility of the country dances by eight horses, to be performed this and to- 
morrow evening, I request you will be so obliging as to insert the following hints. 

" First, I humbly think that a thorough command and pliability on horseback, is 
obtained by such noble exercises. Secondly, that in executing the various figures 
in this dance, the rider obtains a knowledge of the bridle hand, also capacity and 
capability of the horse, more particularly at die precise time of casting off and 
turning of partners, right and left, &c. &c. 'I’liirdly, I also conceive that the 
horseman may be gready improved when in the act of reducing the horse to 
obedience on scientific principles! ! I and not otherwise. Fourth, as a knowltnlgc 
of the appui in horsemanship is highly desirable, whether on the road, the chase, 
or field of honour, I expressly comjjosed the various figures in the countiy^ dance 
for this desirable purjjose; and which my young equestrian artists have muclfpro- 
fitc<1 by, as some of them three mondis .since M'crc never on horseba<^k. It was 
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from tliia observation, dui^g forty-two years practice, Uiat I gave this equestrian 
ballet the name of L'Ecole de Mars; and I am strongly thankful that my humble 
abilities have afforded some little information, as well as amusement, to die town 
in general. 

" I am, witli respect 

" The public’s most humble and faithful servant, 

"Phiup Astley.” 


Ptvilion, Neweastk^streel, Strati." 


From all this, a spectator would be almost tempted to think, that, notwith- 
standing the numerous and learned dissertations of philosophers to exalt their own 
s|X‘cie.s, horses rival man in his superior foculties. 1 have heard a story, on 
this subject, which I believe has not found its w'ay into Joe Miller; but be tliat as 
it may, it is a good story, and in a degree illustrates this subject, and 1 think my 
reader will not be displeased at the insertion of it. 

Some years ago, a very learned and sagacious doctor of the university of 
Oxford, composed and read a long lecture on the difference of man from beast ; 
and when describing the former, asserted that man was superior to all other 
animals; because there was no other animal, except man, who either reasoned or 
drew an inference, as the inferior order of beings were wholly governed by 
instinct. 

On the conclusion of this philosophical discourse, two of the students, who 
were not quite satisfied of the fact, walked out to converse upon it, and seeing 
a house w'ith “ Wiseman, dbawinu master,” inscribed upon tlie sign, w'ent into 
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the shop, and asked the master wiiat Ite drmv? “ Men, women, trees, 
buildings, or arty thing else,” was the re|)ly. “ Can you draw an inference ?” 
said one of them. The man took a short time ,to consider it, and candidly 
replied, tliat ncA-er having seen or heard of such a thing before, he could not. 
The students walked out of his'house, and before they had proceeded far, saw a 
brewer’s dray with a very fine horse in it. “ A fine horse tliis,” said one of them 
to the driver. "A very fine one indeed,” said the fellow. “Seems a [xiwerfiil 
beast,” said the other. “ I believe he is indeed,” replied the follow. “ Jle can 
draw a great load, 1 suppose i”, said the Oxonian. “ More than any horse in 
this county,” answered the drayman. “ Do you think he could draw an infer- * 

ence ?” said the scholar. “ He can draw any thing in reason. I’ll be sworn,” 

«• •’ 

replied the drayman. 

The scholars walked back to the lecture room, and found the company still 
together; when one of them, addressing the doctor with a very grave face, said 
to him, “ Master, we have been enquiring, and find that your definition is naught ; 
for we have found a man, and a wise man too, who cannot draw ati irfcrence, and uje 
have met with a horse that can.” I 

Besides the Amphitheatre, Messrs. Astleys have a very edegant Pavilion, for* 

c 

exhibiting amusements of a similar description, which they have lately erected, 
and fitted out in a most complete style, in Newcastle-str^t in the Strand, and 
named Astlev's Pavilion. 

At tills place the horses have displayed some feats of so wonderful a description, 
as could not easily be conceived unless tliey were seen. In this plaCe fcight 
;horscs have lately performed country dances, &c. in a manner that has astonished 
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all the spectators. To this have been added divers horsemansbij^ the twelve 
wonderful voltigen^ &c. 

The annexed print, which is 

A. VIEW OF THE AMPHITHEATRE AT' WESTMINSTER BRIDGE; 
gives a very good idey. of the scene. Mr. Rowlandson's figures are here, as 
indeed they invariably are, exai^ delineations of the sort of company who fire- 
iiuent tpublic ^>ectacles of this description ; they are eminently characteristic, 
and descriptive of tlie eager attention witli which this sort of spectators con> 
template the business going forward. Small as the figures are, we can in a 
degree pronounce upon tlieir rank in life, from the general mr and manner 
with whuh tih*^y are* marked. 

Mr. Pugin* is entitled to equal praise, fiom ' the taste which he has displa 3 ''ed 
in Uib [Mjrspjctive and general effect of , the whole, which renders it altogetlier 
an extremely pleasing and interesting little print. . 

With respect to teaching, horses to perform country dances, how far thus 
Ji^pomp/ishing this animal, renders him eitlier a more happy or a more valuable 
ineniber of the horse community, is a question which I leave to be discussed 
by those sapient philosophers, who have, so leamedlj' and so long, debated this 
iin]x>rtant business, with n*spect to man. , 

The school of Jean Jaqiies Rousseau, who insist upon it, that man, by his 
civilization, has been so lar from adding to his happiness, that he lias increased 
and multiplied his inisc^ries, will of course insist upon it, that a liorse in Iiis 
natiiral state must he iniinitely happier, than he can be with any iniprovemcnts 
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introduced by man ; that all these artificial refinements must tend to diminish, 
instead 'of increasing his felicity; and that, aa a horse, he had much better be left 
in a state of nature, than thus tmtured into artificial refinement. 

The advocates for Swift’s system of the Houyhnhnms, in Oulhver’s Travels, 
admitting a horse to be superior to a man, even in his natural state, will unques- 
tionably be of the same opinion; and we must seek fiurther ibr the advantages to 
be derived by introducing a teacher of dancing, and a master of tlie ceremonies, 
to tliis noble and dignified animal. 

It is recorded, that at a much earlier period, a right worshipful mayor of. 

Coventry wished to teach his horse good manners. Queen Elizabetli, in one of 

her progresses to that citj', was me^ about a mile before she arrived there, by 

' * 

the mayor and aldermen, who desirous of declaring the high honour which they 
felt she would thus confer on their city, employed the mayor to be their speaker. 
The mayor was on horseback, and (as the record saitli) the queen was also 
on horseback, behind one of her courtiers. A little rivulet happening to run 
across the road where they stopped, the mayor’s horse made several attempts to 
drink; which tlie queen obsen’^ing, told his worship, tiiat before he I>eguii his 
oration, she wished he would let liis horse take his dniught. “ That, an ])!eas<.* 
your majesty, he shall not,” replied the mayor, “ that lie certainly shall not \ < t. 

I w’ould have him to know, that it is prosier your majesty’s horse ^hoIlld drink 
first, — and tlien, he shall.” 






THE ASYLUM, OR HOUSE OF REFUGE, 


Is in the parish of Liimheiii, in Surry, uml wa*' instituled in tJie year 17«"5P>, fS>r 
tln.5# ri‘ception of frioiidh'ss and ch‘sc*rlecj ;^iris, thv. sotthanent of v\ liost* parents^ 
uannot 1 m* found. Tt was in<:*orp<JTate<l in thr year 1800. 

The annexed [Mint is an inU'ivslin^ reprt'sentaiion of‘ tiu* ohjeet> of this htMie- 

voient institution at their ri'past, in the preseiiee of some of tlu'ir .miarclians, who 

• • 

seem to j'ontt?m|jlute the* good order, e'lic'e rfiiliu ss, innoeeiiee, and ee>ni(orts of 
their little* wards, with all tlait interest and deliglu, that luxury of line leeling, 
which irradiates the eountenanee uhen the h(*arl is glowing v ith lM‘ne\ ol«*nee, 
animated >Yitli the exercise of an iinp(»rlanl tlntN. and gratihed by the <*t;nviction 
that tluur virtuous endeavours are crowned \> ith success, The ( (tn Ji of tlic 
|)rini is inosi iin[ircssive, end <loes great Ikmioui to tht taU*nts and feeling**' ol* the 
artists. Tlie sweet innocence of tlie childre n, the henevolence of the gnanlians, 
and tlie chaste and inatroii-like siiiij»li<rity of the huildiiig, aided by if fine hri‘adih 
of ellect, f<>rm a whole, which at the same tiint* that tlu’; [>arts an* in jievteer 
hariiMMiy witli each other, is adinirahly calculated to awidvcn ila* tender emotions 
of (he humane heart, and excite the speertator to the exertion oftho^e lender and 
kimlW feelings, which do honour to our luiliire. 

This cduirity owes its estahlishiiient to that vigilant and aeti\e magistrate. Sir 
.fi>hn f’ielding; who had li>ng ohsCTVed, that though the Unts af ihtK hfigdoui pro- 
\i)L. I. 
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vi(kd (I pinis/i Si tikmcnr hyr an ry piTsoN^ hy Inrth^ panniagc, apprenticeships^ & yH 
many cases continually occurred, in ichich such settlements tccte dif/iculti ij not. i/npos 
sihlc, to he Ifsccj'tuined ; Jiiicl iJitTeforc and others were solicitous to iemo\e, in 
part, this source of feinalt' wretchedness. By their extortions, and the continued 
endi-avours of those wlio luive hitherto conducted th«^ plan, jJieir l)enevolenl in- 
tentions have bcM'ii rewarde<l with the most signal success. 'I'lie generous and dis- 
cernius j)iihlic has bestoAved llie means, which have prospered in the hands t)l‘4he 
guardians, by Avhose care two hundred deserted females are daily slielteretl and 
protectet! from vice and want, supplied with lood and raiment, and taught 
Avhate^ver can render them useful in their situation, or comftirtahle and happy in 
themselves, 

f arefully instructed in tlie principles of‘ religion; in reading, Avritiilg, needh'- 
Avork, and ixiusehold husim^ss, tluy are trained to habits of industry and n‘g*u- 
larity, by A\ bicli means there is a supply of dilic^ent and .sober dmnesties fiA' the us<' 
of that publie, which, by its contributions, has so nobly acejuired a right to llieii 
scrA ices. 

The |>arlicular obj<;cts of tliis cliarity are, the children of siddiers, saitor.s., and othet 
tnd'i^ent /K’rso^.s\ henf/ of' their parents, at a dislanve fro)n any of their rehttions; wht. 
hi ini^ loo youni^ to ajfffrd the neci Ss<try information re.spcetiu^ settlements, a? i often hj) 
deslit. 'ite of protection and support, at an a^c xehen they an incapable of earning u 
suhsisiruec, and co/ilendins[ xeitlt surnpundinii dangers, 

I‘<.‘inal( s of tins description are, in a particular maimer, tb<' obje» ts oi'.cMiiii- 
passioii, and have also a <(ouble claim to the care of the bumanf? and virtuous, 
from being not <ai]y ex|)osed to the miseries of Avaiit and idlt.-ness, but, as tluy 
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p'i*o\v U]% to the solicitations of the vicious, and the consequent misoty of early 
seduction. 

The hdlowing are some of the regulations for the go\ cTiiinent of tliis chiirity. 
Avliicli have been made by the guardians from time to tim(% and noli cojitimie 
in Jbreo. 

&uallficalio}is of Guardhtin. 

The qualiiicatiori of’ siu annual guardian is, a yi'arly subscription of llirrt* 
guineas or upwards. 

The qualification of ii perpc^iiial guardian is, a subscription of tliirty guineas 
or upwards. 

Legacies liCqneatlicd to the use: of this charity:' of one hundred pounds or 
upwards, when j^aid, sliall entitle the first-named suiting exec!ilr>r to he a 
pej'petual guardian. 

Tlie guardians, conceiving it to he very csscrnlial for promoting one of tlw* 

lief objects of this institution, earnestly solicit the huLrs, icho an partlcuhi it^ 
'(\udifiid for that pityju*si\ ftrtf^tcntli/ cbv/ :hi (harin/^ iu.yu'Ct the ni(/iWj^C7nc?it of 
hi hoi 4 M\ iHid porfk'iditrh} the iHiploi/nutH ff the rhddrvn ; also to see that thei/ 
in proper! t/ i)istructed in houseu tfety^ so as to he qualijied for t/stful domesth' sej'van/s ; 
Uid from time to time communicate to the committee, by letter or otherwise, 
>ueli observations as tliey sluiil de4*m proper to make. 

l^l?)iploy>nenl of /Ae Children, 

• • 

Tlir fliililrm arr to make aiJ«l tiitnd (la ii- own liuen; make sliirts shifts, and 
tahlu-liucn ; to do all kinds of jilaiu nec dfe-nork, and to perform tlie business of 
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the house and kitchen; to which latter twelve are apjiointed weekly, iwrcoi'din^j 
to tlieir age and abilities, to assist the cook, to wash, iron, and get up idl the 
linen. They are likewise taught to read the Bible, \\Tite a legible hand, smd 
understand the first four rules in arithmetic. 

All kinds of plain needle-work are taken in at the Asylum, and jierfbrmcd 
by the children at certain rates, which arc regulated by tlic committee. 

r 

The folloicing arc the Rnla for placing out the Children. 

They arc to be bound apprentices for seven years, at the age of fifteen, or 
sooner, as domestic servants to reputable families in Great Britain. 

No girl shall he apprenticed until tlie character of the master or mistress 
apj)lying for the same, shall have Ireen enquired into, and appnn'ed of by the 
committee. 

Kvery person applying for an apprentice must ap])ear at the committee, to gi^ e 
the necesssm' information resjiccting their situation, unless such appearance be 
dis|)ensed with by the committee. 

When any girl shall become qualified to be an apprentice, the guardian wly> 
j)resented her shall be acquainted therewith, in order to know if such guardian 
has any jdacc in view' for her. 

The guardians, desirous of encouraging the childnrn to scn'c their ap- 
prenticeship faithfully, have em|>owered the committee to grant any orphan 
apprenticed from the charity, who sliall produce to the committee a certificate, 
signed by her master or mistress (or h<»lh if living), of her good behaviour during 

9 * 

Jier apprcnticcslu[), the sum of five guineas such orphan having first returned 
public thanks in the chapel for the protection she has received. 
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The csommittee are empowered to put out at any time» to any trade they shall 
think proper, such orphans as may have contracted any disease or- infirmity, 
which may mnder them incapable of domestic service, with a premium not 
exceeding ten pounds. 

Tim ESTABLISHMENT IS AS FOLLOWS: 

Patroness of llie Institution. 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of Great Brita 111^ v\v» 

President. 

Ilis Rojuil Highness Prince Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The Marquis of Blandford. 

Right Honourable Earl Spencer, K. G. 

Right Honourable Earl Mansfield. 

Right Hoiioiirahle Admiral Lord Radstock. 

Right Honourable Lord Chief Baron. 

Sir William Leighton, Knight and Alderman. 

A chaplain, a morning preacher, an evening preacher, two ph}'sieiun8, tuno 
surgeons, an a|K)thecary, a secretarj', messenger, and collector. There are also 
a tniasurer, and a committee consisting of nineteen gentlemen, that , are elected 
annually at the. general coyrt. held eveiy’ April. Concerning tliese ibr each 
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year, and many other things relative to this praise-worthy institution, every 

• 

necessary -particular may be found in a small abstract account to be had at 
the Asylum; from which we extracted the following regulations respecting 
devises or .bequests to the charity, as we have much besides in the preceding 
pages. 

Well-disposed j)ersons, who may be inclined to make devises of rent, or 

I 

bequests of personal property, for the benefit of tliis charity, 1)eing authorised so 
to do by the act of Parliament whereby it is incorporated, w ill be pleased to 
make such devises and bequests to this coiqioration by the style and title of 
77/e President, Vice-presidents, Treasurer, and Guardians of the Asylum for the 
Hcccption of Orphan Girls, the Settlement of n'liose Parents cannot he found. 

Bankers and Receivers. 

Messrs. Ilankey and Co. Fenchurch-street. 

Messrs. Drummond, Charing-Cross. 

Messrs. Hoares, Fleet-street. 

Messre. Croft and Co. Lombard-street. 

Messrs. Vere, Lucadon, and Co. Lombard-street 
Messrs. Sikes, Snaith, and Co. Mansion-house-street. 

The committee, who meet at tlie Asylum every Thursday, at eleven o’clock 
in the forenoon. 

Charles Wright, Esq. treasurer, and 

Tlie Ret'. Mr. Agutter, at tlie Asylum, cliaplain and secretary. 
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We shall close the account of this benevolent institution witli the animated 
apostrophe of the amiable Pennant. 

It is an institution of a most heavenly nature, calculated to save iirom 
perdition of soul and body the brighter part of the creation; tliose on whom 
Providence hath bestowed angelic &ces and elegant forms, designed as bless- 
ings to mankind, btft too often debased. The hiizards that these innocents 
are constantly liable to from a thousand ietn)>tations, from poverty, from 
dfiwt4f of parents, from the diabolical procuress, and sometimes from the 
stupendous wicketlness of parents themselves, who have been known to sell 
their beauteous girls for the puqmse of prostitution, induced a worthy hand, in 
the year 17.58, to found the Asylum, or House of Refuge. I^ng may it flourish, 
and eternal he the reward of those into whose mind so noble a design entered!” 
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The print aniiexfcl is a spirit<*d representation rf that hitoVnsting' ‘<-ene, a public 
auction. The; various effect which the lot (a J't'nu!,) has on ilie <’'>mpany, i« de- 
lineated witli grt;at iil»ility and humour. The aue;tioiu;er, aninmt(‘d wifii !;’S^ 
subject, seems to be rapidly -jiouring fort!) such a torrent ot‘ clof|Ut;nce as 

r 

cannot fail to operate on the feelings of Ins aiiilitors; indeed, having two of 

their senses enlisted in his favour, there seems to he httU: doubt that he vill 

siitrceed. The eloc|ucnc.e of the rostrum is of a pecuiii^r nature. ' I'noU, 

delineated every object that he chose with an astonisliing tnitli and ity, 

% 

has, ill his Mhior\ drawn an auctioneer with so much whim ainl drullerv, and 
W’hieh, if a little ontri\ possesses so many striking characteristics, tiiat it may 
sen^c for a portrait of the w'hole. Oni animated auetiojit*ei% adorning his 
Venus with all the flowers of rlietoric, seems lobe saying, wutii Snurke in ilie 
Minor, A^-going for Jive and fortifiT—no than Jive and jit to (atinw 

and gentlemen, look at (his piece ! — t/uite flesh and bfood, and onia a tinn !t h ^rn 

the ioi’ck of Pronietheus to start from the canvass and fall a-hiddiin: Aial 

flowers are not scattered in vain , t oatinues Smirke, a m neral ploadit 

ensued , — / botced, and in three ininutcs knocked it down at siAtf/’-three — n;;, ' 

The tout-ensemble of this print is marked with prf>pricty and interc-jlt. ’ The 
great variety of character, the masses -of light and shade judiciously opposed to 
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each other, the truth of the perspective, and the felicity of touch which the 
irtist has adopted to give the idea of old pictures in the back ground, have the 
lappiest eftect imaginable. 

That in the rag* fo** purchasing old pictures the craft of exjjerieticed dealers 
ihould frequently impose upruj those who might think it necessary to appear 
,o have, what nature laid domed the-iu, taste and judgment, is not to l>e won- 
lored at. All living genius was discoimiged, or only Ibund patrons in these 
jailers if they would condescend to innuufacture fV>r th in Raphaels and 
I'laudes, Corregios and Salvator Rosas. Tliat they could not always get a 
uilficient supply of copies from Italy, the folknving extract from a valuable 
.vork msiy gi^e some idea: — “ Among the papers of* a lately deceased virtuoso, 
I nu t wUh a feu iniinuM.’rlpt sheets, entitled ‘ llintx for a History of ike Arts in 
Vtixai Ih'ifoin, from the Accession of the Third (icor^e.* The following extract 
>ft)ves, that painting pictures ctdlcd after the ancient tnasters, w'as not confined 
o Italy: p^e had in England som<‘ industrious and laitorious painters, who, 
ike the (iiifortiiiiate Chatterton, gave the honouiN of their best |)erfbrmauces 
o »Mjior.s. To iiS- oar Mine iIut** is no date, hut some allusions to a late 
oviue.'gn determine it to he a <hort time before we discovered Uiat there were, 
ti the uorks i,f fuir own poeK siihjei'ts as well worthy of the fiencil as any 
> !■< touiul tlu’ 'dlt tales of antiquity, or the still more idle legends of 
'opery. 


The lati e<liei of the emperor for selling the pictures of wJucli lie has 


■s^Kkiled the convents, will he a very fortunate circumstance fiir many of the 
lists in this country, whose sole employment is painting of old pictures ; and 
VoL. I. V 
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this will be a glorioiis op|>ortunity for introducing the modcni antiques into 
the cabiiK'ts of the curious. 

“ A most indelatigiible dealer, apprehensive that tliere might bt; a difficulty 

r 

and enormous cx|>enc(r in procuring from abroad a sufficient quantity to gra- 
tify the eagerness of itie English connoisscnirs, has taken the more econoiriical 
mctho<] of having a nunilK‘r painted here. The bill of one of his workmen, 
which came into my IihimIs by an accident, I think worth preservation, and 
I have taken a copy for the information of future ages. Every' picture is^at 
]>rcsent most sacredly preserved from the ])ublic eye, but in the course of 
a few motilhs they will be smoked into antiquity, and roasted into old age, 
and may probably be announced in mapner and form following: 

C 

‘ 7i/ the Lovers of Virtu. 

‘ Mr. has the heartfelt pleasure of congratulating tlie lovers of the fine 

arts u|Kin such an ojqiqrtunity of enriching their collections as no period, from 

the days of the divine A|K?lle8 to the present irratliateil wra, ever pnxluced; 

nor is it probable that tliere ever will be in any future age m splendid, sujierb, 

« 

brilliant, and matchless an assemblage of unrivalled pictures, as he begs leave to 

announce to tlie connoisseurs, are now exhibiting at his great room in •■■■■ ; 

lieing the principal part of that magnificent bouquet, which has been accumulating 
for so many ages, been preserved with religious care, and contemplated with 
pious awe, while tliey had an holy refuge in the peaceful gloom of the convents 
of Germany. By the edict of the emperor, they are banished froiq their 
consecrated walls and are now emerged from their obscurity with uudimi- 
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nislied lustre! iirith all tlieir native charms meltoured by the tcniler softening 
pencil of time, and introduced to this emfiorium of taste ! tliis ‘favourite seat 
of the arts! this exhibition*room of the universe! and need only to be seen 
to produce the mast pleasing and delightful sensations. * 

* When it is added, that tltey were selected by that most judicious and 

quick-sighted collector. Monsieur D it will be unnecessary to say more ; 

Ins penetrating eye and unerring judgment, his boundless liberality and un- 
remitting industiy^ have insured him the protection of a generous public, 
ever ready to patronise exertions made solely for their gnitilication. 

'N.B. Descriptive catalogues, witli the names of the immortal artists, may 
be had as above.’ 


“THE BIU. 


‘ Monsieur Varmsh, To Benjamin Bistrct 

* To paipting the Woman caught in Adultery, on a green ground, 

by Hans Holbein *. . . . . 

‘ To Solomon’s wise JndgmcMit, on })annel. by Michael Angelo . 

* To painting and camrass for a naked Mary Magdalen, in the 

undoubted style of Paul Veronese . 

‘ To brimstone for smoking ditto 

‘ Paid Mrs. W-— for a live model to sit for Diana bathing, by 

Tintoretto 

• ‘ Paid for the hire of a layman, to copy the Robes of a Cardinal, 

for a Vandyke 

‘ Portrait of a Nun doing Penance, by Albert 

F 'i 


Dr. 

£5 3 0 
2 12 (5 

2 2 0 
0 2 6 

0 16 8 

0 5 0 
0 2 2 
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* Paid the female figure for sitting thirty minutes in a wet sheet, 

that I might give the dry manner of Vandyke* j£010 6 

* The Tribute Money rendered with all the exactness of Quintin 

Mestius, the* famed blacksmith of Antwerp 212 6 

* To Ruth at the Feet of Boaz, on an oak board, by Titian . . 3 3 0 

* St. Anthony preaching to tlie Fishes, by Salvator Rosji ..... 3 10 0 

* The Martyrdom of St. Winifred, witli a view of Holywell Bath, 

by Old Frank Ill 6v 

‘ To a large allegorical Altar-piece, consisting of Men and Angels, 

Horses and River-gods; ’tis thought most happily hit oft* for a 

Rubeiis 5 5 0 

% 

‘ To Susannah bathing ; the two Elders in the back grotmd, by 

Castiglione 2' 2 0 

' To the Devil and St. Dunstan, high finished, by Teniers ... 220 

‘ To tlie Queen of Sheba falling down before Solomon, by Murillio 2 12 (> 

‘To .luditii in the Tent of Holofemes, by I^e Brun 1 16 0 

* To a Sisera in the 'Feiit of Jacl, its comf>anion, by tlie same . 116 0 

‘ Paid for adtnission into the House of Peers, to take a sketch 

oi* a great ehilrarter, for a picture of Moses breaking the Tables 
of the Law, in the darkt'st manner of Rembrandt, not }'et 
finished 0 2 6 


* Some of the ancient masters acquired a drjf manner of painting from studying after wet drapery. 

« 

—Webb on Painting. 
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It is to be hoped, that a general knowledge and taste for the arts are now so 
tar diffused among us, tliat the nobility and gentry are awake to living merit, 
and can properly appreciate those |x>wers by whieh tlie old mustars have 
acquired their high reputation. They are no longer to be imposed on by the 
stale tricks of those jugglers in picture-craft, who made large fortunes by their 
ill-reposed confidence. *A few recent examples will suffice to prove the increased 
ta.ste and judgment of the public. 

^li^’-March 1795, tlie very fine collection of pictures by tlie ancient masters, 

the property of Sir Joshua Reynolds, was sold by auction for 10,319/. 2^. 6i/.; 

• • 

and in April 1796, various historical and fancy pieces of his own jiainting, 
together with sonie unclaimed portraits, w<ire sold for 4505/. 18a-. His very 
valuable collection of drawings and prints is not yet disposiid of. 

In April 180t), thirty-two choice Flemish pictures M'crc sold by auction, and 
produced 6733 guineas. One of them, by Paul Potter, was knocked down 
.at 1»50 guineas; though this, it is said, was bought in. 

But it is only for w'orks of the very fii-st-ratc excellence, which, in the present 
state of pictorial knowledge, the nobility and g<--ntry will be libcml ; and many 
speculators in second and third-rate pictures have been miserably disap(>ointeil, 
notwithstanding the pompous and high-sounding names with which they 
CKOwded their catalogues. In the year 1802, Count Hagen tumsigiusl t») I'aighnul 
a collection of pictimrs, the catalogue of whicli announced a most seh-cL 
assemblage, of the very first masters ; and the jirices they were valu<‘d at raisetl 
the expbettuion of cognoscenti to the highest pitcli: tlieir number was about 
sixty, and tht-ir value he estimated at 2(MH)0/. After many consultations 
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whetheF they should be exliibitcd and sold by private contract, or public auction, 
the latter was determined on ; and that Mr. Christie, instead of two days' view, 
should allow a week for their exhibition. This being settled, the sale came on, 
and the produce did not nearly cover the exigences : it is true, that four of the best 
were Imiight in and sent back to Dresden; but tlie proprietor had a d^cit to 
)Hiy u(>Dfi tlie others amounting to 183/. 16^. l>esides foe freight, &c. for the 
rt^um of the four unsold : so that he paid for selling his jiictures and gave them 
into the bargain. 

AI>out the same time a Mr. Lsemmer arrived with another cargo from Vienna. 
This was a smaller collection, amounting to about thirty: it was generally 
sup(K>sed that they belonged to Connt Harrach. This collection, however, 
met with no better success: for, after a long private exhibition, ‘a public jsale 
w'as resorted to ; and the result was, tliat Mr. Licmmer let his rubbish go for 
whatever it would fetch, and bought in all the pictures that were tolerable. 
This mud sfieculation, considering the great distance, the travelling of three 
people in a carriage built on purpose, and drawn by six horses, and a residence 
of above eight montlis in London, could not have cost the noble speculator 
less thap 12 or 1500/. 

The fate of the Truschessian gallery is still a stronger proof of tlie alisurd 
notions which foreigners entertain of the knowledge and judgment of Knglish 
collectors. The count brought over a collection consisting of above one thou- 
sand pictures: and that among tliem were several chefs tVeciwres, cannot be 
denied ; but he asserted that the whole were unique, and of themselveb sufficient 
to form a splendid national gallery ;* and, by liis estimation, at a fourth part of 
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their a*aJ value, they were worth 60,0004 But as Messrs. Fries, bankers at 
Vienna, had advanced 27,0004 to tlie count, and taken this collection as a 
security, after many unsuccessful endeavours to disjiosc^ of it, the mortgager 
determined to sell by public auction those not sold by private sale^. These 
pictures were publicly exhibited for about two years : of course their merits and 
demerits would be fully ascertained. The net produce of the public and private 
sale did not amount to more than 18,0004 : and here it must be obscr> ed, that 
the mortgagees bought in more than twenty of the b(«t, which they accounted Ibr 
lb iiie pn)prietor at the sums the auctioneer knocked them down at, and which 
arts included in the 18,0004 

By the statute 19th Geo. III. c. 56. s. .'3. it is provided, that no i)erson shall 
exercise the trade, or business of an auctioneer, or seller by commission, at 
any sale of estate, goods, or eff<;cts whatsoever, whereby the highest bidder 
is deemed the purchaser, without taking out a licence ; which, if it is in the 
bills of mortality, sludl Ik; granted by the commissioners of excise, and else- 
where by the collectors, supervisors, &c. ; for which licence to-sell by auction 
in any part of England or Wales, shall be pai<l the sum of twenty shillings', 
and elsewherti five shillings ; and the said licence shall be renewed annually, 
ten days at least before the expiration of the former ; and if jmy j)ers(jii shall 
act without such licence, he shall forfeit 1004 if it is within the bills, and 
elsewhere 504 

All kinds of pro|»erty sold by auction, except cloth wove in this king- 
dom, and sold in the i)iece as taken from the loom, and in lots of 204 or 

• • 

upwards, {)ays a duty of seven-jjence in the |x>und ; and the auctioneer shall 
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give a bond on receiving his licence, with two sureties in .5000/> that he will, 
within fourteen da 3 ’s after every such sale, deliver an account thereof at the 
next exc'ise-oflice, and will not sell any goods contrary to the directions of this 

act, 27th Geo. III. c. 13. &c. 

«• 


THE BANK. 

The annexed print represents the haH in which bank not-cs lire issued and 
exclianged : it is a noble rooniv seventy-nine feet by forty, and contains a very 
fine marble statue of King William tlie Third, tlie founder of the Bank% an 
admired piece of sculpture, and the production of Clieere, The various groups 
of figures in this hall are well conceived, and the busied and careful coun- 
tenances of the monied interest, w^ell contnisted with the countryman’s gaping 
face of astonishiru^at, and the gaiety of tlie sailor and his rhcrc amk : the 
persjiective is giKid, and the effect of the wliole striking fuid impressive. 

The hnilding i ailed the Bank, is a stone edifu^e, situated a little to the 
north of Cornhill. The front, composed of a center eighty feet in krngth, of 
the Ionic order, on a rustic base ; and two wing^^, oniamented with a colonnade. 
The back of the building, wdiich is in I-otlibiiry* is a liigh and heavy w^all of 
stone, with a gateway for carriages into the bullion-court. The principal entrance 
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into the Bank is from Threadneedle>street. On the eoA side of this entnmce is 
a passage leading to a veiy spacious apartment, which is called the 
where the stock-brokers, stock-jobbers, and other persons meet for the purpose 
of transacting business in the public funds. Branching out of the Rotunda are 
the various offices appropriated to tlie management of each pmtictilar stock; . 
in each of these officesi, under the several letters of tlie alphabet, are arranged 
the books in which •the amount of every individual’s interest in such a fund is 
registered. Here, from the hours of eleven to three, a crowd of eager 
n>.<?-ney~ dealers assemble, and avidity of gain displays itself in a '^'ariety of 
shapes, truly ludicrous to the disinterested observer. The jostling and crowding 
of die jobbers is so excessive, and so loud and clamorous at times are the 
mingled voices of buyers and sellers, that all distinction of sound is lost in a 
general uproar : on such occasions, which are not unfrequent, a temporary 
silence is procured by the beadle or porter of the Bank, in the following manner: 
Dressed in his robe of office, a scarlet gown, and gold-laced hat, he mounts 
a kind of pulpit, holding in one hand a silver-headed staffi and in the other a 
watchman’s rattle. By a powerful exercise of the rattie, he soon silences the 
vociferous and discordant clamour, and produces a temporary calm. 

The Bank of England was first establislu^ in the year 1694, partly for the 
convenience of commerce, and partly also for the emolument of thfe proprietors; 
and it is the greatest bank of circulation in Euro}ie. The scheme was projected 
by Mr. William Paterson, a merchant, and long debated in the Privy Council. 
At length, by an act of William and Mar^', c. 30. it was enacted, that their 
majesties might grant a commissi<Hi to take particular subscriptions for 1,300,000/. 

VoL. I. 


G 
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of any persons, natives or foreigners ; whom their majesties were hereby em- 
powered to incorporate, with a yearly allowance of 100,000/. viz. 96,000/. 

■ or 8 per cent, for interc.st till redeemed, and 4000/. to be allowed the intended 
Bank for charges of management. The corporation was to have the name of 
•“ Tyte Gotkirnor and Company of the Hank of England their said fond to be 

■ redeemable upon a 3'ear's notice after the 1st of August, 1705, and pa^'ment 
of the principal, and tlien the corporation to cease. The company was ena- 
bled by this act to purchase lands, &c. unlimitedly, and to enjoy the other 
usual powers of corporation : their stock was to be transferable. They were 
restricted from borrowning more than 1,200,000/. except on Parliament funds; 
and from trading, in any merchandise, except in bills of exchange and bullion, 
and in the sale of such goods as were the produce of lands ptirchascd bj' the 
corjK*ration ; and all bills obligatory under the seal of the said cOqwration, 
were made assignable by indorsement. The charter of incor|K>ration was ex- 
treuted July 27, 1004; which directs, that therc^ be a governor, deputy-governor, 
and twentj'-four directors; and specifies the qualifications of -voters and 
directors, together with other regulations, which have been fartlier amended 
and enlarged b}*^ subsequent statutes. 

In lfK)7, the Bank was allowed to enlarge its capital stock by an engraftment 
of 1,001,171*/. 10.V. 1’his engraftment is said to have been for the support of 
public credit. In 1600, tallic^s had been at 40, .’50, and 60 per cent, discount, 
and bank notes at 20 {)er ctait. During the; great recoinage of silver which 
was going on at this time, the Bank had thought proper to discontinue the 
(tayment of its notes, which necessarily occasioned their discredit. By this 
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engrafting act, as it was called, the capital stock of the Bank was to be ex- 
empted from any tax: no act of the corporation, nor of its court of directors, 
nor sub-committees, should subject the particular share of any member to 
forfeiture ; but these shares were subject to the payment of all just debts con- 
tracted by the corporation : and it was made felony to counterfeit the common 
seal of the Bank affixed to their sealed bills, or to alter, or erase any sum in, 
or any indorsement on, their sealed notes, stgaed by order of the said governor 
and company, or to forge or counterfeit the said bills or notes. This act was 
Judiciously framed for the restoration of public credit; and it served to effect 
two points, viz. the rescue of the exchequer tallies and orders from tlie stock- 
jobbing harpies, by engrafting them into tliis company; and also canceiling 
the engrafted bank notes, vrhich had hceii at 20 per cent, discount, because, 
the government had been greatly deficient in tlieir payments to the 
Bank ; and a good interest was secured to the proprietors of tlie mcrc;ased 
capital. By *the statute 6th Anne, c. 22. it was enacted, for •securing the 
jcfedit of the Bank of England, that no other haukiiicc company in England 
should consist of more than six persons, einpowerird to issue hills or notes 
payable on demand, or for any time less than six months ; which is^ the only 
exclusive privilege belonging to the Bank. In piirsiiance of tlie 7th Anne, 
‘c. 7. the Bank advanced and paid into the Exchequer 400,000/. ; making in 
all 1,600,000/. Mhich it had advancetl u|>pn its original annuity of 96,000/. 
interest, and 4000/. for tJic expiriu^e of inaiiagement. In pursuance of the same 
act, the Bank cancelled exchetjucr hills to the amount ol l,//.5,02//. 1/s. lOirL 
at 6 per cent, interest: it likewise undertook the circulation of 2,500,000/. 
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exchequer bills, issued for the supply of the year; find it was at the same 

time allowed to take subscriptions for doubling its capital : in 1709, therefore, 

the capital of the Bank amounted to 4,403,543/. 17^. lOfd. and it had advanced 

to government 3,375,027/. Vis, lOlrf. By a call of 15 per cent, there was paid 

in and made stock 656,204/. D. 9d. ; and by another call of 10 per cent, in 

1710, .501,448/. l2j. lid.: in consequence of these two calls the Bank capital 

amounted to 5,559,995/. 14^. 8d. In consideration of the sum of 400,000/. 

advanced to government without interest, the exclusive privileges of the Bank 

were prolonged to one year’s notice alter the Ist of August, 1732. By the, 

12th Anne, c. 11. the company obtained an additional term of ten years to 

% 

the period of their continuance as a corporation; so that they were not to be 
dissolved but upon a year’s notice idler the 1st of August, 1742.. In the fol* 
lowing year, they first received the subscriptions to a loan for the public 
service, which had been hitherto usually taken at die Exchequer; but the 
Bank being found more convenient for monied persons, has usually received 
them ever since. In pursuance of stotute Geo. I. c. 7, 8, 9. in 1717, the. 
Bank delivered up two millions of exchequer bills to be cancelled; and it had 
dierefore,. at diis time, advanced to government 5,375,027/. 17«. 10|d. : it was 
now agreed to reduce the interest from 6 to 5 per cent In pursumice of statute 
8th Geo. I. c. 24. in 1722, the Bank purchased of the South Sea Company, 
stock to the amount of 4,000,000/. ; and in this year, in consequence of the 
subscriptions which it had taken in for enabling it to make this purchase, its 
eaphnl stock was increased by 3,^)0,000/. : at this time, therefore, the Bank 
had advanced to the public 9i375;027/; t7r; lOld. of which the sum df 1,600,000/. 
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was entitled to 6 per cent interest till the 1st of August, 1743 ; but the rest 
was to be reduced to 4 per cent from and after Midsummer 1727 ; and the 
capital stock amounted only to 8,939,993/. 14^. 8d. It was upon this occasion 
that the sum which the Bank had advanced to die public, and forVhich it 
received interest, began first to exceed its capital stock; or the sum for whicl! 
it paid a dividend to •the proprietors of bank stock; or, in other words, diat 
the Bank began to have an undivided capital, over and above its divided 
bile ; and it has continued to have an undivided capital of the same kind ever 
since. In 1728, the Company of the Bank advanced to government 1,730,000/. 
at 4 per cent, interest, without any power of enlarging their capital. In the 
following year, they advanced the ferther sum of 1,250,000/. at 4 per cent. 
The capital due from government, after sundry redemptions, was 10,100,000/.; 
of which the sum of 1,000,000/. was redeemed in 1738, being part of the 
principal for exchequer bills cancelled in 1717. In 1742 tlie company advanced 
a ftuther sum of 1,600,000/. towards the supply for that year, without receiving 

m 

any additional allowance for interest or management; but they were empowered 
to enlarge their capital stock to the same amount. And by the act 15tli Geo. 11. 
c. 13. establishing this contract, by which the privileges of the Bank were 
continued till <me year after the Ist of August, 1764, it was dedared, that 
the acts of 7th and 12th Anne, and all other acts for detenniniiig the cor- 
poration, should be void; and that the Governor and Company of tlie Bunk 
should remain a body corporate and politic for ever, subject to such regulations 
as '^ert^ contained in the acts and chartere then in force. The whole sum 
advanced on the original fund of l(X),p00/. thus became 3,200,000/. and the 
interest upon it, from the 1st of August, 1743, 3 per cent. [K*r arirtum. 
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In consequence of the statute 19tb Geo, TI. c. 6. in 1746, the Bank agreed 
to deliver up to the Treasury 986,800/. in exchequer bills ; in lieu of ivhich, 
it was to have an annuity of 4 per cent, for that sum out of the fund for 
licensing spirituous liquors; and the Bank was empowered to add the said 
986,800/. to its capital stock, by taking in subscriptions for that purpose : 
accordingly, at Michaelmas 1746, the whole debt due. to the Bank by the 
public was 11,686,800/. and its divided capital had been raised, by different 
calls and subscriptions, to 10,780,000/. The state of these sums has continued 
to be the same ever since. In 1764, the Company of the Bank agreed to 
advance 1,000,000/. towards the supplies in exchequer hills, to be repaid in 
1766; and to pay into tlie FiXcliequcr 110,000/. without any repayment of the 
principal, or allowance of interest for the same: in consideraUoa of which, 
their charter was extended to the 1st of August, 1786, and the dividend on 
the company’s stock was raised from 41 to 5 per cent. : at Michaelmas 1767, it 
was raised to per cent. 

From a very early period after the establishment of tlie Bank, it had been 

the practice of the company to assist government with money, by anticifiation 

of the land and malt taxes, and by making temjjorary advances on exchequer 

bills and other securities. In tlie year 1781, the sums thus lent to government 

amounted to upwards of eight millions, in addition to the permanent debt of 

1 1,686,800/. An agreement was now entered into for the renewal of their 

charter, tlie term of w'hich was extended to 1812, on the comjiany’s engaging 

to advance 2,000,000/. on exchequer bills, at 3 per cent, interest, to be jiaid 

off within three years out of the sinking fund. In order to enable tliem to 

1 

make this advance, a call of 8 per cent, on tlicir capital was thought necessaiy'. 
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by which their former capital stock of 10,780,000/. was increased to 11,642,400/. 
The sum on which they now divide the dividend was also increased one half 
per cent, so that it now became 6 per cent. 

consequence of large advances to government, the great exportation pf coin 
and bullion to Germany and Ireland, and several concurring circumstances, 
which, at the commencement of the year 1797, produced an unusual demand of 
specie from different parts of the country on the metropolis, an order of the 
Privy Council was issued on the 2Gth of February, prohibiting the directors of 
tlie Bank from issuing any cash in payment till the sense of Parliament on 
tiyis subject was obtained. This restriction was sanctioned by Parliament, and a 
committee was appointed to examine tlie state of the Bank; from whose report 
it api>eared, thak on the 25tli of Ftfbruaiy, after examining the outstanding 
claims against it with the corres|K)nding assets, the amount of the demands on 
the Bank was 13,770,390/.; and tliat of assets, not including the sum of 
11 ‘)80,800/. of permanent debt due by government, w'as 17,597,298/.: so that 
‘there was a suq)lus of 3,826,908/. 

^Soon alter the meeting of Parliament in Novcmlarr folltjwing, the committee 
of secrecy, ap()ointed to enquire into the «‘xjM?diency ot continuing the restric- 
tion on the Bank, reported, that the total amount of outstanding demands on 
tlie Bank, on the lltli of November, was 17,578,910/.; and of the funds lor dis- 
charging the same, exclusively of tlie |}ermanent debt, 21,418,640/. leaving a 
balance in favour of tlie Bank at tliat time of 3,839,730/. The report stated, 
that tlie advances to government had been reduced to 4,2.58,140/.; and that the 
cash and bullion in tlie Bank had incrcasc^d tt> more than live times the value at 
which they stood on the 25tli of Februar}", *1797, when it was about 1,272,0(X)/. 
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By this statement, llie scdvency and solidity of the Baxik wem satis&ctorily 
evinc^ed ; and indeed its stability must be coeval v^nh *hat of the British govern* 
ment. All that it has advanced to the public must be lost before its crediton 
can suijtain any loss. No othe>* banking company in England cim ue e8tabli!^ed 
by act of Parliament, or can consist of more than six members. It acts, not 
only as an ordinary bank, but as a great engine of state. It receives and pays 
the greater part of the annuities which are due to the' creditors of the public ; 
it circulates exchequer bills; and it advances to government the annual aniount 
of land and malt taxes, which are hrequeutly not paid up for some years. It 
likewise discounts the bills of merchants, and has, upon several different occasions, 
supported the credit of lUe principal houses, not only of England, but of 
Hamburgh and Holland, Tlie business of the Ixtnk is under direction of a 
governor, sub-governor, and twenty-four divectoi*s, who are elected annually by 
a general court; and is transacted by a great number of clerks in different 
ofiic:es. 

The qualification of a director is 2000/. of a deputy-governor ‘3000/. and of a' 


governor 4000/.: 3000/. bank stock entitles the proprietor to vote at geneml 
courts, provided he has been in possession of it six montlis. 

The company ma 3 'noL improperly be denominated a trading company, and 
that which is {leculiarly distinguished by the appellation of bank stock, is a 
trading stock, the dividend of which, amounting to 11,642,400/. paid half- 
yearly, and now 7 per cent, accrues from the annual income of the company : 
and this arises from the interest received for the money advanced by the pro- 
prietors to the public, or the permanent debt of 11,686,800/.; fr&n interest 
on the annual temporary advances i from the profits of their dealings in bullion 
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and of tlicir discount ; from the interest of stock held by the company ; from the 
sums aUo’Acd by government for the management of ihe annuities paid at the 
offices <.>f th.i Bank, such as an alU)\vancc of 450/. per million for management 
ol' the public funds, and the allowance of 805/. 15jr. liW. per million for re- 
ceiving the contributions to loans; and from some other smaller articles. 

The Bank of England may he considered as the main spring of diat com- 
plicated mechanism, by Avhi<’h the commercial |>ayment» of this country are 
transact(^d, and by which the comparatively small sum of money with which 
thciy are transafited, is kept in perpetual and regular circulation. The subordinate 
fwirt* ol’ this machine <‘onsist of abonl s<‘venty private hanking-hous<'s in London, 
ami about thri’c hnndivd and < ighty-six banks dispersc<l over tiu; countr^^ 

I , 

By tin* op«'ration of tlics«* various inonev-tlealers, almost all bank payments 
fonmU'd oil commercial bargains, are ultimately settled in Liomlon with the 
money which issues from the Bank of England. This money consists, in or- 
dinar\ t.nnvs. partly «»f etan, an<l partly of bank notes. From its large capital 
and extensive issue of paper, that Bank indirectly supplies the 'nation a •;di as 
much gold as is require<l for ( ireulatiou. Its notes are issued in loans, granted 
either for the ac<*ommodation of the jmldie 'fftasiirv, or for that of merchants, 
by discount of their biils, ami, in conso<)uen<*c of a c ommon agrec*ment among 
the bankers, no notes of any private house are current in London. All the 
large payments of that metropolis aw? in this inaniuT effected by the paper of 
the Bank of England, and they are chiefly transacted by the private hankers, 
who,* according to a conjectural estimate, make daily payments to the amount 
of four or five millions, and have probably in their hands a very large proportion 
of the whole of the notes circulating in the metrojiolis. 
yoL. I. n 
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'Die following* table will exliibit, at one view, the state of the cash and bullion, 
the average of bank notes in circulation, and also the discounts and advances 
to government during the several periods which it coniprchcnds. 



Cash and 
Jiullum. 


Auerage of 
Hank Xotes 
circulated. 


179*3. March .... 

3,509,000 

11,963,820 

June 

4,412,000 

•12,100,650 

September . . 

6,a36,000 

10,936,620 

Decimiber . . 

7,722,000 

10,967,'310 

179J. ]\Iarch .... 

8,612,0tK> 

11,159.720 

J line 

8,208,000 

10,.36(i,4i>0 

September , . 

8,096,000 

10,34:1,900 

i 

Ileceiiiber . . 

7,768,000 

10,927,970 

ITO-i. March .... 

7,940,000 

12,432,240 

Jiiiie 

7,3.36,000 

10,912,680 

Sept«?inb<*r . . 

5,792.000 

11,0.34,790 

Decf^nber , . 

4,000,000 

11,608,670 

} 

1790. March .... 

2,972,000 

10,824,670 

June 

2,583,000 

10,770,000 

Sejjleiiiber . . 

2,532,000 

9,720,440 

l)ec«'iiiber . . 

2,.300,000 

9,645,710 

r 

1797. February . . . 

1,370,000 

8,640,350 


Bilk 

discounted. 


4.819.000 

5.128.000 

3.065.000 

1.976.000 

3.908.000 
.3,263,000 
2 , 000,000 

1.887.000 

2.287.000 

3.485.000 

1.887.000 

3.100.000 

2.820.000 

3.730.000 

3.353.000 

3.796.000 

2.005.000 


Average 
Advances to 
Government. 


8,7.35,200 

9,434,000 

9.455.700 
8,887,500 
8;494,400 

7.735.800 

6.779.800 
'7,545,100 

9.773.700 

10.879.700 
10,197,600 
10,863,100 

11,351,000 

11.269.700 
9,901 ,J0Q 
9,511,400 

10,672,490 
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In the beginning of 1798, the Bank advanced to government .1,()()0,()00/. of 
excliequer bills, and in the progress of the year a farther advance of '500,000 /. ; 
so that the total sum advanced by the Bank for the public servit^e, and outstanding 
on the 7th of December, wa.*. 6,777,739/. At a general court held thc! 14th 
of March, 1799, it was agreed to advance to government J ,500,()(K)/. on ex- 
chequer bills; and it was proposed to divide among the proprietors die 5 per 
cent, stock held by the company* for the milliofi subscribed to the I^oyalty loan; 
and with this view, to purchase 39,240/. of th(? same stock, to make iqi the 
sum htihl hy thtun to 1,164,240/. in order to make a dividend of 10/. 5 jier 
cent, stock for every 100/. bank capital: accordingly the In^nsfer was made* 
rm the 1st of June. 

In November I'ollowing, a jieg<»ciation was entered into for renewing the 

• , ...» 

:erm of the company's charter, although about lliirtetn years of it remained. 

The proposition was agreed to at a gi'iu^ml c*ourt held January the 9th, 1800. 

The conditions were, that the Bank should advance to gin ernineui. 3,000,000/. 

Tor the service of the year 1800, on t?xehequer bills, payahltj,, without i'*terest. 

Jilt of the sup[>lies to he grunted for the year 180(): in eonsideratiim of which 

Jie term of tlieir eharter was continued till tin* end of twelve months’ notiei? 

ifter the 1st of Aiigu.‘-t, 1833. * 

The amount of bank notes in circulation had gradually increased since the 

jegiiining of 1797, and, during the year 1800, amounted to about 1.5,000,000/. 

riie amount, on an average of a month, to the 25th of January, 1801, was 

10,365,200/. consisting of 13,845,8(M)/. in notes of 5/. and upwanls, and 2,519,400/. 

• • 

n notes of 1/. and '2i. 
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At a {foiK'ral court held the 19th of March* 1801, another occasionai dividend 
of stock was proposed. This dividend was to be made ot 582,120/. of 5 ]jer 
cent, navy annuities, at the rate of 5 per cent, for every 100/. bank capiteJ; 
and tlie transfer was made on the first of May. 


BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. 


T tiE annexed print is a spirited representation of this British Saturnalia. To 
he pleased in their own way, is the ohjec*t of all. Some hugging, s(^e 
fightinir, others dancing : while many are enjo^'ing the felk:ity of beiflig 
lK>riie along with the full stream of one raoh, otliiers are encounteiing all the 
diMig<*rs and vicissitudes of forcing their passage through another; while one . 
\'otar\' of ple:isurc is feasting his delighted eyes with the martial pout of RoUa, 
and the spjendid haliiUments of the Virgins of the Sun, another disciple of 
Epicurus is gratifyiitg Ins palate with all the luxury of jfried sausages, to which 
he .is attracted by the alhiring invitation of ” Walk into my pdrlmrt The ' 
ambitious, who, seatesd in triumphal cars, are by the revolutioii of a tvheeh 
like that of Fortuia;'s, raised to the highest pinnacle of human widbie^ look 

s • 

down with scorn on the little grovellers below, reckless that tliey gain thak 
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daagerom elevation at the hazard of dieir necks, and that, by another turn 
of the wheel, they must sink to the base level from which they arose. 

A number of youtlis, each with the lass he loves, are carelessly disporting in the 
swings ; indee<l so carelesidy, that one of them appears to have &Ucn out. 
The mighty Nimrods, each bestriding their fiery coursers on the rouml-about, 
pursue the chace with ardour; their ladies, seated in chariots, lead or. ibllow. 
with alacrity in tlieir circle of amusements. 

'I'he wise zoologist finds ample gratification in Mr. Pidcock’s astouidiiiig 
exhibition of wild beasts, assured by tiie stentoric showman, tliat here is to 
• be seen " The largest elephant in the world, except himself !” 'I’lif?. e:onjuror over- 
whelms his w'ondcring spectators w'ith his surprising manual dexleritv, and the 
philosophic operation of eating lire. Saundc*rs, witli his «;ijiiestrian exercises, 
rope-dancing, and tumbling, has also his liiii .share of attraction, liiclianlsoii 
delights a joyous group with the humours 4>f iJieir old and ev cr-wcj»‘ome‘ frieiul 

Punch; while a lady, with a tambourine, and a hero with a trum|x*t, are, 

with all their* powers, adding to the concert of sweet simnds, w'hich resovmds from 
. e^ery <juarter. 

The general effect of this i)rint is liighly interesting. Tlve contrast <.*f ihc 

gaudy glaring lights of the various booths, opjiosed to tiie calm and S4*r«'ne 

light of 


“ the wandcrin^^ moon. 


Riding near her highest noon," 
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has the happiest effect iniaginahle. The bustle and confusion of the various 
groups are well conceived, and exectited with spirit. The surrounding scenery, 
St. Bartholomew’s hospital, tlie church, and the houses in Smithfield, are 
correct, ami give an identity and value to the scene. 

Of the origin and progress of this ancient and celebrated fair, it may be 
necossar}" to giAc some account; and it may not he uninteresting to give some 
idea of the otlier s[)orts and diversions of our warlike and gallant ancestors, when 
Smithfield was the principal scene of action. 

From “Hogarth i/lust rated hy John Ireland," the fbllow'ing essay on the 
rise and progrciss of fiirs is extracted. — Vol. /. article Southwark Fair. 

“ At a time when martial hardihood was the only accomplishment likely 
to confer ilistinction, when w'ar was thought to the most honourable pursuit, 
and agriculture deemed the only necessary employment, there was' little social 

intercourse, and so few retail dealers, that men had no very easy means of 

« 

procuring tliose articles w'hich they occasional! j' w'aiited. To remove this 
inconvenience, it Avas found mx'.es.sary to establish some general -mart, where 
they might be supplied. Fairs were therefore instituted, as a convenient medium 
between the buytT and seller, and w'crti at first considered a.s merely places of 
trade*. They were generally held on tfie eve of saints’ days. Some of them 
continued Open many wrecks, and had peculiar privileges, to encourage the 


* The fairs at Chester, and some few other places, still keep up the spirit of the original 
institution. 
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attendance of those who had goods upon sale. The pedlar travelled from city 
to or from town to town* with his movable warehouse, and furnished 
his customers with whut served them until his periodical return. 

“ As men grew more polished, their wants increased, their intercourse 
bccaihe more general, and the importance of commerce was better under- 
stood. The merchant deposited his goods in a warehouse, and the trader 
opened a shop. Fairsy deserted by men of business, gradually changed their 
nature, and, instead of being crowded by the active and industrious, were 
.the haunts of the idle and dissolute. Such were tli«.*y at the time of tliis de- 
lineation [Southwark Fair], made in I7.i3, and may be considcirctl as a true 

picture of the holiday amusements of that period. Bartludomcw Fair had a 

• • 

similar orighi.” 

According to Fitz-stephen, a writer in the reign of Henry li. “ Without one 
of the gates was a smooth or sim thc field, both in name and di^ed, where, e> cry 
Friday, unless it be a stdemn bidden holiday, is a notabli' shew of horses Xo 
sold. Earls, barous, knights, and citizens, i’ef>air thither to see or to buy. 
There may you of pl^‘asur»^ se** ainhlcrs paring it delicately ; there you may 
sec trotters fit for men of arms, sitting more hanlily ; there yon may hav«* 
young horses not yet broken, &<•. In another part of that field arc* to Im* sold 
, implements of husbaudiT, as also fat swine, milch kino," S;e. 

“To the prioiy^ of St. Bartholomew', Henry'll, granted tl»e pri\iI<*go of a 
fair, to be kc'jit yearly, at Bartholomew’s tide, for three ilays, to w it, the ev(“, 
the day? and the next morrow'. To the wdiicli tlie chduers of IjUglaial, and 
drapers of London, rcjaiircd ; and had their booths and stalls within the ohm eh- 
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j'Bi'd of this priory, closed in with wills locil^ lyery <»ght, and 

watched* for the safety of men’s goods and warca A court of Piepowders 
was daily during the fair holden for tlebti and contracts. But now, notwith* 
standing all proclamations of the Prince, and also the act of Parliament, in 
place of booths within the churchyard, only letten out in the fiur-time, and 
ch>scd lip all the year after, be many large houses boilded ; and the north 
wall towards Long-lane being taken down, a number of tenements are Uiere 
erected lor such a? give great rents.” — Stow". 

Smithliold, besides being a market for cattle and horses, hay, straw, &c., 

and a c/ot/i fair, was famous also for the celebration of roj'al justs and tour* 

\ 

ruimejits. A geneml foir was ]ikcwist„‘ liekl at Bartholomew tide. 

To .shew the galliuitr}’ of those days of chivaliy, it may not b« impertinent 
to giic ail extract of one of those royal justs from Froisart. 

" In tlie fiiurtecntli of Richard II. royal justs and tournaments were pro- 
claimed to be done in SinithAeld, to tiegin on Sunday next gfter the feast 
of St. Michael. Many strangers came forth out of other countries, namely. 
Valerian, Earl of St Paul, tliat Imd married King Richard’s sister ; the Lady 
Maud Courteney ; and William, the young Elarl of Oimirvant, son to Albret 
of Baviere, Earl of Holland and H<9tault. 

" At tlie day aj>jK>inted, there issued forth of the Tower, about the tliird . 
hour of the day, sixty courseni, justs ; upon every one an 

estjuire of honour, riding a soft pace. Then came forth sixty ladies of honour, 
mounted upon palfraies, riding on the one side, richly apparelled; and every 
lady led a knight with a chain of gold.. Those knights being on the king’s party. 
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had their armour as^ f^piijwl g^euiuusiied widi white harts, and crowns of gold 
ohouit the harttf hedb; aitd So th^ caahe riding through the streets of London 
to Smithfield, with a great number of trumpets and other instruments ^of muac 
before them. The Idiig and queen, who were lodged in'the bishop’s palace in 
the city of London, were crane from thence with many great estates, and placed 
in chambers to see die* justs. Xbe ladies that led the knights were taken down 
from their palfnues*, and went to chambers prejaured for them. Then alighted 
the esquires of honour from their coursers, and the knights in good order 
. mounted upon them; and after the helmets were set on their heads, and 
‘being ready at all points, proclamation was made by the heralds, the justs began, 
and many commendable courses run, to the great pleasure of the beholders. 

• s 

These justs were continued many da 3 rs with great feasting.” 

One other 'instance we sliall take from Stow, to shew that these sports were 
attended with some danger. 

In the year 1467, the seventh of Edward IV. the Bustard of l‘'>«irgoigne 
challenged the Lord Scales to fight with him on horseback and on foot. The 
king tlicrefore caused tiie lists to he pre{>nrcd in Smitliiield : tlie Umber-work 
cost two hundred marks, besides the fair and costly galleries prepared for the 

V 

ladies and others : at which martial exercise tlie king and nobilitv were 
jiresent. The first day tliey ran together with speeres, and departed witli equal 
honour. The next day they turneyed on horseback, the Lord Scales’s horse 


* It was in this reign side-saddles were first used in England. 


I. 


1 
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haring: on his chairon a long pike of steel, and as the two champions coped 
together, the same horse thrust his pike into the nostrils of the Bastard’s 
horse, that for very pain he mounted so liigh, that he fell on the one 

side with his master; and the Lord Scales rode about him with his sword 
drawn, till the king commanded the marshal to help up the Bastard; who 
said, * 1 cannot hold up the clouds; for though my hdtse fail me, I will not 
tail an encounter, companion.’ But the king would not suffer tliem to do 
any more that day. 

“ The next morrow they came into tlie lists on loot with two pole-axes, , 
and fought valiantly ; but at last the jioint of the pole-axe of the Lord Scales 

X. 

entered into the side of the Bastard’s helm, and by force might have placed 

« * 

hiin on his knees, but the king cast down his warder, and the marshal severed 
them. The Bastard required that he might [)erform his enterprise, but the 
king gave judgment, as the Bastard relinquished his challenge.” 

Thr'se were the amusements of the higher orders; those of the citizens are 
also interesting and instructive. *' Let us now,” saitli Fitz-stepheu, come. to 
the sports and pastimes, seeing it is fit that a city should not only be com- 
modious ^and serious, but also merry and sportful. In the holidays, all the 
summer, the youths arc exercised in leaping, dancing, shooting, wrestling, 
casting the stone, and practising their shields. The maidens trip with thei^ 
timbrels, and dance as long as they can w'cll see.” 

'J'hese . manners continued with little variation to the time of Henry VIII. 

In the in&ncy of the drama, the young men were taught to perform* in the 
Holy Mysteries; one of wliich was' exhibited in 1591, at the Skinners Well, 
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adjoining Smithfield, which lasted three days together, the king, queen, and 
nobles being present; and in 1409, one which histed eight days, and was intended 
to represent the Creation. To these succeeded the performance of tragedies 
and comedies, then called stage-pluys, which liat'e continued a fa^ouritt' 
diversion with your Englishmen ever since the time 

When sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy's cbilt), 

“ Warbled his native wood'HOtes wild.” 


•Bartholomew Fair had now for a long time, instead of three days, lasted a 
fortnight, and was unquestionably productive of some habits of dissqiation, 
and much loss of time, among the lower orders of }>eople who attended it. 
Atlengtl), in 1708, the magistracy of die city determined to reduce the fair to 
the original time of three days, and confine it to its first purjiose, that of selling 
merchandise only ; and an order of common council w'as made accordingly : 
but seems to have been ill obeyed, as in 1735, the court of aldc:’:.!<. n came 
to a resolution touching Bartholomew Fair, “ Uiat it shall not exceed Bartho- 
lomew eve, Bartholomew day, and the day after ; and that during that time 
nothing but stalls aud booths shall be erected for the sale of goods, wtvres, and 
merchandises, and no acting he permitted.'* Tliis order it apjiears w'us obeyed 
no better. But Southw'ark Fair, and many others, were at this time suppressed. 
Of tiie acting at Bartholomew Fair, little is known licfbre the time of Elkannah 
Settle, .who is cmly now remembered from having been tlie rii'al of Oryden, 
and iiaving been honoured by Pope witli q niche in the Dunciad. Settle was 

i2 
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born in 1648: in 1680 he was so violent a Whig> that the ceremony of 
pope-burning, on the 17th of November, was entrusted to his management; 
he wrote much in defence of the party, and with the leaders was in high 
estimation. Polidcians and patriots were formed of much the same materials 
tlien as they are now. Settle being disappointed in some of his vit ws, became 
as violent a Tory as he had been a Whig, and actually enteied himself a 
trooper in King James’s army on Hounslow Heath. The Revolution destroyed 
all his prosfjects, and in the latter part of his life he was so reduced as to 
attend a booth, which was kept by Mrs. Minns, and her daughter, Mrs. T^iigh, 
in Bartholomew Fair. From these people he received a salary for writing 
drolls, which were generally approved. In his <»ld age he w'as obliged to 

V 

appear in tliese wretched exhibitions; and in the farce of St. George for 
ilngland, performed the part of tlie dragon in a case of green leather of 
his own invention. To this circumstance Dr. Young refers in lus epistle to 
Pope : 


Poor Elkaanab, all f>ther rliang**« past, 

** For bread ia dra(p»s bisa’d at last; 

** Spit streams of on-, to >nake the buteben gape, 

'* And found his manueis suited to his shape.” 

In these humble representadons some of our greatest actors raade their first 
appearance, and not a few of them, after they had attained high eminence, 
rented^ strutted, and bellowed through all the days it was kept opep, .to their 
own emolument, and the heartfelt satisfaction of Thames-strect beaux and 
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the black-cyed beauties of Puddle>dock. In 1733, a booth was built in 
Smithfield for the use of T. Cibber, Bullock, and H. Hallum; at which the 
tragedy of Tamerlane ^ with the Fall of Bajazet, ntermixed witli the comedy of 
tlie Miser f 't^’as actually represented. Th i bill of &re with which tlyese gentle- 
men tempted their customers, may pfO|>erly enough be called an *olio ; and 
the royei 'Ophaiil sliect on wliieh the titles of the jilay were printed, throws 

J 

the conipuraiiveiy diminutive bills of a thi^atre royal into the back ground. 

In some of the provinces distant from the capita), dramatic exhibitions are 
still given out in die quaint style which marked the productions of our 
uiiceslors. sometimes excites the laughter of the scholar, but it whets 

tile curiosity of the rustic; and w'hatever helps to fill a theatre, must be the 
best of all possiblf methods, J Voiii the mode of announcing some late pnxluc- 
tions at the two royid theatres, there seems good reason to expect, that the 
admirers of tliis style of writing will soon be gratified by having it intro- 
duced into the London play^bills, or at least into the London papers. 

But leaving the mighty characters who tread the London hoards to their 
admirt^rs, let us return to humbler scenes, and give one example out of many 
which they annually afford. A play-bill printed some years ago at Ludlow, 
in Shropshire, was nearly as large as tlieir principal painted scene, and dig- 
nified with letters tliat were truly c\pitai, for each of those which composed 
the name of a principal character was near a fixit long. The {day was for 
the benefit of a very eminent female performer, the bills said, to be written 
by berselC and tlius was tlic evening’s amusement announced: 

** For the benefit of Mrs. ******, by particular desire of B. G. Esq. and 
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his most amiable lady, tills present evening nrill be performed a dee|) ttagedy, 
containing the ddeful history of King Lear and his Three Daughters, with the 
merry conceits of his majesty’s' fool, and the valorous exploits of General 
Edmund, the Duke of Gloster^s bastard. All written by one William Shake- 
speare, a “mighty great poet, who w^as bom in Warv^ickshire, and held horses 

for gentlemen at the sign of the Red Bull in St. John’s-street, near West 

( 

Smithlield ; where was just such another play-house as that to w'hich we 
humbly invite you, and ho{ie for the good company of all friends round the 
Wrekin." 


** All you who would wish to cry or to lauffb, 

** You had better spend your money here than in the alehouse by half. 

And if you likes more about these things for to know, 

** Come at six o’clock to the bam in the Uigh>street, Ludlow; 

Where presented by /toe actors, the whole may be seen: 

“ So Ttooirt rex, God save the king, not forgetting the Queen !” 

Sec Hogabth illastrated by John Jrelaml. 

After Cibber and his companions, Shuter and Yates exhibited at Bartho- 
lomew Fair; since which time none of the performers of the theatres royal 

I. 

have had booths there, and the fair has been reduced to its original term of 
three days. 
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XiiE accompanying print represents, with great huniour and animation, a scene 
in this renowned schodl of British oratory^ an academy from which many 
illustrious orators, both of the bar an<l the senate, have derived that energetic 
and forcible manner, which, in honour of the original seminary, is so em[>ha- 
lically termed Bilingsgatc. The jK>wer of their eloquence has raised sucli a 
tempest and whirlwind of passion in the gentle bosoms of tw'o fair disputants 
ttiat, forgetting^ or laying aside? the native softness and delicacy of their sex, 
they have e'ngaged in furious combat. One of them is j‘iist overthrown by 
lier more fortunate adversary, but though fallen, her spirit seems to rise 
above her fate, and she yet dares the conflict and hopes for victory. Their 
sister Naiads* on either side eiicoiin^e and foment the immorfal strife: one 
them has fallen with inconceivable fury on a wretch, who is possibly a 
Frenchman anti a fiddler, and has probably raised this storm by either 
undervaluing the fair one’s fish, or having made some mal^h-propos observation 
on its degree of freshness; be this as it may, he seems to be nearly in as bad 
a situation as Orpheus, 

When, by the rout that made the Iiideous roar, 

* His goary visaj^o down the stream was sent, 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore.'* 
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It appears highly probable that the ladies who used poor Oipheus so cruelly, 
were Grecian Bilingsgates ; and as they were votaries of Baodhus, and acted 
under his divine impulse, it seems to strengthen the opinion : certain it is, 
that the English poissardes are as jealous devotees of the jolly god, as the Grecian 
Manades could be for their lives, and quite as apt to be quarrelsome in their 
cups : but this point may be left to the learned to settle. In the Ibreg^und 
of this print, one of the ladies is so overcome that she is quite insensible to 
the ' kindness of a fisherman, who is entreating her to drink another cup of 
comfort ; she is equally insensible to the robbery a dog is committing on her 
basket of fish. .The old citizen buying a turbot, and the various groups of 
market people, ore delineated with great spirit and fidelit3^ The buildings 
are extremely accurate, the perspective easy and natural, and the tout-cnsemblc 
interesting and animated. 

Bilingsgate, or, to adapt die spelling to the conjectures of antiquaries, 
who go * beyond the realms of chaos and old night,’ Belin’s-gate, or the 
gate of Belinus, king of Britain, fellow-adventurer with Brennus, king of the 
Gauls, at the sacking of Rome, three hundred and sixty years befere thv 
Christian asra : I submit to the etymologj”, but must confess there docs not 
appear any record of a gate at this place. His son Lud was more fortunate, 
fer Ludgate preserves his memory to every citizen who knows the just value 
of antiquity. Gate here signifies only a place where there was a concourse ' 
of people*, a common quay or wharf, where there is a free g^ing in and 


* Skinner’f , Elymologjr. 
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out of the same*. ThiMtias a small port for the reception of shipping, and 
for a considerable time the most important place for die landing of almost 
every article of commerce. It was not till tiie reign of William III. that 
it became celebrated as a fish>market; he, in 1699, by at^ of l^arliament, 
made it a free port for fish.” Tliis act also settled the tolls and duties to be 
taken, appoints a fine of 20/. to be levied on any fishmonger convicted of 
engrossing, and permits the sale of mackarel on Sundays. The practice of 
engrossing and regrating still increasing, it was thought necessary, by an order 
of the lord mayor, 1707, to endeavour to remedy this abuse. The order 
■ states, that. Whereas in and by an act of Parliament made in the tenth and 
eleventh years of the reign of King William III. intituled. An act to make 
Bilingsgate a free -market for jish, Kc. it was provided, that any person might 
buy or sell .any kind of fish in the said market, and sell them again in any 
other market by retail. But the fislimongers bougiit up tiie cargoes of the 
^ fi^ermen, and sold them again in the same market, wluch conoderably en- 
hanced the price to the consumer : it was therefore drdefed, t!i€.t no fishmonger, 
\or other person, shotdd sell, or expose to sale, any fish at Bilingsgate market; 
only fishermen, their wives, apprentices, or sert'ants, were to be permitted 
to sell in the market by retail, that the citizens miglit have the /ish at first 
hand, according to the true meaning of the law. It was ordered, also, that 
the hours for the fish-market should be, from Lady-day to Michaelmas, at 


* Edward (he Find’s giant of Botolph’s qnaj. 
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four o’clock in tlie morning, and from Michaelmas (i^Lady-day, at six o’clock ; 
that none presume to buy or sell any fish before those hours, except herrings, 
sprats, mackarcl, and shell-fish, on pain of being proceeded against as forestallers 
of the market. Notice of the opening of the market is given by the ringing 
of a bell ; the market continues open till twelve o’clock, when the buriness 
closes for two hours, after wliich it again commences, and continues till five 
in the evening. The whole is under the jurisdiction of the lord mayor and 
court of aldermen. A clerk of the market attends to receive the tolls, &c. ; 
and he has authcriiy to order, that all the fish brought into the port shall 
be sold in the market, and all fish tliat he shall deem putrid and unwholesome, 
by liis order must be destroyed. . The business of the market is now conducted 
by salesmen, to whom the cai^foes of the boats are consigned by the owners; 
great quantities of fish are also brought from the coast by land carriage. About 
fourteen or fifteen years since, commenced . the practice of bringing fresh 
salmon from Newcastle and Berwick, inclosed in boxes of ice, by which 

t 

excellent contrivance the inliabitants of London arc supplied with that fish 
extremely reasonable and in the greatest perfection. 

Pennmit gives a curious list of the fish brought to market in the reign of 
Edward I., who descended even to r^olate the prices. 


s. d. 

" The best plaice 0 H 

•* A dozen of best soles 0 3 

'* Best fresh mulvil, i. c. molva, either cod or ling 0 S 
Best haddock 0 2 
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" Best barkey 

“ Best mullet 

" Best dorac, John Dorec 

“Best conger • 

“ Best turbot 

• •••••••. 

“ Best bran sard and betule 

“ Best mackarel in Iscnt 

“ And out of Lent 

“ Best gurnard 

“ Best fresh merlings, i. e. merlangi, whitings, four for 

‘‘ Best powdered ditto, twelve for 

“ -Best pickled herrings, twenty for 

“ Best fresh ditto, before Micfutelmas, six for .... 
“Ditto, after Micliaehnas, twelve for 

I 

“ Best Thames or Severn lamprey . . .* 

“Best fresli oysters, a gallon tor 

“ A piece of rumb, gross and fat, 1 suspect holibut, 

which is usually sold in pieces, at 

“ Best sea-hog, i. e. porpoise 

“ Best eels, a strike or i hundred 

“ Best lampreys in winter, the hundred 

“ Ditto at other times 


5 . d. 

0 4. 
0 2 

0 5* 

1 0 * 
0 6 
0 3 
0 I 
0 01 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 I 
0 I 
0 1 
0 4 
0 2 

0,4 
6 8 
0 2 
0 8 
0 6 


“ Thes(* by their cheapness n\ust have been the little 
lampreys now used for bait; but wc also imported 
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lampreys from Nantes, the first which came in was 

sold for not less than 1 4 

A month after at 0 8 

Best fresh salmon, from Christnuts to Easter, for . . . 5 0 

“ Ditto ditto, after 3 0 

« Best smelts, the hundred 0 1 

** Best roach in summer 0 1 

Best lucy or pike, at 6 8 


" Among tliese fish, let me observe the conger is at present never admitted 
to any good table ; and to speak of serving up a porpoise whole, or in part, 
would set your guests a<staring; yet such is the difference of taste, that both 
these fish were in high esteem. King Richard’s master cooks have left a most 
excellent receipt for congur in sasese*; and as for the other great fish, it was 
either to bo eaten roasted or salted, or in broth, or furmente with porpesse. The 
leanuHl Doctor Caius even tells us the proper sauce, and says, that it should , 
be the same with that for a dotphin; smother dish unheard of in our days. 
From the great price the lucy or jake bore, one may reasonably suspect 
it was at that time an exotic fish, and brought over at a vast expense. To 
this list of sea-fish, wdiich were in those days admitted to table, may be added 
the sturgeon and ling; and there is twice mention, in Archbi^op Nevill’s 
great feast, of a certain fish, lK>th roasted and baked, unknown at present, 
called a thirl-poole.” 


* Forme of cuiy. 
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rTfiJS annexed print represents the greatest public exhibition made by this 
noble charity, on St. Matthew's day, September 21st. 

Two orations are annually pronounced in praise of this institution, one in 
Latin and tlie other in .lEnglish, by two of tlie senior boys, called Grcctatis, 
* \fho receive a. superior education, being designed to complete their studies at 
the imiversitics, one of them being sent annually to CambrhlgCy and every ihrc€ 
years one is sjent* to 'Oxford. The orations are delivered in the presence of the 
governors and their friends, and the masters of the various schools, &c. in the 
great hall, a very noble apartment; the scene is truly impressive and solemn. 
The artists have exerted great ability ami judgment in the disposition of such 
a numerous assemblage of people, in the distribution of the light and shade, 
and the truth of the persjicctive. The ‘sketch of tin' \ery large picture in 
the hall adds to the interest. 

In the year 1324, eighth Henry III. ninc^ friars of the order of St«. Francis 
arrived at Dover; five of them remained at Canterbury, the other four cann^ 
to London, ivhere they had so much influence on the piety or the superstition 
of the people, that in the following year John Kwin, mercer, purchased lor 
them a piece of waste land within Newgate, on which, in about twenty years, 
rose the house and church of the Grey^ FViars. The church was one ol the 
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most superb of the conventual kind, and was erected by the contributions of 
the opulent devout Margaret, second queen to Edward I. in 1306, began 
the choir, giving in her lifetime 2000 marks, and 100 marks by her testament. 
Isabella, queen to Edward II. gave 70/. and queen Philippa, wife to Edward III. 
62/. towards the building. Jolm dc Briuigne built the body of the church 
at a vast expense : Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Glouc^ter, gave twenty great 
beams out of his forest at Tunbridge. No order of monks seem to have Iiad 
powers of i)ersuasion equal to these poor friars : thej’^ raised vast sums for their 
buildings among the rich; and there were few of their admirers, when they 
came to die, who did not console themselves with the thoughts of lying withhi • 
their expiating walls, and if they were parti<;;ularly wicked, thought themselves 
secure from the assault of the devil, if their corjjse ‘was* wrapped in the 
habit and cowl of a friar. Multitudes, therefore, of all ranks were crowded in 
this holy ground ; it boasts of receiving four queens, Margaret and Isabella 
above-mentioned; Joan, daughter to Edward TI, and wife of Edward Bruce, 
king of Scotland ; and to make the fourth, Isaliclla, wife to William Warren, 
titular King of Man, is named. Of these, Isabella, "wdiom Gray so strongly stig- 
matizes 

9 

“ Sbc-iirolf of France, with unrelenting fangs, 

That tear'st the ImveU of thy mangled mate,” '' 

I hope was wrapped in the friar’s garment, for few sttjod more in need of a 
daemonifuge. With wonderful hypocrisy, she vras buried with the heart of her 
murdered husband on her breast. . 
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John, Due de Bourbon* one of the noble prisoners taken at the battle of 
Agincourt* after eighteen years imprisonment* in 1443 here found a tomb. 

In the same ground lies Thomas Burdeti, Esq. ancestor of the present Sir 
Francis Burdett. He had a white buck* which he was particularly fond of: 
this the king* Edw'ard IV. happened to kill. Burdett, in anger* wished the horns 
in the person’s body who advised the king to it: for this he was tried* as wishing 
evil to his sovereign* and fur this only, lost his head. 

To the regret of the lovers of antiquity* all these ancient monuments and 
gravestones were sold* in 1545, by Sir Martin Bowes, lord mayor, for about 50/. 
^ The library founded here in 1429, by the munilicent Whittington, must not 
be forgotten: it was 129 feet long* 31 broad. In three years it was filled 
with books to tjie value of 556/. of which Sir Richard contributed 400/. and 
Dr. Thoma.s Winchelsey, a friar* supplied the rest. Thi.s was about thirfy 

years before the invention of printing. 

On the dissolution* this fine church, after being sjioiled of its ornaments 
for the king’s use, w'as made a storehouse for trench prizes, and *tlie inon’’ 
ments either sold or mutilated. 

Henry, just before his death, touched with remorse, granted the convent 
and church to the city, and caused the church to be opened for divine service. 

The building belonging to the friars was by Edwai-d VI. applitrd to this 
•useful charity. That amiable young princt: did not require to be stimulated 
to good actions; but it is certain, that, after a sermon of exhortation by Ridley* 
bishop of London, he founded tlie three great hospitals in this city. Judiciously 
adapted to provide for the necessities of the poor, divided into three classes : 
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Christ-Church Hospital for the orphan^ St. Thomas’s Hospital for the diseased, 
and Bridewell for the thridless. After the sermon, Edward ordered the good 
bishop to attend him. The account of this interview is very interesting, and 
as StoK relates it as a matter of fact from the word of the bishop, I shall extract 
a part of it xxrhatim. 

** As soon as the sermon was ended, the king willing him not depart until 
that he had spoken to him, and this that I now write was the veiy' report 
of the said Bishop Ridley, who, according to the king’s command, gave his 
attendance ; and so soon as the king’s majesty was at leisure, he called for him to 
come unto him in a great galleiy’^ at Westminster; where, to his knowledge, and 
the king told him so, there was present no more persons but they two, and 
therefore made him sit down in one cliair, and he himself in another, which, 
aS, it seemed, were before the bishop purjjosely set, and caused the bishop, 
maugre his teeth, to be covered, and then entered communication with him 
in this manner: 

First giving him hearty thanks for his .sermon and good exhortation for 
the relief of the |»oor, ‘ But^ mif lord^ quoth Ac, * you willed such as are in authority 
to he careful thereof, and to devise some good order for their relief, wherein 1 think 
you mcati me, for I am the first that must make answer to God for my negligence, 
if I should not he careful therein, knowing it to he the express command of Almighty 
God to have compassion of his poor and needy members, for whom we must make 
account unto him. And truly, my lord, I am before all things else most willing to 
travail that way; and I, doubting nothing of your long and apjnroved wisdom and 

m 

learning, who having such good zeal as wisheth help unto them, but also that you. 
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have had some conference xvith others xehat tait/s arc best to be to Leo therein, the 
which I am desirous to understand, and therefore I pray you to smj t/our viind.' 

“ I’ho bisliop Aras so amazed ;r d aslo;jishe<l at the goodness and earnest zeal 
of the king, lliat he conld not tell what to say: hut, after some pause, advised 
him to hegin with the city of London; and nKpiesteil the king to direct his 
gracious letters to the li>rd mayor, to «X)nsnlt with such assi.stunt.s its h<> thought 
fit on what might host he don«s the hislmp promising to assist them in their 
deli herat ions. 

** To this the king agrei'd, Imt mad*.* the hishop wait till the lett<“r was 
Vritten, which having signeil ainl sealed, he gave it to the hi.shop, ilesiring 
him to make all convenient sjieed, and to let him know the result as early as 
possihlc. I’iie liish'op the same night defnered the king’.'; letter to the.tl/n 
mayor. Sir Richard Dohhs, Knight ; who the next day sent tor two ahh'rmen 
:md six commom-i's, which Mere afterwards inereasisl to twenty-liiur, avIio, 
witli the good hishop, after various consultations, compos(‘d a hook on t' i 
state of the poor in liondon. 

“This hook was presented to ih*' king, who mnuediatily tounded the ihrei; 
roval hospitals. I'or the maintenance of Christ’s Hospital, he ga\e some 
lands of the value of tiOtt/. per annum, which had heen given to theSa\oy, a 
.house liiiinded hv Henry Vll. for the lodging «»f pilgrims and sirangeis, lii.t 
had declined from its original intention, and had hecome the resort of vagaiionds, 
who strolled ahoiit the fields all »lay, and wi'r«‘ harhonred tin re at night. .\nd 
for a further relief, a (Ktition heing presented to ihe king for a liicnee to tak«“ 
in mortmain lands to a certain \ early value, he ordered the iiateiit to he 


Voi . I. 


I. 
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brtnight to liim, and willi his nwn hand fillod the blank space with 4000 
marks the year; and then said, in the hcarinjjf of his council, * Lardf 1 
yield thee most hearty thanks, that thou hast given me life thui long to finish this 
zi'ork to the glory of thy name." 

In two days after this excellent youth expired, in the sixteenth year of his 
a^e and the seventh of his reisrn, not without siisj>icion of his end lieing hastened 
by tlur ambitious Northuinbt‘rland. 

“ All tlie l'a»,«:lish historians dwell with pleasure on the excellent qualities 
of this yoimm’ [)rinc<*. The Ihitterinpf promises t>f hope, joined to many real 
virtues, made him an ohjeet of tender aftirtiori to the public: he p<jssessed 
iriildiu‘ss of disposition, a[)plication to study and business, a eapaeity to learn 
aiyl jiulije, and an attachment tt) eejuily and justice.’* — III .vii:. ' , 

Christ’s Hospital, Bridewell, and St. Thomas the Apostle in Southwark, an^ 
incorporattxl by tli<‘ name “ The Mayor, Commonalty, and Citizens of the City 
of London, Governors of the Possessions, Revenues, and Goods of the Hospitals of 
KdiCard IV. A’/w" of Kn gland." 

O i 

It was not till the year ]5fr2, fi\e \ears after the king:’s grant, that the. 
hoiisi* of the Grey Friars Avas iitted u]> i()r the reception ol' the chihlreii : 
they comj)lete(l it in the same y<*ar, ami called it Christ's Hos[)ital; ami in 
September, they took in mrar l<Mir hundred orphans, ami clotheil them in russet;^ 
but ever after they wore blue cloth coats, tla.'ir present habit, which consists 
of a blue cloth coat, close to the body, having petticoat skirts to the uncle, 
yellow under-petticoat, yellow stockings, and a flat roiuid worsted cap: their 
.shoes are tied Avith strings, I’rom the’ quantity of Avhich the A’arious classes are 
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<)istii)giiishal>](\ In uddition to this catalogue of their dress, they have of late 
years added a pair of hreeches riuide of lieken, ll>r which indulgenee thi^ lioys 
gave up their moat suppers, to whicli they were hirfore entitled, juul have bread 
and cheese instead. Their «are is ))lain and wh<ilesonie, and thew sle(‘|) in 
wards kept in a very clean state. I’here are at present about one thousand 
hoys on this establishnu'nt, distributed into thirteen wards, 'i’he governors 
have established a sch(*ol iit Hertford, to which they semi the youngest of the 
children, generally to the number of three hundnMl, who are taken itiio the 
house as room is made by apprenticittg oft' th«? elder. It is bctwirii ihirfy 
and forty years since the girls tvere removed from London to Ih‘ wholly 
educated at Hertford; all the girls arc ethiealed at this school. 

At (lie instigiUion 4)f Sir Robert Clavton, lord mayor, who was a gfeat 
benelactiir, A 1 allies H. litunded the mathematii'a! st iiool, to which he gist^ntcd 
70W)/. to be paid out of a (rertaiii fuinl at .'iOO/. per annum, for the iducating 
fiirty Ixtys Ibr the sea: of lhes«* boys, ten are yearly ]»ut out ajiprentices to 
nu-rchant vessiis, and in tlu*ir places ten more rc‘eeiv«'d. 

Another mathematical schoed, tiir iluit\-s« \ei« other boys, was afterwards 
found',xl bv Mr. Trav<Ts; but these boys are not obligi*d to go to sea. Many 
able inathematieians and seamen have sprung frian th<‘se institutions. 

The hospital being ttearly ilestroved by the lire of London, the greater part 
was rebuilt under the direction of 8ir (iiristopher Wren, 'flic writi )g .schmd 
was founded in 1()<)4, hy Sir .lohn Miutr, alderman, who is honoured with 
a statue in front of the huilding. It is altogether a v<-rv extensive huildiiig, 
consisting of many'^ irregular parts; the south trout, adjoining New'gate-street, 
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is j)erlia|>s tin* bt-st. Tlio rloistci>. llio only rouiuins ol ihc ooiivontnal house, 
s<*rvo for a thonMii>lirar(*, and ll»r a plaxx* tor tlir boys to play in. The j^reat 
ball, a sj)aonuis and nobh* room, was built, after tb** fire of f-ondon, at the 
sole eliar^e ol .Sir .loslina J'rederie, ulderirian of Londoji, and (•o>t him .lOOUA ; 
it is l.)(l lei-t lonjjf, o4 with', and -44 in lieight. In this hall is an (extraordinary 
lar^'te pietnit', by J\rrio, ol King James II. amidst his eonrtiters, iveeiving tim 

r 

president of this hospital, s(*\(‘ral of tlu' govimiors, and numbers of the ehildren, 
all kneeling: one of the governors with a grev" head, and some of the children, 
an* adrnirsibly |)aint(nl. 'I'he history of this picture is curious : it vvas intended 
to have represented Charles Jl. who founded 'the mathematical school; but he 
dying while the pictnrt* was in hand, Janus, who nt'ver did any thing Ibr 
the charity, had his own portrait infr(»diict'd, togt'ther with that of .the execrable 
then lord chancellor: Verrio has introduced his own portryt in a long 
w ig. 'ria* (iainder is r('present(*d in another picture giving the charter to tht' 
;:(tvernors, who are in their red gowns kneeling; the boys and girls are rangt'd 
in tw<» rows: a bishop, probably Ridley*, is in the juctiire. It this was the 
work of Ibtlbein, it has ('(;rtainly !)ecn much injured l>y repair, 'riiere is also 
a line pictere of Charles 11. in his robes, with a great tlow'ing black wig: at 
.'t distance is a sea ^iew^ with shij)ping; and about him a globe, sphen*, telescope, 
&e. : it was painted by Sir Vi ter Lely, in Kitii. 

* So (Iro.'idi'iil is tin* rage of wiigioiis persecution, dial even this benevolent anti virtuous prolate 
roulti not escape its fur^' ; he w.'is burnt fur licrc.sy at Oxford, together with iMtimer^ bisjiop of 

Wtircester, by order of l;wj. 
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In this hull the ohihlrcn are daily assembled to their meals : prayers are 
read by one of the seaiior boys, and hymns are sung l.>y the children, for 
whieh |»ur])t)se it is furnished with a jnilpit; and an organ is played during 
the time of snpjicr. These public suppers commence the first Sunday' after 
Clirislmas, and end on Easter Sunday : the time of supping is from six o’clock 
till half past seven. 

'I'h<‘. following order has been recently hung up near the entrance of the 
iiall : 

ruBLic srePEKs. 

• “ Ordrrat, That no persoti l»e a<lmitted within the great hall unless Introduced 
a govcrnoi.” 

* I 

But tlie grand anniversary held in this hail is uii St. .Matthew’s day, an 
account of uhich aecom|)anies the print. 

In the court-room is a thrcc-rpiartcrs length «tf Edwar<l \'l. a most beautiful 
portrait, and indisputably by Holbein. 

In tlii" room are also th*‘ portraits oi two great benetiiclors m this hospital, 
and [tersfdis of the most enlargetl and general l)eia‘\olem;«‘, Sir Wolstan Dixie, 
lord mayor of London l.’id.'i, and Dame Mary Rainsiy, wife of Sis Thoma^ 

Itamsav, lord rnavor lAM. 

* 

In a room entirely lined with stone, are ke[>t the records, deeds, aixl other 
writings of the hospitiil. One of the books is ti etirious ()ieee ot anticpiily; 
it is the .esirliest record of the hospitid, and contains the anthem sung by the 
first ehtldnai, very beautifully illuminated. 
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The writing school is a harKlsoine: modern Imilding ol brick, supported by 
pillars,:* forming a spacious covered walk. 

'File grammar school is a plain hr*'*!: hiiiiding, more recently i‘rected. 

TJie permanent revenues ol't 'hrist’s n<>«]>ital art‘ great, from royal and private 
<lonations in houses and lands; hut without voluntarv subscriptions they are 
inadetiuate to the prestait establishment. 

15y the grant of the city, the governors license tlu carls all»)wed to ply in 
the city, to the number of two hundred and forty, who pay a small sum li)r 
this privilege. Thev also receive a duty of about three tartbiugs upon every 
[)iece of cloth brought to Blackwell Hall, granted by acts of common c(*uneii 

The expeialiture of this hospital is immci'ise. Ixjing at prcsirnt aluuit 8l),(WK>/. 

I 

jrr annum. 

The governors, who choose tluar »)wu otficers and servants, are unlimited 
in tlieir number. A donation of 400/. makes a govtTiior: tbrnierly tlu* sum 
was less, but the otlice of govenioi being one of gn at trust, and id seriotis 
Importance in its effect to the public, an enlargeim m oi tb( sum was wisely 
adopted. 

The gov .rnors i f ( hrisi’s Hospital have been rnadi trtistees tf) se\eral 
other extensive ebariti*-s bv tbei** ftumdi’i’s Among these ebariiu's, there is 
one of 10/. each, for life, t<> |l)nr tmndri-d bliral men. 'Ffiis ought to be 
known, because these funds have beeti olb n i<nifounde<l with tliosi* of ( iirisi " 
Hos|)ital, whii'h they do not in th* least angineiit, tin* gov«rnors not In iu** 
at liberty to apply such fninls to any of tin* u^es of the hospital. . 

The greater part of the buildings belonging to tliis noble institution being 
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linujffli ajj'f -ti 5) siatr of irri*|»arable dccay> the governors have lately resoUed 
(I relMiild tin* whole u|K)ii a plan of uuilormity and inagniiiceuce. 

'File present onUeis of Christ’s Hospital are, 

I'residenr, John William Anderson, Bart. Alderman. 

Treasunrr, James 1 ‘aimer, Esq. 

Physician, Richard Btifld, M. D. 

Surgeon, 'Fltomii.^ Uamsden, Lsq. 

Apetiiccarv, Mr. Ih-ury Field. 

Chief cl, :rk, Richard Corp, lw|. 

R<-cei\t I, Mr, Thomas Whilhy. 

.As'istanl clerk';, Mr. Matthew Cotton and Mr, James White. 

(ir.inimav oia>i'’r. Rev. Arthur William Trolloj), M. \. 

« 

I iidi r gnuninar master. Rev, L. I*. SU ftlicns. M. A. 

. .Ma.ste’’ of the i. ad'iiy school, Ralph Pe,.c.ock. M. A. 

Mas'.cr of th*' iiiatlnanatics, Mr. Lawrenee (Jwvnne. 

.Ma.'ter of' the mat hematics <ni Mr. Traxt'iVs foundation, Rev. 'niomas 

I'.dw.c.-ds. AI. A. 

^Witing masters, Mr. J, /Mien and Mr, T. Goddard. 

Drawing master, Mr. John AN’ells*. 


* About vrar a ilrawiip* .uastcr Ma.-^ luhictl fo tlir < .'itiiMislinu'n! ; Mr. ntMiiaril 

tlir first. I(» aUCcmiiHl llu; l,Hf Mi. ilir pu’st nl is iIk' third who h.iN 

>fhi the olTicf, 
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Music master, Mr. Robert riii<J.son. 

Stcwartl, Mr. Mattlicw Hathaway. 

I 

AT IlKR ITORD. 

(irammar master and catechist. Rev. F. \V. IVanklin, AI. A. 
Steward and upper writing master, Mr. Beiijaniin Flude. 
Second writing master, Mr. Henry Rix M’liittel 
Surgeon and apotliecary, Mr. Colbeek. 

Matron, Mrs. Royd. 

Ciiris schoolmistress. Mix Alin Sparrow, 

Second ditto, ISliss Fili/a Payne. 


On tl le admission of a governor, the following strioiis and impressive charge 
is solemnly given him, in tlic presence of the president, or treasurer, and 
other goA'crnors assembled in court ; 


“ Worshipful! 

“ 'I’he cause of your rcjiair hither at this present is, 
to give you knowU'dge, that you are el<‘et<‘d and a|>|jointed hy the lor<l may<»r 

tr- 

and court of aldermen, tf> the olfiee, eharg<*, and governanc(‘ of Christ's IlospitaL 
“ And, therefore, this is to reijuire you and every of you, that yon endr;*.- 
vour yourselves, with all your wnsdoin and power, laithfuHy and diligentlv 
to sirve in this vocation and calling, which is an otllee of high trust and 
worship: for ye arc called to be the iaithful distributors and dispos<?rs of the 
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goods of Almighty God to his ijoor and needy members ; in the which office 
and calling if ye shall be found negligent and unfaitliful, ye shall not only 
declare yourselves to be the most untliankful and unwortliy ser^^ants of 
Almighty C5od, being [)ut in trust to see the relief and succour of liis poor and 
needy flock; but also ye shall shew yourselves to be very notable and great 
enemies to that work, which most liighly doth advance and beautify the com- 
monwealth of this reakn, and chiefly of the city of London. 

“ These, therefore, are to require you, and e\erv of you, that ye here promise, 
be'ore God and this assembly of your fellow-governors, faithfully to travail 
in this your office and calling, that this work may ha\(; his perfection, and 
that the nee<ly number committed to your charge be diligently and wholesomeh 
provided ibr, as you will answer b<;forc God at the hour and time when you 
an<l we shall stand before him, to render an account of our doings. And this 
promising to do, you shall be now admitted into this company and fellowship.” 
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BOW-STREET OFFICE. 

The annexed print gives an accurate representation of this ceieorated oitice 
at the time of an examination : the characters are niarl«ed with much strength 
and humour, and the general effect broad 'and' simple. 

This office has the largest jurisdiction of any in the metroftolis, its authority 
extending to every part of his majesty’s dominions, except the citi/ of London, • 
ivliich is governed by its omn magistrates. 

Bow-street is, in a peculiar sense, the government office, besides acting as 

• • 

a police office in concert with the others, whose power extends 'only within 
a certain district. Tlie police of this country has hitherto been very imjierfect : 

fl 

the celebrated Henry Fielding was the first, who, by his abilities, contributed 
to the security of the public, by the detection and prevention of crimes. In 
August 1753, while a Bow-street magistrate, he was sent for by the Duke of 
Newcastle, on account of the number of street-robberies and murders <*om- 
mitted nightly, and desired by the duke to form some plan for the detection 
and dispersion of the dreadful gangs of robbers by whom they we# committed. 
Fielding wrote a plan, and ofl’ered to clear the streets of them, if he ‘ 
might have 600/. at his own disposal. The duke approved of his plan; 
and in a few days after he had received 200/. of the money, the w'hole 
gang was entirely dispersed; seven of them were in actual custody, and 
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the rest driven, some out of town, and others out of the kingdom; and so 
fully had his plan succeeded, that in the entire freedom from streetrrohberies 
and murders, the winter of 1753 stands unrivalled during a course of many 
years. At this time the only profit arising to tlie magistrate was from the 
fees of his office : of the profits arising from these sources, however. Fielding 
liad no very high opinion; after complaining that his maladies were much 
increased by his unremitted attention to his public duties, and having at that 
time a jaundice, a dropsy, and an asthma, he retired into the country, and 
from thence w’ent to Lasbon, where he died. The following extract presents an 
agreeable specimen of that lively writer, still animated in all his sufierings, 

and it also gives a correct idea of the business of an active and upright ma- 

• ^ 

gistratc at that time. 

Fielding 'had been advised to try the Bath waters, but in consequence of the 
message from the Duke of Newcastle, and his exertions to free the metrojioiis 
from the desjierate gangs of villains that infested it, his health considerably de- 
clined, and lus was no longer a case in which the Bath' waters considered 
efficacious. The following account of himself and his office is from his l^ot/age 
to Lisbon : 

" 1 had vanity enough to rank myself with those heroes of ojd times, who 
became voluntary sacrifices to the good of the public. But lest the reader 
should be too eager to catch at the w’ord vanity, 1 will frankly own, that I 
hud a stronger motive than the love of the public to push me on ; I will 
therefore confess to him, that my private affairs, at the beginning of the winter, 

*M 'i 
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had but a gloomy appearanco; for I had not plundered the public or the poor 
of those sums which men who arc always ready to plunder both of as much 
as they c^an, have been pleased to suspect me of taking; on the contrary, by - 
composing the quarrels of porters and beggars, which I blush to say hath 
not been universally practised, and refusing to take a shilling from a man 
who most undoubtedly would not have had another left* 1 had reduced an 
income of about 500L* a year of the dirtiest money upon earth, to little more 
than 300/. an inconsiderable pro))ortion of which remained with my clerk; 
and indeed if the wdiolc had done so, as it ought, he would have been ill 


* A predecessor of mine psed to boast, that lie made 1000/. a year in his ofitce ; but how lie 
did it, is to me a secret. His clerk, now mine, told me 1 had had more business than he bad 
ever known there ; I am sure 1 had as much as any man could do. The truth is, that the iecs 
are so very low, when any are due, and so much is done for nothing, that if a smgle justice oi* 
the peace had business enough to employ twenty clerks, neither he nor they would get much 
by their labour. The public will not therefore, 1 hope, think 1 betray a secret when 1 inform 
them, tliat I recciveil from government a yearly pension out of the public service money ; which 
1 belicn’o indeed would have been larger, had my great patron been convinced of an error which 
1 have heard him utter ^re than once:'— that be could not indeed say that the acting as a principal 
justice in Westminster was on all accounts very desirable, but that all the world knew it was 
a very lucrative oflicc. Now to have shewn him plainly, that a man must In* a rogue to make 
a very liple this way, and that he could not make much by being as great a rogue as he could 
be, would have required more conddeuce than I believe he had in me, and more of his conversation 
than he chose to allow me ; 1 therefore resigned the office, and the farther execution of my plan, 
to my brother.” 




■ t,. . -sf. 
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ice;' of Fietdtng* there can be na doubt:' but tliat 


; thel''i<k)|iduct ' 'df 




very flagrant, is equally indisputable; 
‘justices of 'Westitiinster,; and Clerkenwd! in 

' ■ -v ' ■' ■ ■■ '■ 


sind the' liteinory of the 

pellicular, are bainded dowil ubhor^ii^ and contempt. 

. To Hen^ Fields^ saetieMc las br<(^ther, ^ir John, who was ihany yean an 
' aide and hwiVe'in^strate:*' ' ' 


dei^ta of 


excellaat^w|^)c on tlie Police, exposed the 
ajreformr. It wait taken into con- 


sidet^ion'^by; PadiaKben^ ,{^ was pas^ for that purpose, 

whit^.ee^^iii^i^ seve^l.c^^ bedd^ iPoW^treet and the Marine Police;, 
settled were the and penalties 

of .the Wh<de paid ,4ii^ #ie hand^ a^ to make a fond for the 

paying these 
Geo. IIL was 


'Other incident^|''ei£|}eDces. This act Of the 33dk 
to act of the llp)^ arid by 'another of the 43d. 



The present magistrates of ]^t!r<>aiiaet ’0fllce, 1808, are, 

James Reed, Fsq. 1 . . . l . . aI^uOO per ahnonK 

Aaron Graham, Esq. . . . ......... 500 

John Nares, E^. , ............ 500 , 

t Three clerks and eight officers. 

It is impossible' to make fatoy extracts from Mr. Colquhoun's valuable 

book. It is the basis of his systeihr thfttthc humeroiis tribes of receivers in this 
' ' ■ : ':. 1 ' y''v'' •••''•■•. ■ .'■ • ■ .■ 

metropolis are the great catiMi. of tite vi<^ and imnioialh^ so widely preva- 
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lentr by the eaiy mode they hold out to the pilferer of diqpomfig of wlm 
he has stolen, without his be^ ceked any questions. There are upwards* of 
three thousand receivers of stoleh goode in jbe m^ropcdis alQne^ and a pro- 
portionate number dispersed all the kingdom. 

Impressed with a deep 'sense of the utHtty of investigatiag the nature of 
the police system, the select committee of the House of Commons on finance, 
turned their attention to this, among many other impohant objects^' in the 
session of the year 1798 ; and after a laborious investigation, during which 
Mr. Colguhoun was many times personally examined, they made their final 
report ; in which they recommended it* to Parliament to establish funds, to be 
placed under the direction of the receiver-general of the police offices, and a 
competent number of commissioners : these funds to arise from the licensing 

a 

of hawkers, and pedlars, and hadcney coaches, together with other licence 
duties proposed, fees, penalties, &c.; their pajrments subject to the approba* 
tion of the lords commissioners of the Treasury : the police magistrates to 
be empowered to make bye-laws, fer the regulation of the minor objects of 
the police, such as relate to the controul of all coaches, carts, drivers, &c. 
and the removal of all annoyances, &c. subject to the approbation of the judges. 

They recommended, also, the establishment of two additional police offices 
in the city of London, but not without the consent of the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common council being previously obtained ; and their authority 
to extend over the four counties of Middlesex, Kent; Essex, and Surrey; 
and that of the other eight offices over the whole metropolis, and the four 
counties also. 
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“ It is proposed . to appoint counsel for the crown, with moderate salaries, 
to conduct all criminal prosecutions. 

“ The keeping a repstcr of the various lodging-houses. 

“ The establishment of a police gazette*, to be circulab^d at a low price, 
and furnished gratis to all persons under the superintendence of the board, 
who shall j»ay a licence duty to a certain amount." 

Tlie two leading objects in the report are, 

1st. The prevention of crimes and misdemeanours, by bringini^ under re- 
gulations a variety of dangerous and siiS|>icious tradcs-f, the uncontrouled 
exercise of which by [>ersons of loose conduct, is known to contribute in a 


• This paper b called The Public Hue and Cr^y a police gazcitc, published every third Saturday 
in tho monlh, at No. 240, Strand, and sent to the principal maj^istrates gratis. 

+ The trades alluded to are the following : 

1. Wholesale and retail dealers in naval stores, hand-stiifT, and rags. 

2. Dealers in old iron and other metals. 

3. DeaUnrs in second-hand wearing apparel, stationary and itinerant. 

4. Founders and others using crucibles, 

5. Persons using draught and truck carts for conveying stores, rags, and metals. 

6. Persons licensed to slaughter horses. 

7. Persons keeping livery stables and letting horses for hire. 

8. Auctioneers who hold periodical or diurnal sales. 

The new revenues arc estimated to yield 64,000/. The increase of the existing revenues is staled 
at 19,467/. Total, 83,467/. 
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very high degree to the concealment, and by that means, to the encouragement 
and multiplication of crimes. 

2d. To raise a moderate revenue for police purposes from the persons who 
shall be thus controuled, by means of licence duties and otherwise, so managed 
ns not to become a material burden ; while a confident ho|>e is entertained, 
that the amount of this revenue will go a considerable length in relieving 
the finances of tlie country of the ex|>ences at present incurred for objects of 
police ; and that in the effect of the geneml system a considerable saving 
%vill arise, in consequence of the expected diminution of crimes, particularly 
as the <diief part of the €*xj>encc appears to arise after the delinquents are 
convicted^. 


* * Tbe amount of tbe general ezpeiice of the criminal police of the kingdom. Is stated by (he 


4*ommiUee a6 follows : 

1st. The annual average of the total ex pence of the seven public oflEiocs in the 
metropolis, from the institution in August 1792, to the end of the year 1797 . *£18,281 18 6 

2d. Total expence of the office in Bow-street in the year 1797, including remune- 
rations to the magistrates in lieu of fees, |jcrquisitcs. See. and the cxpence of 
a patrol of 8ixty-*'ight persons 7,901 7 7 


* Total for the metropolis 26,183 6 1 

The other expcnccs incurred for the prosecution and conviction of felons, the 
maintenance, clothing, employment, and transportation of convicts, to which 
may l)c added the farther sums annually charged on the county rates, amounted 


in 1797 to 215,869 13 10; 
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As the leading feature of the report is the security of the rights qf the 
innocent with respect to their life, property, and convenience, this will not 
only be eflected by increasing the difficulty of perpetrating ofiences, through, 
a controul over those trades by which they are fiicilitated and promoted; but 
also by adding to the risk of detection, by a more prom{it. and certain mode 
of discovery wherever* crimes are committed. Thus must the idle and pro- 
fligate be compelled to assist the state by resorting to habits of industry, while 
the more incorrigible delinquents will be intimidated and deterred from pur- 
suing a course of turpitude and criminality, which the energy bf the police 
will render too hazardous and unprofitable to be followed as a trade; 
and the regular accession of numbers to recruit and strengthen the hordes 
of criminal ’delinquents who at present infest society, will be in a great mea- 
sure . prevented. 

Of the vigilance of tlie French sj^stem of police just before the Revolution, 
Mr. Colquhdun speaks highly. This system, which though neither necessary 
nor even proper to be copied as a pattern, might neverthektss furnish many 
useful hints, calculated to improve ours, and perfectly consistent with the 
existing laws; it might even extend and increase the liberty of the subject, 
witliout taking one privilege away, or interfering in the pursuits *of any one 
class, exedpt tliosc employed in purposes of ntischirf, fraud, and criminality. 

An . anecdote related, on the authority , of a foreign . minister long resident 
at Paris, by Mr. C. will give a good idea of the sesemy of their system. 

A merchant of high respectability in Bourdeaux,; had occasion to visit the 
VoL. I. 


N 
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metropolis ii{H>n commercial concerns, carrjnng with him bills and money to 
a very large amount. 

** On his arrival at the gates of Paris, a genteel-looking man opened the 
door of liis carriage, and addressed him to this effect. — ‘ Sir, I have been 
reaitifig for you some time: according to my notes, you were to arrive at this hour; 
and your person, your carriage, and your portmanteau, exactly avnccring the de- 
scription I hold in my hand, you will permit me to have the honour of conducting 
you to Monsieur de Sartine.’ 

•• The gentleman, astonished and alarmed at this interruption, and still 
more so at hearing the name of the lieutenant of the police mentioned, 
demanded . to know what M. de Sartine wanted with him ; adding, at the 
same time, that he never hatl committed any offence against the laws, and 
that they could have no right to interrupt and detain him. 

The messenger declared himself perfectly ignorant of the cause of this 
detention ; stating, at the same time, that when he had conducted him to M. 
de Sartine, he should have executed his orders which were merely official. 

“ After some furdier explanations, the gentleman permitted the officer to 
conduct him to M. de Sartine, who received him with great politeness, 
and requesting liim to be seated, to lus great astonishment, described his 
portmanteau, and told him the exact sum in bills and specie which he had 
brought to Paris, where he was to lodge, his usual time of going to bed, 
and a number of other circumstances^ which the gentlemsm had conceived 
could only be known to himself. 

“ M. de Sartine having thus excited attention, pot this extraordinary 
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question to him—* Sir, are you a man of courage The gentleman, still more 
astpniidied at the angularity of such an interrogatory, demanded the reason 
why he put such a strange question; adding, at the same time, that no man 
ever doubted his courage. M. de Sariine replied, * Sir, you arc to be robbed 
and murdered this night! If you are a man of courage, you must go to your 
hotel, and retire to rest at the usual hour; but be careful that you do not fall 
asleep; neither will it be proper for you to look under your bed, or into any of the 
closets which are in your bedchamber: you must place yotir portmanteau in its 
usual situation near your bed, and discover no suspicion: — Icai'e what remains to me. 
If, however, you do not feel your courage sufficient to bear you out, I icill procure 
a person toho shall personate you, and go to bed in your stead' 

“ The gentleman being convinced, in the course of the conversation, that 
M. de Sartine’s . inq^lligence was accurate in every particular, n^fiised to 
be personated, and formed an immediate resolution literally to follow the 
directions he had received. He accordingly went to bed at his ns\ial liour, 
which was eleven o’clock: at half past twelve (the time mentioned hy 
dc Sartine), the door of the bedchamber was hurst open,’ and thu . men 
entered with a dark lantern, daggers, and pisioh. J'lie gentleman, v ho was 
a^vake, perceived one of them to be his i.>\vn servant. They rifle*! his port- 
manteau undisturbed, and settled the plan of putting him to deat\i. 'Fhe 
gentleman, hearing all this, and not knowing bv wliat means he was to he 
rescued, it may naturally be supposed was under great pc*rtnrhation of mind 
dining this awful interval; but at the moment the villains were prepuicd to 
commit the murder, four police officers, acting under ]\I. de Sartine' s us d* rs. 
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who were concealed under the bed and in die closet; rushed out and seized 
the offenders with the property in their possession, and in the act of pre- 
paring to complete their plan.” 


BRIDEWELL. 

* 

The annexed print gives an accurate and interesting view of this abode qf 
wretchedness, the Pass-Room. It was provided by a late act of Parliament, 
that paupers, claiming settlements in distant parts of the , kingdom, should be 
confined for seven days previous to their being sent off to their re8]iective 
parishes: and this is the room appointed by the magistracy of tlie city ibr 
one class of miserable females. The characters are finely varied, the general 
effect broad and simple, and the perspective natural and easy. 

Bridewell, as early as King John, was a royal palace, formed partly oiit 
of the remains of an ancient castle, the western An Palathia of the city, 
and the^ residence of several of our monarchs ; but iu process of time became 
neglected : till, in 1522, Henry VIII. rebuilt it in a most magnificent manner, 
for the reception of the Emperor Charles V. who in that year paid him a 
visit: Cliarles was, however, lodged in Slack Friars, and his suite in the 
new palace. A gallery of communication was thrown over Fleet-Ditch, 
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and a passage cut through the city wall to the emperor's apartments. 
Henry often lodged here, particularly in 1529, when the question of his 
marriage with Queen Catherine was agitated in Black Friars. It fell 
afterwards to decay, and was begged by the pious Prelate Ridley ‘from 
Edward VI. to be converted to some charitable purpose : that of a house 
of correction for vagabonds of each sex and all denominations was deter- 
mined on. It also answers another purpose; it is a foundation for youth 
who are bound appifenticcs to different trades under what are called Arts- 
M ASTERS*; and forms part of the great plan of benevolence adopted by the 
amiable Edward VI. when he endowed the city hospitals, of which this is one. 
It is situated in Bridge-street, Black Friars, and gives the name to Bride- 
well precinct in the neighbourhood; the whole building forms a square, con- 
sisting of the houses of the arts-masters, who are six in number, the prisons 
for the men and women, the committee-room, and a cha{>el. 

The men’s prison is a good brick building, on the western side, consisting 
of tliirty-six sleeping-rooms, and seven other apartments. Every man has 
a room to* himself, containing a bedstead, straw in a* sacking, x blanket, 
and cDverlet. The otlier rooms consist of workshops, a sick-room, which is a 


* Th«8e arts-maaten were originally (U rayed tradesmen, aud romisted of shoemakers, taylors, 
flax-dressers, orris and silk-weavers, &c The apprentices used to be distingnbhed by a blue 
jacket and trowsers, and a white hat: their dress is now in the form of other people’s, distin- 
guished only by a button bearing the head of the founder. 
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very comfortable apartment, and a larger, in which idle apprentices are confined 
separate from the other prisoners. Jn the working-room are Junk and oakum, 
.which the prisoners pick, and mills where they grind com. The task-master s 
.apartm^its, and .the women’s prison, which is separate from dte men’s, are 
.on this western side. Xhe committee-room is on the south side, where a 
committee of the governors meet every week to examine the prisoners. 
There are excellent regulations to this prison : in the cellar is a bath, in 
-which the prisoners are occasionally Washed; but there *is no yard for them 
to walk in, which is a great defect in any house of this description. 

The original plan of this hospital, combined and incorporated with the 
hospitals of Christ and St. Thomas, was so benevolent, and of such com- 
prehensive utility, that it is worthy to be followed, improved, and completely 
executed, b 3 ’’ the wisest and best of men, in .the wisest and best of times. It 
was to ** train up tlie beggar's child to virtuous industry, so tliat from liim 
Ho more beggars should spring ; to succour the aged and the diseased to 
relieve the decaj'ed housekeeper and the indigent; and to com{>el the wretched 
street-walker -and the vagabond to honest labour.” Its design wa^ to include 
every class of the unfortunate, the helpless, and the depraved. To eflect this,' 
the governors were instituted, and are, as a body corporate, empowered to make 
'* all manner of wholesome and honest ordinances^ statuteSf and rules, for the s^ood 
government df the poor in HridesoelU* Many very important alterations have 
taken place in this hospital within the last century, particularly'^ in the years 
1792 and 1793. Pennant, whose account of London v'as published in 1793, 
states the number of arts-masters at twenty ; tliey are now reduced to six. 
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The number of apprentices taught and maintained, he does not state; in the 
year 1717, they amounted to one hundred and tliree received within the year, ’ 
and in 1718, to ninety>four . — Vide Speed. The apprentices are now reduced 
to thirty. 

The late improvements in the buildingg at Bridewell have been very great. 
The entrance is by a very noble front, of the Doric order; on the key-stone 
of the arch is a head of the illustrious founder. The apartments in this 
center are destined for the residence of the chamberlain of the city of 
i^London, who is also treasurer. Adjoining this building are six new houses, 
corresponding w'ith the other houses in Bridge-street, the back parts of which 
occupy whak was before a conrt- 3 ’’ard, in which resided several of the arts- 
masters. A new chapel, and a very noble apartment called the committee- 
room, 'complete the improvements on the eastern and principal side. On tlie 
north have been some alterations. Tlic male prisoners are remove ! to a 
new building erected on the western side; and the arts-masters, who lived 
on that site, are removed to houses erected fur tliem on the north side. 

The court-room is an interesting piece of antiquity, as on its site were 
held courts of justice, and probably parliaments, under our eirly kmgs. At 
the upper end are the old arms of England ; and it is wainscotted to a 
certain height with Englidi oak, ornamented with carved work. This oak was 
formerly of that solemn colour which it . ttaiiis by age, and was relieved 
by the carving being gilt It must have been no small effort of ingenuity to 
destroy at one stroke all this venerablb time-honoured grandeur: it was; 
however, happily achieved by daubing over with paint the fine veins and 
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polish of the old oak, to make a very bad imitation of the pale modem 
‘wainscot; and other decorations are added in a similar taste. 

On die upper part of the wall are the names, in gold letters, of benefactors 
to the hospital: the dates commence with 1565 and end with 1713. This is 
said to have been the court in which the sentence of divorce was pronounced 
against Catherine of Arragon, which had been concluded on in the opposite 
monastery of tlie Black Friars. 

From this room is the entrance into the hall, which is a veiy' noble one; 
at the upper end is a pictuic, by Holbein, representing Edward VI. delivering %i 
the charter of die hospital to Sir George Barnes, then lord mayor; near him 
are William, Earl of Pembroke, and Thomas Goodrich, Bishop* of Ely. There 
are ten figures in the picture, besides the king, whose portrait is painted with 
great truth and feeling : it displays all that languor and debility which mark an 
approaching dissolution, and which unhappily followed so soon after, together 
with that of the painter, that it has been sometimes doubted wliether the 
picture was really painted by Holbein: his portrait, however, is introduced; it 
is the furthest figure in the comer on the right hand, looking over the shoulders 
of the persons before him. 

On one side of this picture is a portrait of Charles II. sitting, and on the / 
other that of James II. standing; they are both painted by Sir Peter Lely. 
Round the room are several portraits of the presidents and different bene&ctors, 
ending with that of Sir Richard Carr Glyn. The walls -of this ifoom are 
covered with the names of those who have been friends to the institution, 
written in letters of gold. 
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llie new ,eom^ttee>i^ and in a veiy good'^yla 

Df atchitecture; as is ^e new cfiaji^K Is iwidSl fipom it by the portirx), 

uid which together occu|y die whole fironi ^ of 

buildings.,. v,. - ' 

• \\ ‘ , ■ * ' 

'Die Iblioim^ is a list the present officers of thb hospital and Bc^em, 

founded by £du^d VI. 15^3 i ‘ 


.President of both JETospito/^, Sh* .^ItkhardXarr Qlyn, Bar^ -^^ertnan. 
Treasurer lo dittos Richard Clarke Esq. Cbainberla^.;|f' tho c^y of London. 
ClmpUtm at Rridoc^^^A Rey^ 

Physician to 

Jpothecary to Miv J^ohn Haslam. , 

dq%i B^ader. ■; .... .. .;.,s,;,,;, . 

^Steward to BaM^eU^ and>;rec^uery to 

Port^ ip ^rideusdit ■ 

/rsje /e . Mary ^ ......,.^, >.,■■.■;.■■ 





ARTS' tmiTMp0mB6 
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FOUNDED .TUNE 4* 1805-r-6FENED JANU WItY 18. 1800. 


'. .f*.- .'»''»}• 


The Kin^s Most ExcHleM Majesty, PoitiVw^. ■ 

. Mis Royal Highness tlse Prince qf W'/les, Vkr- Paintn. 

The Earl: of Darhntmik, President. 

TcHB iaismred purpose of this excellent. Institution -nras, to give to the painters 
a jbeiiity in selling their works, and to form a school of painting for 
.:|)ke rta^oi^ gf^nendion./hy exemplars by the old> masters, from tlie 

the nobility' and gentry who formed and suf^rted the plan. 
At a meeting of subscribers of fifty guineas or upwards, in June 1805, 

PRESENT, ■ ;■ * 

Ead of llartinuuth in the chair, . 


|;VICE-PRESU>ENTS, 

The Marquis of Abereorn, Jolm'"E|^ert'».i 

Sir Ffailcj^ William KUzh v;!. Estj. M.P. 

Sir Oil^j^'iBeauinont, i>arf Sir A. ITiirnr.^ I>at« 

Ri^lit'Mpii. laaacCorrvy M. P. IT.u;' TIo|k% Fbsq, 

Tliomas Bernard, Esq.^ Thomh op*' Msq. 

LQiid, de Dujistanvilie, . Lord V'iscoiipi: 

:!'Cib^8;0itncoml^ Csq. M. F. £. L. l^vedeii, Esq. 


unuel Lysons, Esq. 

I>- Mcrt alf, Kmj. M. P. * 
vV <lancl, Esq. M. P. 
J :'nl N jri.>i*r\ in ' 

V‘ Siuiilt, M W 

Hit-lK-.j ? I’jottaiii. * “-q 

I » VV h 1 1 o fooril . . 






’ '-'M' ■ v:.;: ■ ' -V'. -TIJE T 

,, . After. Irtssoj^^ Aat the. fiari of Dartmouth be: desirciH^’^o wmt oh the' 

' Pjdhce 6f to. request that his ro^-al highness wU do '^e Ini^ittftion , ' 

the hohour: of. acwpttng' thfe^^^s^^ of vicc-patrph^it was ordered, thai 'a 
select .committee be aulhori^ited tp puFcliase or hire a plat«. for the Exhibition. 
Their choice feU on the Shakespeare Gallery, Pall-ldalV'^'^^ in tlife- pre- , 
ceding Jan,aary,i hacf become the property of Mr. Tiasste, from his possessing 
the ftrrlunfite ticket in Alderman Boydell’s lottery; and ftom Mr. Tassic they 
purchased "^e premises, and remaining sixty-three years of the lease,* for 
5500/. 

On the 18th of Jantiarj', 180(>, it was opened with an exhibition of the 
works of British artists on sale : ‘ they sold forty-eight pictures, which pro- 
duc^l 280Q/. The exhibition closed about the time that the Royal Academy 
o|K^ns; and during this summer the gallery was furnished with many fine, pictures 
by the old masters, from the collections of the founders of the Institution, 
in onler to form a British School of Painting, wiiich had so i«>ng been a 
desideratum. Benjamin West, Esq. P. R. A. wishing to give, it some ^claf, 
copied a iricture by Vandyke of Govastius, anti the Cradle Scene from Rem- 
brandt. It was attended by many pupils of both sexes. 

• . 

Ill the c!(isuirig spring the f'xhibitioii again eoniineiiced; and before it 
closcrd, ninety-three pictures ^vex^ sold for 3950/, 

'I'he following season tlw? gallery >vas again opened to the students, but 
upon a dlflTerent plan. It h«d been suggested by Sir Joshua Reynolds, in 
one of his lectim’js, that to take a 4mc picture one of the old masters, 
and paint a companion to it, was- a preferable mode of study to that of 

o5 V' ' 
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c6l<f laborious copymg: under tins idea, tbo British Imtitution o^red' three 
pnzefi or IpO/. 60L and 40/. h>r tlie thrcM 2 best pictures painted as companions 
to such of the old masters as tire artists chose. 

The imnexed print is a representation of the gallery at the tii^e bbt^sse 
students arc at work. 

The 6rst premium given by the Institution, anno 1 007, was gained by 
Mr. J. Pocock. The subject is. The insolent \nsit of Thomas a Becket 
to King Henry the Second, A. D. 1 134 ; painted as a comj[>anion to Vandj'ke’s 
Theodosius, in the collection of Mr. Angerstein. 

TUie seicond premium was . given to Mr. James Green, tor his picture of 
dadshill and the Carriers ; pointed «ts a companion to The . Candlelight, by 

■ ' ■ . ’ . ■ , ' 'Hi 

Rubens, in the possession .of Mr. Duncomhe. . 

The third premium was gi^n to iMiss. 0. ReitiHgle^The Interior of a 
Wood, with Banditti i jmnted as a ct^paniion. to* Mercury and Admetus, by 
Salvator Rosa, in the ct^lection of Ixuxl Grantham. 

From so fine a school of art, wliere British genius is countenanced, by so 
liberal an encouragement, what may wc not expect! The present bids 
fair to exceed the two former. One of the regulations of the British Insti- 
tution may be sufficient to give a general idea of the nature oT the works 
admitted. 

“ Artists who are natives of, or resident in, the United Kingtloiii, may bo 
exhibitors in the British Gallerj’"; and their works, if originals, and tlicir 
own property, will be revived therein for exhibition and sale ; such works 
being either historical subjects or landscapes painted in oil, statues, basso-relievos. 





or models in jkHilpture. But portrmts, VHethcr in large or in ioinrature, 
drawing^ in water colours, ^d architectural drawings, are inadmissible.? 

The artists pay towards tlie fund two and a half per cent, on those.t|i£^t|i^|i^;.' 
w'hich ■■#&© said ; and they have since gratuitously added another terO a A 

hall' per cent, to Mr. V. Green, the keeper; a very proper compliment to 
his unremitting attention and gentlemanly cohduot in- hiS office. 

The annexed print gives a correct and inteiestii^'' view of this very fine 

v.i': V.’’ ■ ■ ■ 

mite of rooms, the figures have great sfunt a^ appropriate character. 




The annexed ptin)t.% .a vi^^ of 'die' teli^iiitV.;ifrom the' first 

landing-place, and, h# a magnificeh^ tsKM^iig the re^dence of a nobleman: 
it is drawn with great taste and ; tlie figures are judicioudy intro- 

duced, and relieve the e5'e frpin thehhvarying lines of perspective, and the whole 
presents a coup d'ceil that fills and satisfies the mind. . 

Montague House was, rebuilt for iCulph, l>uke of Montague, at the expence 
of luouis XIV. King of France, in lt>78*, by Pouget. 


* fhv Duke of Montague wa« at that time at the court of Ffiince, when receiving iutelligencc 
that his house was destroyed by lire, his spirits became gimtly dq^resseil, which induced 
Louis XIV. to send artists to London, to repair the losses the noble, >dis^ had sustained. 
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Wal|M)Ic observes of it, that “ tclwt in umtcd in hcautyt is compensated hy the 
spacious and lofty magntfiecnce of the apartments"' How far this observation 
is fcjun(ted in tnitb, must be in sonic degree determined by the taste of tlie 
reader. 7’he j>ritiei}>al parts of the house arc dcoomted by three ^Kiinlers, the 

historical and allegorica) jiarts by Fosse^ landiKjaipes by lioiisscat/, and fltnvei’s 

■ » 

by Jam Baptist Monoycr. The union of these discordant styles prcKluccs a kind 
of garish splendour, which, with the heavy carved and gilt funiiturt^ of tliat 
day, must have had a large portion of cumbrous magniheenc^ 

The British Museum w'as established in the year 1753, in cx>nsequonce of 
Sir I Jans beqeatliing liis valuable collection and libraiy’, which cost 

him 50,000/. to Parliament, on conditioiii'iliat they |>aid his ex|cutors 20,000/. 
for it. The money was raised the same year, by a guinea lottery. 

In 175(>, the valuable legacy of Eg}'pttan antiquities collected by tiie late 

's. ' ' 

Colonel lA'thulier, together witli that of his nephew, were, addf^l to it. 

The Harleian MSS. collect*^ by l^nl Oxford’s family, were purchast^d Ibr 
10,000/.; u collection of books, and alw 7000/. in cash, left by Major Edwards: 
in addition to die Cottonian, is the library of Mr. Maddox, historit»graphcT 
to his iqajesty, given by his widow. 

In 1 757, George IT. gave, the royal library, which consists of about ten 
thousand books, with eighteen hundred MSS. all collected by tlu? different 
kings of England. The Cracherode collection has also l>een since added. 

In 1772, by a vote of die House; of Commons for the purchase of Sir 
William Hamilton's collection of Etruscan, Grecian, and Roman antiquities, 
the sum of 8410/. wtis granted, and 840/. to die trustees to prov ide a 
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repository for them. Iii 1804, a grant of 8000/. was voted towards, aft 
additional building for the reception of the Egyptian antiquities brought over 
by the cx|)edition under Sir Ralph Abetorombic; and in ISO.*), a furtlier grant of 
8000/. for the same purpose. 

In 1805, a grant of 20,000/. was voted for the purchase of the Townlcian 
ci»l lection ^f Greek and Roman antiquities. 

A collection of MSS. which were in the possession of the late Marquis of 
I..ansdo\vn, has betm ]Airchascd for 4800/. 

It is inq)ossible in our limits to convey an adequate idea of the iininensitv 
of this collection; \vc sliall, therefore, merely give a cursory glance at the 
,* general contents of the ai>artinents in tlie order they are shewn to visiujrs. 

The lirst room contains a vast number of curiosities brought by Captains 
CNx)k. Hyi'ou, ;§cc. .from New Zealand, Otuheite, the Friendly and Sandwich 

Islaials, western coast of Califonriaf &c.; consisting of dresses, wtrapons, canoes, 

• ■ ) 

lishirig tackle, idols, airf a varuity of matters, remarkable for thdr ingenuity 
and <‘xquisitc taste. , ' . « 

'Second rwm is a miscellaneous c^l^tipn, of the flarlehin curiori.ics: tlierc 
arc two mummies, various models of works ol art, weaiwns of the ancient 
Britons, Me.xican idols, Ciiincse and Indian models, &c. and the celebrated 
portrait of Oliver C'romwell by Coojwjr. 

Thinl room contains th^ Lan^down collection. 

Fourth room, MSS. Sloaniana. 

Fifth, Marlcian library: a very curious inscription taken from the breast 
of a mummy ; and portraits of Oliver Cromw'cll, Charles XII. th<' Czar 
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Ppter, Andrew Mamjl« Algens^ Sydney, Sir H. Vane, Sir Anthony More, 
Sir P. P. Rnbehs, Ben J^onson, and M. S. Metxim, celebrated for the exquisite 
collection of insects painteil -by her. 

Sixdi, Haidehiiia libraiy' ; cbniaining portraits of Cranmer, Usher, Burleigh, 
§alisbuiy% Spelinan, Dugdale, Cb^O de Medicis, Duke of Marlborough, 
Louis XIV.' and a beautifol pcutrait of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth. 

Seventh, The royal library ; ebntaining the original Magna Charta; the por- 
raits of £d%vard III. Ileniy 11. Henry V. Henry VI. Countess of Richmond, 
rleniy VIII. Edward VI. Mmy, Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, James I. 
[Shades I. Henrietfaau Charles II. WilUtun HI. Speed, Camden, &c. 

'Eightl^,.n,Babquetfog’<rQom, contains only a portrait of George II. and a table 
nade of rarious speotmelts df . lava. In this room the three painters have 
ucerted all their pow^ of ctecoratiOn: it jgi\'es a perfect idea of tlie mag- 
lificence of that ihniie, but it is 'hteavy and incongruous; there are many gotwl 
tarts, but dhey do not unite. 

Ninth, Sloane and Cracherode.KCollection-^volcanic minerals, spars, &c' 

Tentli, Sloane and Cracherode->dtells and petrifactions. ' ' 

Eleventh, Sloane— marine prbdijKitions and reptiles. 

Twelffoi, Sloane»-birds tuid bensts. 

Thirteentli, Fisb and serpents. 

Fourteedlh, On the sttnitase Is a crocodile 31 feet long. 

The ndble collections of Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Townley, and the 
Egyptian antiquitiei^ are arranging in the new building, but not yet ojtened 
or public hiqpectiop. 
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The present establishment is as follows: 

Forty-one trustees, twenty virtue of their offices, six representing, the 
Sloane, Cotton, and llarleian iamilies, marked S. C. 21. and ftfteen chosen 


by the former twenty. 

TRUSTEES 

Archbishop of Canterbury.. 

The Lord Cliancellor. 

Lord President of tlic Council. 

First Lord of the Treasury. 

Lord Privy Seal. 

First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Lord Steward. 

Lord Chatilibcrlaiii. 

Tlirco Socn^turies of State. 

Bishop of London. 

FAMILY 

C. Sir George Cornwall, Bari. LL. D. 

C, Francis Aiinesley, Esq. 

U, Duke of Portland, F. R. and A, S. LL. D. K . 


BY OFFICE, 

. .0 
Speaker of the HoufMs of Coinraon6. • 

Chnijcollor of the Exicfaequer. 

Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench. 

Master of the Rolls. 

Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. 

i 

Attorney General. 

Solicitor General. 

President of the Royal Society, 

President of the College of Physicians. 

TRUSTEES. 

//. Marquis of Ticlilield. 

5. Hans Sloane, Esq. F. R. S. 


TRUSTEES ELECTED. 


Doan of Lincoln. Marquis Bute. 

Henry Cavendish, Esq. F. R. S. Bishop of Durham. 

Vlarquis Towiishend,. P. S, A. LL. D. and F. R. S. Earl of llardwicke, K*. G. 

[inrl Aylesford. Ri«'ht Hon. Sir Williaiu Scott. 

Earl Spencer, K. G. Right Hon. George Rose. 

Duke of Grafton, K. G. Lord St. Helen's. 

Lord Frederic Campbell. 

VoL. I. 


P 



^ _ aild Fridiiya, except Chri^^tmas, 

> ou ai>d Feusit*day(i» aijal during August 

V‘ "T ' V* ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^lll^'' fie^iSlie^r. 'P^NSons wif^nin^ aduiittance are to at the aiiti-nH>n). . 

H^lkMipoai^e tea>aikd‘ttrOk and inacnbe their names and residence in a 

" ^ W<^. I Five companies, of not more than fifieeu each arc admitted, 

sQjiil tign> O^cjljock; hut there is no nuo^iiy fur filfteen 

pKrfy, dtafiidt on the book are admitted together, 

if ih^ should hajtp^ 'fco bo alt strangers to cat^h other. 

reail]tngw|||g)Oin opi^, undeir certain regulations, from t«*n till lom 

ipvefy’da^';'‘«iiS»^ ^ilh^di^ya and Sundays. 


* 4 S y, 


'^^4 A 1OO0IS am ojimccl for Ht« inspeotion of vihifois, it ib undrrslood 

;b 3 UlttMhd of tfTe, vrUl ivdiniHod. 
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The annexed print is ‘a view of tlie Ifi^t hrflv- . w Wiitfi a A 

classir, elegance, that does honour to thtvge)ttius, of 

was the architect, of ' 

tu length tmd 'twc^t^-^iiie' m 'i‘rCaid'Ut/'':'';'^hp ' entH^I<«J^ '’^^^ 

’vestibule is hy a ilight of steps, which gives it ,an iur^f lincpinmon 
it is supported hy eight fine columns of the lonjc order, witii arcKi^ye, f> 

and cornice. The ceiling':' and;.vprnamcnted ' wth:' " 
lighted by a skylight of ail '^vali forrat;. ^TTiC'r'ctdumns are fih«ljii‘e|^ut«^ ■ 
scffgliofii, of a yellow porjdjyry ; tjie capit^ atid bases an; .btr«iz*^, 'gs'.a^ 
ihe ornaineiits in the hall. In four coriei^oudhig nichei vaipvO^^’ ti^tn 
ai)ti(|ue, of two Muses, the Antmoits and the .Djs6obdJhs; ph>&: Cornice 
placed busts, urns, and griffins; Ov'er the niches are bsu^relievos, which 
also bronzed. At each end of the hall is a/stove of elegant con*- 

striiction; six Termini of fine w^rkpiani^^ ' sSijjport -U dhqsp; or oan<^^ 
whole is executed in cast-iron hroTized. Over each fii’c^daoe is :aU’^ii3|i^pricai , 
oaintiug in . imitatkiri of foronze ; cotiapatti^oids over the 

d<K>rs in tfic sn^ Hiianner : and -idipi-e^ There 

is in- tills .h«^' a'.-syih'B^i^''^iihd '•prhikMtiihi^^ ij'w.; partsi^- 
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to piTuliKu- a whole, thut arc rarely seen; it is considered as the chef iVeeuvrt: 
of Mr. Holland, and woiihl do honi'>ur to any architect of any age or country. 
Of the |>riiit it may he projw^r (o say, that it is drawn with great accuracy 
aiul feeling, the |iersj>ecr>vc is easy and natural, and the general etlect broad 
and simple*. The figures arc ft*\v, hut introduced with great taste: it niiist 
he obvious, that a greater number would liu'ie impaired the general ettecl 
of tht* architectural design. • 

The new circular dining-room, when completed, will iincjuestionahly h«' one 
of tlie most splendid apartments in Knropt* : the walls are entirely I'overed 
with silver, on which arc painted Ktniseaii ornaments in r<;lief, with vine- 
leavts^. trellis- work, &e. are «*ight fine Ionic <*<->himiis in .vrr/ 5 '//V*///, i»t 

red granite; the eapitals an<l Inises ar<* silver, as are also tlic* enrit'lmieiits, 
iiionldiiig, &.e. uf the ar<*hitrave, frieze, ami corniet' : tlio latter is siirmouiiU'd 
hy an oriiainent that is somewhat Turkish in its eliarfK:tt*r, and u liieh, if 
it <loes not belong to the lonie order, ne,verilH‘less adds to the splt'iidom- 
of' the n»oin. Tlu*re are fair immense pier glasses, and under t?a<‘h of them 
a Ilia* tnarliU* <*himncy-picce of f‘xquisit<’: Morkiuansliip. As this sumptuoiis 
ajKirtnu'nt is ii<it \t*t <*onipleted, it woiikl he im[>ropi*r to attempt a pi'rlec-l 
deseriptioii j»f it ; indeed, almost iIh* whole of ('iirlton IIoiim* is miderguiiii: 
alterations and impro\cment<. Cii tli«* south side t>l* tliis a]>artiiient a. door 
ojK'fis into the. haJl-romn, a nui.M niagiiifict'nl and j>rinre*ly apartiiieiif : amUlu r 
door opens into a nc-w nK*m, ifiteiHK<l for a dra\virig-ro<jm, at prcs<'nl in 
an iJiiiiiiislicd state. 'Flie seats of se\eral of our nobility rival in splend<»iir 
iind costly njagnificciice this rcsidenc^c of the amiahlcr heir aj>parcnt ; hut in 
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die display of a sujierior taste, judiciously combining the appropriate, useful, 
and elegant, Carlton House is unequalled. 

Amid the curiosity and interest raist;<l by a view of Carlton House, nothing 
can exceed that which is excited by an examination of 

THE ARMORY. 

Thi> valuable and unique collection is a museum, not of arms only, but. 
of various works of art, dresstis, &c. : it is arr.mgod with great order, skill, 
and faste, under the immediate inspection of His Royal Jlighness. It oceii])ies 
five rooms on the attic story ; the swords, firearms, &e. arc disposed in viirions 

fiirnres upon scarlet <do(li, and inclosed in glass cases; the wlioh* is ke|>t in 

• • 

It stall; ol” tlu‘ most perfect brightness. Here are swords of every country, 
niiuiv of which arc curiotis and valuable, from having lielonged to eminent, 
men : of these the most reanarkable is a swi*r<l of’ the famous Chevalier 
llovnid, tlie knight x/tux juur ct re/iroc/w. The noble reply 1 this illiis- 
Irioits living soldier, made to the C'otistable of Ih/urboii, divserves to be rcmein- 
bi'i’i'd. In the war between tlu' Tanperor ( harles V^ and Francis 1. of I’rnnee, 
the eonstahle had gone oier to the. ein|K;ror, disgusted at the persecutions In- 
met witli it) I raijee, from the rage, of lanii.sa of Savoy, the qfteen mother, 
whose overtures of mtirriago he had rejeeled. The emperor made the constalile 
generalissimo of' his armies; and in a battle uhieh wrts fought in the dui.-iiy 
of Milan, and in which the French were obliged to retreat, the Chevalier 
llos ard was mortallv w'ouuded. C'luirles of lionrboii seeing him in this state. 
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told him how greatly he lamented his fate. ** It is not me,*' said the dying 
ehevalier, ** it is not jue you should lament^ but yourself ^ who arc Jightmg agmnst 
your hiiig and country.^* A sword of the great Duke of Marlborough, one of 
Louis XIV. and one of Charles 11. : the two last arc merely dress swords. 
A curious silv<*r-baskot-hiltcd broad sword ol' the Protendei’^s, .embossed with 
figures and foliage. But the linest sword in this collection is one of excellent 
workmanship, which once belonged to the celebrated patriot Hampden ; it Vvas 
t'xecuted by Benvenuto Cellhii^ a celebrated Florentine, who was much em[>loyed 
by Francis 1. and TV)[>e Clement VII. 

Peter Ton'igiano, who executed the monument of Henry VII. in Westminster 

abbey, <'ndeavour«'d to bring over Cellini to Lngland, to assist him ; Imt t.\*nini 

disliking llic violence of his temper, >vho usejd to boast that ixe had given the 

» • 

divine Michael Angelo a blow in tlw fece with his fist, the marks of which 
he would carrv' to the grave*, refused to come with him. Vasari, who 
was conterniKirary W'ith Cellini, sjieaks of him in the highest terms. He was 
originally a goldsmith and jeweller, and executed small figures in alto and 
basso-relievo with a delicacy of taste and liveliness of imagination not to he' 
excellcHl ; various coins of high estimation were executed by him for the Duke 


* TLis event liappeiied in flic palace of Cardinal di Medici :—Torrigiano beini^ jealous of flie 

superior honours paid fo MicJiacl Angelo, briitail^ struck him in the face; his nose ivas flattened 

bj the bloiv : the aggressor ded^ and entered into tbe army^ but being soon disgusted with that life, 

« 

left it and came over to Eiijs^lund. < ^ 
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of I’’lorencc ; and in the latter part of hla life, he pcrfbrme<l several large works 
in bronze and in marble witli equal reputation. He wrote his oAvn memoirs, 
which contain much curious and interesting inibrmation relative to the con- 
temporary history of the arts. 

The ornaments on the hilt and ferrule of the scabbard of this curious sword 
are in basso-relievo ii\ bronze, and are intended to illustrate the life of David: 
it is a most beautiful j>ie(?e of worl^ and in the highest preservation; it is 
k€q)t with the greatest care in a case lined with satin. 

In the armory is ayoutltful [jortrait of Charles XII. of Sweden, and beneath 
it is a couteati tie chmsc used by that monarch, of very rude and simple work- 

manship. A sword of General Moreau’.s, and one of Marshal Luckner’s : hut 

• • 

it would hfc impossible in our lunits to notice a luimlredth jiart of what is 
interesting in this collection. 

In another room are various specimens of plate armour, lielmets, and 
weapons; some Indian armour of very curious workmanship, composed of 
steel ringlets, similar to the hauberk worn by the Knights Tem[)lars, but not 
so heavy, and the helmets are of a different construction. Here are also some 
cuirasses, as worn at present in Germany; a vcr\' curious a>llcction of firo 
anns, of “various countries, from the match-lock to the mcHlern inTproveraents 
in the firelock; air-guns, pistols, &c. lii this room arc also some curious 
saddles, Mamaluke, Turkish, &c. ; some of the I’urkish saddles arc richly 
ornamented with pure gold. . 

Auotlnir room contains some Asiatic .chain aruionr, and an effigy of 'I’ippoo 
Siiltniin on horst^hark. in n. drcs<; that ho woiv. Mim'i'. arr also a inod<->l of a 
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cannon and a mortar on new principles; some delicate and cnriotiH Chinese 
works of art in ivory, many .rich eastern dresses, suid a palanquin of veiy’’ 
costly materials. 

In another apartment are some curious old English weapons, battle-axes, 
maces, daggers, arrows, &c, ; several specimens also, from the Sandwich and 
other South Sea Islamis, of weapons, stone hatchets^ &c. 

Onr ' young men of ftishion who wigh :to indulge a taste foi anti({uarian 
res^rches, may project the rcivival of an old j)attem for that apj)eridagc of 

the leg called boots, from tlie series of them worn in various ages, which 

* 

form a singular jwt of this collection. 

In presses are kept an imnidtise collc^etion rrf* rich dresses, of all countries; 

' ' *• 

and indeed so extemsive and multifarious are the objecrls of lhi.s miisefmn, that to 
be justly appreciatetl it must ber seen. His Royal Highness bestoxvs consid<‘mhl(' 
attention upon it, and it has in c^onsequence, arrived in a few years to a pitch of 
unrivalled jwrfection. Among the dresses are sets of uniforms, from a genend to 
a private, of all countries who have adopted unifonns and military drcssis of 
those* who have not. All sorts of banners, colours, horscvtails, &c. ; Roman swords, 
daggers, stiletto<?s, sabres, the great two-lianded swords, and amongst the rest, 
one witli which' eitecutions are pertornuxl in Germany, on the blade of which 
is rudely etched, on one side a figure of .lustice, and on the other the mode 
of the execution, which is thus : — the culprit sits ujwn a chair, and the exe- 
cutioner comes behind him, and at otw blow stners the head from tlie htnly. 
Besides the jKvrtraits of several Dukes of Brunswick and Count de Lippe, there 
are those of C^hsirles XII. tlie Emperor Joseph II. and Frederic the Great, 
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and various other princes and great men renowned for their talents in the 
art of war. 

Of the exterior of Carlton House it may be sufficient to observe, that it is 
situated on the north side of St. James’s Park, and that the principal iront 
faces Pall-Mall*. The {KJitico is a most splendid and magnificent work, of 
the C/orintiiian order, epriched with every embellishment tliat elegant order 
is capable of receiving. It has been objected, that the other parts of tliis 
front arc t(X) plain to correspond with so rich a portico; the front is rustic, 
and theri'foif; does not admit of ornament; but tlie e\'e is hurt by the vio- 
* leiice of the transition from the most luxunant decoration to tlie most rigid 
plainness. Carlton House, with its court-yard, is separated from Pall-Mall by 
a dwarf screen, whicTi is surmounted by a very bcautifiil colonnade. A riding** 
house and stables, belonging to His Royal Highness, are at the back, immediately 
contiguous to, St. James’s Park. The garden is laid out with the utmost 
taste and skill of which its limits are capable. 

On the 8th of February, 1790, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
had a state levee, for the first time, at his palace of Carlton House, which 
was the most numerous of any thing of the kind for many years; and, 
except the want of female nobility, w'as more numerous and splendid than 
the generality of the drawing-rooms even at St. James’s. 


* Pall-Mall was formerly laid out as a walk, or place for the exercise of the mall^ a game 
long fcince disused ; its aorlhera side being bounded*by a tow of trees, and that to the south by the 
old wall of St. James’s Phrk. 
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to^lHto tl^JPlritaibe ttf '^|1^V * * *“ ■ 

for hi^ pvMU; tp^ i«)^(M»|Ob.\ old bidding ^ng 

j1^dged projser by FtM^iamoM io Mial»le Hb the'' preheat 

noble e^GficQ ki its room; nnd Mr. Holland had ibe' bMoiinr^f b^ 
thb areiihect. There is ox^ one dung ivaoiing* in, this palace^ and which, 
Drom the present state of the arts, and still move the liberal matuier in whidi 
they are at present patronized, we hope it is in Hb Royd Highness's con* 
templaliuu to supply. It is a collection of pictures by living artists; tliese. 
selected witli His Royal Highness's well known delicacy of teste and judg> 
menh would complete tlie decorations of tliis truly magnificent and psikcely 
PALACE. ‘ ‘ . 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHAI^JEL 

Lmcours iim fields. 

The annexed pnnt is a very accurate and interesting vietf til ippfi|dt«^f0d 
chapel : Uie general efiect of the architecture is simple and agrbeab^b^ * is 

8 dngnlBiity in the pilh(xs ; those m the second tenge in tbe g^HeiMM do'not 
stand peipendicularly up<m those u^r them, but toe a little mme 

backward; this is mentioned to account singular app^toati c e they have 
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went in a botiy, with Lord George Gordon at their head, to. pirpsejnt' their 
pctit^n to the House of Commons : ' they called themsebes The Protestant 
Association. These people, though perliaps inistakeh, were however generally 
respectable and orderly; but the cry of ** No Popery” had spread among 
the lower orders of thepeqdc, who, incited by a set of abandoned and despe- 
rate wretches, involved the metropolis in all tlte '^hotrors of sutmrehy and dis- 
order. * • , 

Ignatius Sancho, in his letters, gives a very lively and animated description 
■ , 1 
of that dreadful periotl. Oil tlie 2d of June, the day appointed fear the con- 

•sideration of the wished-for repeal-, Ijord North ju!^ got to the house a tjuarter 

of an hour before the assodators amved in Palace-yard. By the evening 

there were at least an hundred tliousand 'poor, miserable, ragged rabble, trom 

twelve to dxty years of age, with blue cockades In their hats, besides half 

as many women and children, all pafading the streets, the bridge, and the 

park, ready for any and every mischief. Loid Sandwich was woutided by them, 

but was rescued by the guards. A large party of them went about two in 

the aflemoon to visit the king and queen, and entered . the park for that 

purp(^, but found the guard too' numerous to forced,, and after some 

useless attempts, gave it up. Tlie Calholic Chapel, the subject of this article, 

was attained by the mob and materially injured: with mucti other valuable 

property, tliey destroyed a fine-toned organ, and a very fine altar-piece, painted 

by Casali : the Sardinian ambassador offered five hundred guiii^ to the rabble, 

to save the picture nnA the otgm ; but they told hhn, they would bum him if 

A 

they could get at liim; and ihstimtly destroyed them both. 
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These dreadful scenes continued to disgmce the metrofwlis till the Otli of 
June, when the rioters were suppressed^ after having destroyed the premises 
of Mr. Langdale, an eteinent distiller, on llolbohi'Hill; numbers of them 
miserably perished. in the ftames^ intoxicated to stupefaction with the spirituous 
li(}uors, which ^re set nunniog down the kennels. 

The mischief executed by these.widked;^dinftituated wretches was enormous. 
The Fleet prison, the Marshalsea, King's Bench, both compters, and Totliill 
Fieldii, with Newgate were forced open ; Newgate partly burned, and three 
hundred felons, from thence only, let loose upon the world. The King’s Bench 
• also was.^burnod. The insurgents visited the Tower, but found it too strong 

jfe for tbem^ : Biitr so sopiiie and feel^e was the .government of the city under 

Brack Kennett, then lord mayor, ilM the mob succeeded at the Artillery-ground, 
where tliey found, and took to their ua^ ftye hundred stand of anus. The 
Bank waS; threatened, but pimr^ by a detachment of the guards; Lord 
Mansfield’s house Was completely desl^yed; and, to the irreparable loss of 
learning and. science, his valuable library and collectiojor of manuscripts, which 
' had hew the labour of many years and great expenew to bring together, 
dewMed without mercy to the devouring flames. 

Tbe military . power at the aftrighted capital to order. The 

obnoxious bill was repealed; many ; 0 f, the rioters were hanged, and Lord 
-George .Qoidon wimnittc4. ,V^; the Tower ; he . was afteru'ards tried and acquitted, 
but was put in ohatge of as. a lunatic. It is whimsical, that this 

hero of^ .the Protest^, ^iiwUgtp^ wbea he was some years after confined in 
Newgate for a ybd, oh dte. Queen of, |^nce, tu^^ 
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7h£ print of tlie Coal Exchange is intend^ed^ to I'^present thpt busy period 
of the day vhen buyers and sellers meet ifoe the purpose of compleUng their 
old bargai»s« and making new ones. The groups are disposed with so much 
felicity, that they form a pleasing foreground, and break in the architectural 
pers}>ective without diminishing, its cfliict A collection of individuals, meeting 
widi a view to their separate interests, ncoessaiily describe the same passions^ 
varied only by the ditferenoe of cbi^acter upon which they operate; but 
the artist luts givtn an expression to the group on the left hand very different 
from either of tlie groups on the, fright : the simplicity which distinguidios 
one of the figures is highly characteriatic. The tall figtire with a paper in 
bis hands behind him* appears intended to represent 'd. trader of the old 
school, and forms an admirable contrast to the buckish nonchalance of the more 
modem merdkant leaning against a pillar. The aldcrmanic figure which# 
aj^kcars to be resisting the eloquence of an inferior tradesman, is hapinly con* . 
trasted with the spare and meagre fi^^ires which compose that group. There 

■9* 

is an arch rithplicity . in thi^ countenance of the. orator with a pen in his 
hand, that seems to boqieak confidence as well as attention. There is a chaste 
ronectneRs in the whole pieture, highly creditable to the taste of the artists, 
and it produces altogether an efiect which the subject scarcely promised. 

This building was pufal^iased, in the year 180$, by the coiporation of the 



city of L(»)don, lihe : piiwite property it 

had been, for the snni of 25,400/,: of cb^act of 45d Geoi^e til. 

intituled, An> A^t for estah^hii^. . a fr^}iS^^*t *^ Gly ^ ^ iMSlXitii for the 
Sale of Coals, and for prevaitmg^'WrianAs and Jmpositiems. in the Vend and Delivciy 
of alt ' Coals brouj^lu into the Port tf London, within certain Places therein mentioned. 
The powers granted by tliis act :bave been altered at>d enjarged by subsequent 
acts of the 44th, 46th, and 47th George 111. T^ie property of the land and 
building is vested in the lord mayor, who is empowered to receive a duty 
of one jienny per chaldron (or ton, if sold by weight,) on all COAUS, cindebs, 
or CULM, brought to the port of London : the object of this duty is to repay 
the purchase money, and to ^support the expences of the estabUiuneut ; when a 
sullicieut sum for this purpose has been raised. . the duty is to cedse. The 
business of the Coal Exchange is conducted by fifteen gentlemen, called the 
Board of Sea-Coal Meters, In their office is taken tlie metage duty above- 
mentioned; and also the orphan' duty, which is coUected by the principal .clerk 
(as deputy for Mr. Alderman Newnham). There are two clerks in this office,- 
pmd about one hundred ship-meters, assisted by labouring nfoters. The duty 
oh metage is one shilling, to be paid for every five chaldrons or olie vat, which 
is paid into •the Cbaml>er of lA>ndon by the meters upon oath. Their business 
is, to deliver all coal-ships that come into the port of X^don. Every ship, 
within twenty-four hours after her arrh'al at or to the westward of Gravesend, 
is obliged to send an. affidavit of the quantity and quality of her cargo; which, 
unless freighted fiir goyeminent, must be sold in tlie <q;>en market. * Any 
merchant or owner may bring their own coals into tins mnrket, without the 





.mterventioh ;of a f^or or muldte man* in quandti^ not less than twenty-one 
chaldrons. Every sale must be in the regular appointed hours, fk>m tweive 
to two; and the price of the coals, with the name at full length, of both 
buyer and seller, entered in a book, a copy of which must be given to tlie clerk 
of the market, who is to keep a register of each sale: the perialty for not 
ilelivering such copy to die clerk, is not exceeding 100/. nor Jess than 20/. : 
any fraudulent bargain,’ such as the making an cjitry of one price in the market, 
and agreeing ii])on some deduction or abatement to be allowed aftenvanls, 
subjects tlie odendcr to a like penalty. 

• The Land-Coal M<;ters is atiotber department: there are three princijMil 

’ meters for the city of London atprestmt, but the establishment will bo reduced 
to two at the death of anj" one of tlu^ present holders of that office. Their 
business is, to inspect by themselves, or by their deputies and labouring meters 
cause to he inspected, the admeasurement of'ttoals sold by tcharf measure. Others 
an; a]>[ioiiited for Suitv and for the city of Westminster. In I^ondon, the 
principal meters are appointed by the lord mayor and court of aldermen, 
and arc liable to be fined or discharged for neglect of duty or nialvcrsation 
in their office: their jurisdiction extends over the city of London and its 
liberties, and ffom the Tower to Limehouse-Holc. The principal meters 
for Surry are elected by the churchwardens of the different |jafishes, and are, 
for neglect or other offenecs, under the contrpul of the quarter sessions for 
tlie county ; their jurisdiction extends over alt the parislies on the southern 
banks of the 'Thames, from Kgham to llotherhithc. llie principal meter 
for Westminster is appointed by the king, and under the controul of the 
VOL. I. ' R 
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. A shUling i^r cl^dh»fi coak brottght iro i. Newcastle- 

iap6fa*^T^e port of Xip^^ was g«^aii:e^ by King ChaWes IL to Charles 

!0ake Richiuond. his natural son; l^ouisa Rcntie de Peone- 

cse^^ 9a'lal^,^^W by his sister, the l:>ucliesr of Orleans, 

in the yehr 17^, fi)r th^^e- pra^ pur^ of making a com|ucst of diat airiomits 
otPdm^ a view to eonfinn him in the IV“neh interest: in this project 
^ c»^plete]^ .and ratained her ascendency i>ver him till she died. 

C3htfuh>s^(pMai4^ hev:]|luch<MS.-o Portsmouth, Countess of Fan iliam, and Baroness 

*** conferred on her (he tiidn bf iDuchees 

goyarainent thought i>r<')per to.'pij^h^ oPthc- ■ 

;0n c^U;above-'meuti'oned. .. It ^.appeflanf;;|B^'" ' 

'.ihat H/bitought "in' to the' 
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MSlift^fiQliy boiK ,i)y Bcrvcaral duties ou jaoala. By 
dliwS | fcl {^^ to lj^« .toro diiUings per chaldron vmk JiiM 

Ateito ^ il 08 ^ thr<to tskltinga per chaldrdcu OBfw i^pi|i;to 

l«i Jamoa 11. from to it^poi o^e 

td|i{|ieh<^ two tiiirds towards the building; 8tfa 
Wpl^bfatk its. f«m 17O0 to^'lVoB, tw«dve diiUisiigs per chaldron, two thirds for 
th» ilto.njtjl^ ‘let 4^ne# lb#' ^ht year* from 1708, two shilUogs per 

tlm wli^ for dda .great purpose. 


sSr 


THE RUYAi. COCKPIT, 

* MXRh^>^Cl^ WALK, ST, JtJiMESS PAJ^. 

Xr ia iii^giUllritaL^ eyacpnine.^a picture with aq^ degree ^inattention, at»d hot 
•Tils* M )W‘ i ... * * ' 

e;KfaMw^"lfc^ wlto&jBtion at this sucoetofm epteyiii^ of the artists’ 


t;^li( a taDs rfombioitiott of -omib' 

diacli^h of Bosau. would say; the. 
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mcnt as inig'ht be expected, Thm print may, witliont undue partiality, be* 
acknowledged to ex<;ol that of Hogarth upon the same subject. It is different ► 
in one particular : here tlie satire is general, not personal; a collection 
of peers and pickpockets, grooms and gentlemen, bons--vivat}ts and bullies; in 
short, a scene which produces a m^Iey of charactc^rs, from the highest to 
the lowest, has seldom been painted with an adherence to nature so strict 
and so interesting. The principal figim^ in the front row seems to antici- 
pate the loss of the battle; his neighbour to the right appears to have some 
€g^s in the same basket; whilst a stupid sort of despair in the countenance 
of the next figure, proclaims Uiat all hojie is lost : the smiling gentleman on 
his left seems to be the winner. The clenched fists and earnest features of 
the personage in the same row, bertveen two sedate conteviplaiors of the. 
Jight, make one feel tliat sort of interest wliich arises from a. belief that the 
victory depends upon only a little assistance being given at that particular moment 
t<» the bird upon whose side be has betted. In tlie center, and on the highest 
row behind, are two figures apparently intended as hurling defiance to tlie 
whole company; they are certainly offering odds, which no one is disposed 
to take. A little to the left, and just above the smart officer with a cocked 
hat, is a group inimitably portrayed. A parcel of knowing ones, who have 
betted pretty high, finding tliemselves in the wrong Iwr, appear very desirous of 
edging off, and are attacking all togetlier a pi’rrsoiiage who has been too much 
for them; his attitude is expK^sive, and, with his ftngers thrust in his ears, 
seems to indicate tliat he will take no more bets; whilst the two figures (one 
in a cocked hat) to the left, appear to enjoy the humorous expedient If it 
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were not for tlie knowledge we liave, tliat personal reprcseutations are entirely 
out of the question, w'e siioukl be inclined to suspect, tb<*. artist had in view 

the late Right I-ionounible C. 1' »and Lord , when he drew ^lese 

personages. 

The two feeders appear to take a verj' natural interest in their respective 

situations. On tlie right we discover a pugilistic exhibition, and at a little 

distance, horsewhips and sticks brandished in the air: all Uicsc are the natural 

accomjxuiiments of tliis scene. U}K>n the whole this picture has great merit, 

and conveys a more perfect idea of the confusion and bustle of a cockpit, 

than any descrijition. Horace tells us, that a j>oem and a j.>icture have tlie 

same object; but wc fancy tliat Horace could scarcel 3 ’- have anticipated, that 

Music, in the. present da\’^, should be brought to dispute the palm of r<'pre- 
» 

senting actions with her two sisters, and even to assume the dignity of the 
cjiopcea. The account is wortli preserving. 

In tire j'^ear 1777, Raimondi gave a conc-ert at Amsterdam, wliich was to 
represent to the ear the adventures of Telcmachus ; it lasted an hour. . The 
parts were distributed in tlie follow-ing manner: — ^Telemachus, first violin; 
Mentor, violoncello; Calypso, flute; Eucharis a uj'mph of Calypso, the haut- 
boy; the rest of the nymphs were other wind-instruments. The piece began 
with a svTnphony, which, in the usual way, expressed a storm ; upon which 
followed a duet, witli uccom|>animciits, between the violin and violoncello, viz. 
Telcmachus and Mentor rejoicing at their preservation. Caly^pso appears (the 
flute), and lis^nng, conducts the youth into her grotto. The remaining njunphs 
made tutti, whidt was sometimes iuteifrupted by a solo on the liautboy; for 
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tveot tin the i»hple otrdbesba atpimniMi tjie •lANp. 

iii^tt|»a»q9ats j^ay alternate w^os^ to aot^nd with tho teate d 

i * 

<Myfeo. ' 

> •* ^ 

Tbh aittempt of Raimondi cortainly admits of taany thfi con* 

nectibn of mmic and poetry » aelcnowledged^tbat mtiaic arid |iamtic| 
is not perhaps b 6 ob\ious; but, io this age of improveoafbnt^ we tlioald not be 
fuipiised to hear of a proposal for publishing Handei, illustrated iidtk pfn^ingi . 
we hope our ootemporaxies will not be so uncandid as to pirate the hiitt 
apd get the start of us. 


COLD-BATH FIELDS PRISON. 

This print represents an interior view of the prison, with two of the culprit 
at hard labour, in which they arc employed for an hour at a time. The 'ticv 

r* 

* 

is talnsn from Hie W8ter>Engine Court, where they are at work; througl 
the opeoHlg of the arch appears part of the chapel. The instant exhilnts th< 

t 

torodtey bringing two fresh men to n'lieve those who have completed tliei 
tainlc: the alacrity in the looks of the men who are working; at the appearano 
of the othai^ de|in<|Ufnts, is aptly contrasted with the suHy brutali^ of ih 
one, and almost stei|^ Ins^uibilHy of the other; they neitiber of them i^pea 

f 

to be thoroughly broke in to the dhcijiline of the house. IhefU is somethinj 
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to .festi^ . health , by temperance and cleanliness, and to mend the mortds of 
the prodtgate by restraining vicious intercourse, were among the objects which 
the prajentdra of this;instttution had in view. This prison is said to have been 
planned a^. conducted on the principles of die late benevolent Mr. Howard. 
As it is not , the object of tins work at all to enter into |K)liUcal disputes, we 
shall conhne ourselves to a short statement of the nature of the establishment; 
merely observing, in the year 1800, Sir Francis Burdett moved in Parliament, 
that tlie management and conduct of tiiis prison be enquired into. A com- 
mittee of tW House of Commons was appointed, by a s]>ecia) commission 
under the privy seal, to investigate it ; who made a fair and candid report, in 
which they declared, (hat some abuses did exist. In February 1808, Mr. Sheridan 
presented a petition, signed by the foreman of the grand jury, who had visited 
the prison in November 1807, stating, lluit the loaves with which the prisoners 
were .sen'ed, were deficient in weight from one and a half to two ounces, and 
that the prkdn weight was light. A s])eciai commission was also appointed to 
examine into -llm clrarge. 

The foUovdng is an extract from the certified copy of tlic report of the 
viriting magisbrhtes of the county, to whom it was referred to examine tlic 
allegations <«j»tained in the letter from Mr. Sheriff Phillips to W. Maiuwaring, 
Esq. dated 13th November, 1807, • 
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Upon the whole, tlierefore, of this investigation, it appears to your com- 
mittee, that the sheriff has been imposed upon, and tliat the statement made 
to liim originated in misapprehension, and was altogether frivolous and un- 
founded. Ami your said committee lastly report, tliat they have frequently 
examined into the state ami condition of the hous<‘ of correction, and of the 
scvcTal prisoners tliero confined; they have found the prison ptTfectly clean, 
and the prisoners healthy and without complaint: aiuhyour committee hav«- 
great satisfaction in representing to the lloiisc, that it appears to them, by 
the information of the llev. Mr. Kt^ans, the ehapluiii to the prison, and Mr. 
Aris, the governor, that the prisoners behave ortlerly, with decency and dut; 
decorum in the chapel during tliviue service ; and that the children, who are 
kept sejiarate and apart from their parents, make great progress in their learning : 
all which the committee submit. 

“ Da.vii:i. Witl-iAMS, Chairman,"" 

Rfport of the Tjiavjees'F- Jury qf’ the February Session, 1808. 

“ We, the 'Traverse Jury, h.ave visited the prison, and have ins|»eeted the 
whole, and have conversed with many of the prisoners, and fi>und no cause of 
complaint, either in the internal regulations, or the quantity or quality of the 
provisions, t»ut highly ajjprovc of them.” 

Without pretending to comment on tliese reports, w'e shall merely state, 
that it appears, from the prison bread-book, that the loaves, taken in tiie ag- 
gregate, are almost alwuys above weight; as it is a standing order of the 



magistrates, tbat' ^e inUcer shall be paid lor such over-weight, and consequently 
he has no motive for making his bread light. On the day tlie grand jury 
visited the prison, it api>ears by the book, tliat the bread was two pounds 
over weight in Uie aggregate, tliough it is veiy jiossible that some of Uie 
loaves sejiarately may have been light. 

It is a strong proof of the healthiness of tlie prison, that from November 
1793 to November 1807, out of 19,8(>2 male and fenmle prisoners, only ninety- 
one have died : there have been twenty-lbur bom in die prison in the same 
period. There are three hundred and thirty-three cells in the prison, in which 
the convicts are locked up separately at night ; there are also more commodious 
apartments for those who can afford to pay half-a-guinca jer week for them. 

The prison js divided into two sides, tlie male and female. On the male 
side are live da^'-rooms for the convicts, two rooms for the vagrants, who are 
sent there for seven days previous to tiicir being passed to their respective 
parishes ; one separate apartment for the ilebtors, one iniirmarv, one foul 
wanl, and an apartment for the clerks. On the f«?:jiale side are six day-rooius, 
a wash-house, tw(» store-rooms, one infirmary', one foul ward, and an apartment 
for the children of the convicts, wJu» are kept separate from their |>arputs, 
and are taught to rtiad, say tlieir catechisin, fkc. : tliey have thn:o ^nieals a 
day, and are comfortably clothed. 

The cotfNTV allowance to the txaivicts is, for the day, one pint of water- 
gruel, one pound of bread, lialf a pound of meat, t>r six ounces when dressed, 
three tim^s one week, and four times the next; on the intermediate days 
they hav'e the broth in which their m<=!at was boiled. All sick persons have 
wine, or whatever indulgence is ordered by the doctor. 

VOL.1. 
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The following are the regulations ol‘ the prison : 

1. That the walls and ceiling shall be strraped once in the year at least, 

2. '^riiat th«^ cells shall be kept clean. 

3. That they shall be supplied with fivsli air by ventilators or otherwist^. 

4. 'riiat tlier<‘ shall be two rooms for the sick. 

5. That a warm and cold bath, or bathing-tubs, shall be provided. 

r 

6. Tliat this act shall be hung up in die gaol. 

7. 7'liat a surgeon or afM>thecary shall he aj>poiiit.ed, witli a salary. 

Onc<! every year the governor is iiiterrogated, v hether tlie above seven re- 
gulations have been complied with- 
in the first court of the prison are fixed against iht; wall three large hoards, 

containing an abstract of the various acts nrlative to the tliitjes of the go- 
vernor anil conduct of tlic prisoners; they are placed at a convenient height for 
ri^ading. 

The prisoners are severally employed in useful labour. Males, in picking 
i»iikuin, knotting ol* yarn, making of spun yarn, making rope, making and 
repairing tlie prisoners’ i*lothiiig, whitewashing ami painting the prison, at- 
tending the county carpentc'r* bricklayer, niason, or plumber, as labourers; 
and i>lbers as gardeners, carpenters, making wlieelbarrow’s and other utensils 
for the garden. 

Females, in spiiiniiig thread for the use of the prison, making and repairing 
the bedding and clothing for the prisoners, washing, picking oakum, &c. 

Sir Robert Taylor was the architect who began the building; aftc-r Jiis death 
Sir William C’luinibers was appointed to that oflice; at his decease it was 
comi>lcted by Mr. Rogers, county surveyor. 
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It is an observation often made, and the truth of it is obvious to the most 

* 

careless observer, that the beauty of our princijial buildin;;s in the mctrojuilis 
is in a great measunv obscured, or tla; efi’eet, as archil ectural ornaments, 
entirely destroyed, by their situation or ucighliotirhotal. 'I’here an: few public 
buildings to which this observation applies more pointedly than tlie ('ollege 
of Pliysiciatis. It is situated in Warwick-limc*, aiid its ap))earan(;e is thus 
wittily descTibed by ( Jarlh : 

m • 

• Whero stands a domes majibstir to lljc 

And surriptnous arclio.s bcjir its ova! Iirii^ht, 

A iToIdpn ^IoIms placpd lii^h witli artful skill, 

StTiiis to tiu* distant siglit u irildrd pill." 


♦ Warwick-lanc took its name frrim boinjj llip town rr.vulrnre of tin* Karls of Warwick. \Vv \ 

have a curious uicmion in Stow, of Richard Neville, itu* famous kiug-inakin;r ^ho is 

described as *■ cominj^ to Tamdon, in (In* inemoruble convention of 11, W, with (500 men, all in 

red jaek<‘ls iiubroderrd, with ra^ired staves lM‘fore and behind, and was lodged in Warwieke- 

lane: in whose housti there was often six oxen eaten at a breakfast, and every taverne was full 
♦ 

of his mente; for he that had any acquaintance in (hat house, might have there so much of 
swltlen and rest ineale as he could pricke and carry ypon a lung dagger.’* — S row's Survaie^ p. 130. 
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folds iiot ijieipracefitl ; in all except where the dress Is inimical to tlb^ ii£ul|^or*s 
art, it may be Cdled a good performance. By his portrait we may learn, 
that^is worthy wore a black wig, and was a good-looking man. He was 
crvAteda haSronet November 12, ICOO; so that he certainly had some €bi>t 
qf. gratitude fHth the restored nionarc'h. He died in 1605. llit> kinsman and 
executor, Edmund Boulter, £sq. e^xpended *7^666/. on his funeral expencc's. 
In SlYRPE’s Stouj, vt»l. I. book 1 . p. i8P, he h spoUa as, a bewfqctort and that 

A * ^ 

he rebaUt the great parlour, and oinr it the court-room, which were consumed 
in tlie year l66(i. He servi'd as a master of tlw comimny in 1652 and 16.'55, 
and in 1688, and again a tburtli time. ' I'iie an(‘cdotc of his liounty to tlie CoU('g<> 
of Fhysici^s might Iia^e led one to suppose, that the gro<‘t>rs had not met 
with more liberal treatment; hut bv tlie Afincit/n the itatue and tin pot trait, lie 

« t ' , ‘ 

teentt to have gained here a tUgra of popularity.** * 

There is nothing nmarkalile in the interior of tlie building, except the lihrar\’ 
and tlie great hall. The former was ibuiided by Sir Tlieodore Mayeme, and 
con.siderahly augm<*nteil by the Earl of llorcbester; it is handsomely fitted 
op, and e<mtaiQ6 a respectable eollc*ction of medical and other iKxiks. Among 
tlie MSS. of the iQ^egc, members. 

' Tlie large ball, whichvis (Ipnly hn print, ib a luuidsome, 

wdl^j|rq|^i|>)ltioiicd &uU^ay he it, is ratber too kwv. I'hc 

ph^Sichittll twe sitting at a long table, and appear to be ip die exa- 



iloely conirasted with the two figures on his right hand, one of wliidbr seems 









^*. indiflfeiretote/l^^.'to what ■' 

-is.,,'p^f6iiiij^'.ob|i|p^'''j^m;’''^^ 'a; se^^K^ftd^ed ■' 


M35. 

li''-' 


■ ' 




imtab^^ ^a^’tpus figure caD(ii4ftte"'M .'W0ll 

imagined j' an^ .one 'c^ tiM j^yaicians, on his left, who app^n^ to be 

' -'-it^J:'-:'’ j' ■ ■__■' iJi. ii.*_ •v. .-• . . L._ t.J_ • ___ I ■'' ■ ''li- ' , 


cdlHng for m anst^^ W <] ^jp j^on he has put, seems, by miilfiplying the 
attack, to increase the' smaft embarrai^ment of the poor exathiimnt*. The 
small gtoup of figures* who apjMsar to be employed in discussing some important^- 
cast!, are too deeply interested in its merits to take any part in what is going 


forward; they are drawn with great force of character, and very delicately 
hit off. ■ ‘ ' : 

I'liis apartment is enrid^d with some good portraits and busts of several 
eminent nieit.wljp have bdongetl to tl»e society. Among other portraite are, 
a fine paintmg. of Henley, ('Ornelius tlanson; a portrait of Sir 

Theodore Maverne; Sir Thomas Brown, aiiibor of Rdigio Mcdich and 
Errors; the gnat Sydeuhamr and his eptemporary. Sir Edward King, the 


* A.WiiimHicalaacckh’^r M rcUiisl an^r liu examinntiaii. A^ctT n variety of other 

qiiealion£i, he WM llnu inierrojjated j Kow, wr, in o case of despite fevesr, the path^iit want* nj» 
rc/irf hif ptrsfif^ion^ how ^Wkl you act Why, imswewsd the siudeiit, ‘‘ I shGiiUI give,” 

fipB. 4kc;,-^*rWcll, «lr, if that did not operatt^, what would you do 1 lion?” “ Why, sir, 1 should 
have jrecDune. to,” But if Uiat did the dc^red cflect, wimt rctoedy have 

you left Geiittca^^i” iwiid tiio w^rw# with a prcvfojfi^ iSSw, If alt these should fail, 

f wpiiki direct Ibo paiicut be brought here for cxamiiiatioa^ ajid I should despair of success by imy 
other nicans, if this failed to produce ‘ rcUif itjr perspiration.' " 
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favourite physician to Charles II.; Dr. Friend, the medical historian; Dr. 
Goodall. the Stentor of Garth’s Dhpoisary; and Dr. MelUngton, who is so 
elegantly complimented by that poet, under tlie name of Machaon. There 
is likewise a very good head of the anatomist Vesalius, painted on board, 
said to be done hy John Calpar, or Kdkar, a painter from the duchy of Cleves, 
who died in 1546. Tliis painter is said to liave excelled so much as a disciple 
of Titian, tliat several of his designs and paintings have been ascribed, even 
by Goltzius, to that master. His Nativity, which exhibited the light proceeding 
from the infant, was a much admired composition. Calcar designed all tlie 
heads lor the works of Vasari, and the anatomical figures in tliose of Vesalius. 
There are several otlier portraits by masters of inferior note, but which merit 
tl»e attention of a stranger. ^ . 

The College of Phj'siciafis was first incorporated in the tenth of Henry 111, 
The lettem patent thus express the reason for so doing.: 

" Cum regii ufficiis nostri vttmus arbiiremur, ditionis nostra hominum felicUati 
Omni rationc censuldHte, id autem vel imprimis fore, si improborum eonalibus tem- 
pest ivi: occurramus," fife. fife. 

Dr. Linacre is usually complimented with the whole merit of procuring 
this establishment, from his having licstowed u{>on the society the house in 
Knight-RideV-street, where they originally met; hut Dr. Cliambre and Fer- 
nandez dc Victoria, as well as Nicholas Halliwell, John Francis, and Robert 
Yarley, appear to be ec^ally entitled to a share of that honour which attaches 
to the founders of tliis society. 'Cardinal Wolsey, at that time lord chancellor, 
appears to have been the means through which the cliarter was obtained. 
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It does not seem to admit ot any doubt, that at this period die state of 
medicine required such an institution. The preamble to the statute made in 
the 3d Henry VIII. may afford us a tolerable idea of what that was. 

. ** The science and cunning of physic and surgerie, to the perfect knowledge 
whereof are requisite both great learning and ripe experience, is daily within 
this realm exercised' by a great multitude of ignorant persons, of whom the 
greater number have no manner of insight in the same, nor in any other 
kind of learning. Some also can read no letters on the book, so far fortli, tiiat 
common artificers, as smiifts, weavers, and women, boldly and accustornably take 
upon them g^reat cures and things of great difficulty, in the which they partly 
use sorceries and witchcraft, and partly apply such medicines unto the diseased 
as are very noisome and nothing meet tliere for, to the high displeasure of God, 
&c. &c. and destruction of the king’s liege people,” 

Surgeiy at this period seems to have been very much upon the same footing. 

By the 14th Henry VIII. besides oonlinning their privileges, it was further 
provided, 

** That for the making of the said coriioration meritorious, and very good for 
the commonwealUi of this realm, no person of the said politic body and com- 
monalty be suffered to exercise physic, but only those persons tliat he profound, 
sad, and discreet, groundly learned, and deeply studied in phj’sic.” 

By the 32d Henry VIII. they were exempted from certain personal services. 

Queen Mary confirmed tlie charters granted by her fiithcr. 

Elizabeth, by another charter, authorized the society “\r.,take yearly for ever 
VoL. I. 


T 
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fiiae, tvrot three, o« four human bodies to disse<^or anatomize, having been con- 

• ’ . ■ , *f- 

demned «38l d^ad.” . ^ 

. In. the year 1596, tltey prayed relief fitun t^ queen’a council against the city 
of Londen, jfyr an infringement of their privileges; and obtained a precept, 
j^rected to the mayor and aldermen, *.< That as even heietoibre#^ (the College 
cf Physicians) had been discharged from all burdens and impositions to which 
other citizens were liable, so now at tliat i»e«fent likewiae they should be 

' ft ' ■ . 

fwborne.” 

About the same period, a complaint being preferred the ccdlege by 

two persons whom tliey had iiued for irregular practice, titeir privities were 
further coaifiitned by the solemn award of the Lord Chief Jmtice Popham; 
the most important part of which appears to be, " tliat no man, though ever 
so learned a physician or doctor, might practice in London, or within seven 
miles, without the college licence.” 

James I. granted this society a charter, dated 8th October, anno regni 15, 
which was renewed by Charles II. and James li. By this latter the number 
of fellows was increased from fifty to eighty, and candidates who had taken 
■ their degrees in foreign universities, were qualified to become fellows. 

The object of this institution, and of the several charters which have been 
* granted to it, was certainly to enable the society to prevent the practice of 
physic by ignorant pretenders, or persons unqualified for the professiem. That 
such an object was extremely desirable, and most devoutly to l>e wished, 
can admit of no rers£6nable doubt: but citlier the autlrority has proved in- 
sufficient, or the means which have been employed to obtain the object have 
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been impiroper; for surely there is no metropolis in the world so piregt^t 
with empirical impostors, or so ajfiiel'itd with medkinct as Liondon. The attempts 
at reform which have for some time occupied a considendde portion of the 
public niind, deserve the most serious attention. If they are pursued with 
temper , and moderati<m, if the enquiries which are set on foot be conducted 
with so much candour as to preclude all suspi<aon of being intended to support 

a 

preconceived opinions, . and if the result of tins investigation be not made to 
dov^ail with certain speculative pro}>ositions already promulgated, the cause 
of science and humanity will be under great obli^tions to the learned and 
respectable Dr. Harrison, of Homcastle, and his follow labourers in the same 
cause; but, on the other hand, if the original promoters should suffer their 
schemes of reform to degenerate into a pitiful plan for the good of tlie pro- 
fessicui, or operate only to convert a science into a trade, we sliall hesitate to 
bestow the meed of praise upon tlieir labours, or to hail them as the bene- 
factors of mankind. 

The art of medicine, like tlic other arts which are necessary either to tlie 
existence or comfort of mankind, must have had a very early origin ; but, owing 
to the scanty records which we have of the ruder ages, w«; are unable to trace its 
rise or progress in very remote j>eriods, nor would the enquiry perhaps lead to 
any very irajjortant information. . It is obvious that it must have existed in a 
greater or less degree of cultivation even among tlie most uncnliglitciicMl nations, 
and modern discoveries lead us to conclude, that the mart savage and illiterate 
tribes are not without some portion of knowledge in that art, which lessens the 
miseries and prc4ongs the period of iiuman existence. So long as the art of 
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physic %vas supported^ not upon the foundation of actual experimenty but upon 
occult proi^ertics, assumed a$ data, it continually appeared tinder scwne near ibmri, 
and the dogmas of the preceding age were supplanted by the more fashionable, 
Ibut nc^ less &Qciful theories of* that which succeeded. 

Hippocrates was the first we are acquaiiided wilb who separated the jh’o- 
fessions of philosophy and medicine, and applied himscSf exclusively to the 
study of physic. After the revival of Grecian literature in the fifteenth century, 
his works were held in too high a degree of estimation, particularly as they 
are deficient in anatomy, which is the great foundation of physical knowledge. 
The liberality of Alexander die Great enabled Aristotle to project bis noble 
work, comprehending a general and detailed history of all nature ; and what 
remain of his writings upon^^aatural history and comparative anatomy,, will render 
his name dear to every student in the science of medicine, when his philosophy 
shall be forgotten. After the establishment of Alexandria, Herophilus and 
F4rusistratus contributed their labours to tlie improvement of this science, and 
wore among the first who dissected the human body. This practice (notwith- 
standing the obstacles oppose^ to it by religious prejudteesy obtained considerably 
under the Ptolemi^; but its prepress must necessarily have been slow, when 
we consider, that even by the touching of a corpse pollution was contracted, 

t. 

and the awfiii penalty of being interdicted the edtars of the gods attached 
upon the offender. This may account for the horrible expedient which history 
insinuates was practi«<^ at this period, by dissecting the unfortunate criminals 
alive. But the little we know of the Grceian professors, is from the few extracts 
vbich Kre to be found in tbe works of Gkden. It is singular, that tn so long 
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a period' as near six hundred yearsy which intervened from die days of Hip- 
pocrates, Herophilus, and Eresistratus, to the tune of Galen, we have scarcely 
any author upon medicine whose works have been worth preserving. - The 
Romans have not fiiniished one in this, or indeed in any other branch of natural 
philosophy; for certainly we should hesitate to admit the claims of Pliny or 
Celsus, who may be considered as mere compilers from their Greek precursors. 

Galen was born at Pergamos, in Asia Minor, about the year 130 of the 
Cliristian sera. He was educated at a considerable expence ; after bciing initiated^ 
into all the learning of the Greeks, and the schools of philosophy which then 
existed, he went into the service of die emperors, and resided principally at 
Rome. Among the remains of antiquity, there are few more valuable thaii his 
Commentaries, written ufKin the uses of the several parts of the l)ody, as hymns 
of praisf: to the great Creator. The beautiful story of his conversion every well 
inforined reader is acquainted with. 

From the time of Gaien> medical and anatomical science seems to have re- 
mained with little alteration and without improvement, till the decline and final 
oveithrow of the Roman power by the irruptions of. die Goths during the fifth 
century. The ten succeeding centuries have been properly chanicteri7.ed as the 
dark ages, when science retired to the cloister for safety and protection, and 
Europe was plunged into darkness so deplorable, that not a single nw of intel- 
lectual light shot across the gloom to make even that darkness more visible. 
Upon the restoration of learning, Hippocrates and Galtti were received as 
oracles^ and the doctrines of the latter had obtained so firm a root in the 
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to defy all opposition ; and the remedies which were supplied by tlie iinjwrfcct 
chemistry of that period, were only administered by the lower, the more 
ignorant, or more adventumus professors of medicine. 

At lengtli Pam<)clsus appeared, M'ho does not seem to have studie<J [diysie in 
any of tin; est^ddished schools, but to have picked up remedus from a” sorts 
of people, particularly from the chemists. From them ! . ' irned thv use of 

r 

mercury, opium, and antimony* by* these he was cnahlcf^ to .uri' many dis 
orders that had baffled tlie inert remedies of the followers of GjiIou, Noxclty 
and accident contributed to raise his fame, aud he obtaine..! the professor’s 
chair at Basil. Wlulher his > o.ees** he attributed to his merit or his iin])udenee. 
he was the father of a set of p.a.;tit •nici’s who oyjj)Ose<l the estahlislud stdiools, 
and ultimately triumphed over the Galenists, m twithstandiw^ the siipp* ''! f..* y 
received from the secular ix)wcr, whicn they called in to crush their atJ\er.‘ 

In the beginning of the seventeenth ceutur}*, S»r Theodore ’ layerjie, . o 
had been much opposed in Fmnce as a favourer of chemical r< uidies, une 
over to this country, and was appointed jdiysician to tlie king. He* is said 
to have countenance'* the use of antimony, and contributeu, I. ■ the . <ght ot' 
his great name iui'l authority, *'oera»li ate th ..lislinction which existed between 
the Galenic and chemical prae^tli *n'us. But uudieine soon after reM'ived still 

i 

greater improvements from anoiher tli.-ciple of Parari Isio, Van 1 lelrnont. He 
was tlie first who gave the name »f 'o the aeriforni >apours. and a]>p]ied 
its theory to the elucidation of some phenoiP'"n.i tlv animal economy. 
"We are surprised,” says Lavoisier, " to find n ' .»n Hehoont aii infinite 
number of facts which we are accustomed to consider us r^we jnc'ie? ii.” And 
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it certainly is impossible to deny, that his treatise de Flatilnu contains most 
of those spl ndid facts wliich we look at with admiration in tlic works of 
Priestley, Cavcndis.h, and even Ijavoisier himself. 'J’he phenomena his che- 
mistry presented were so marvellous, that lu- was accused of magic, and 
‘brown into the Irupiisiti* - from whence Iw was ultimately released, and 
having re* ri*d b, Holland, he (lioiv tlied in the y^-ar 1544. 

Soon aiicr .h lliisy ioii. Hr. »n formed plan® lor promoting the sciences 
in gciHaal, ;ui • iua» of natural philosopiiy in particular, llis comprehensive 
iniial ilinneJ Just estl'’.'-itc of the \alue of chemistry, and he jiointed out 

the ::iily inodt^ hy winch this, as well as the other branches of philosophy, 

can ever he attained as a science : — ' jiHuciuhnn, aut cxcositaudum, tpiid 
jiatura feret et faciat, s<kI un\4ikndto^> t"^‘ I L advised the collecting of facts, 
ami io (;in];<ir< the inatundy .aid captiously, a® the only basis upon which 
of sci: a- e<*nld Ik reared; he rejectoi I theory and conjecture uu- 
..•iyj,<.»rtev' ny eivpe’. iment, 'i'lie p' aiciples of philosophising licing altered agree- 
ahic (O nirectious of tliis Illustrious man, more light .has been thrown 
u|.K»n iln’ seii'Uft' « *' rupdiidne, in t>ne ceiiturv, than it had ceeived for two 
tiionsami ye;.rs .hdore. fie <lied i5th I' hni.. Miiti. 

In the Mat’ Bacon wa.s h ( to the M'orld. itohcrt 1 >. s l‘‘ was born; of 

%r 7 


v honi ii. iias oeen said, lu; was tiu >n doigucd hv natiye to suc- 

ceed to the iaiiuitrs aiul pnf|nirie> o» ih.-n » \traordinary genius." — “ Of the 


Wfltei’.'. 


••rtV' B.'K-rii.i, 


ted of cheniistrv with at iew to natural 


}>!ulosophy ami ‘'u * -iis ui lecf oii among the dnef Mr. il. Bo\ h-." 

\Vh at '.*.10 r • iWed ^'vo, Boyle Uenoniiiiated artificial air. He has 





examined the philosophy of the chemists with the greatest temper, candour, and 
modesty, and has admirably explained its weaker points. In addition to the 
facts which had been already ascertained, he a[^ars to have discovered, that 
some bodies, such as camphor, sulphur, &c. diminish the volume of air in which 
they burn. He died .30th December, 1691. 

To Boyle succeedtxl Mayow, a name of little note in the philosophical 
world for many years idler he had paid tire debt of nature ; but, according 
to the analysis of his works by Dr. Beddoes, " he was acquainted with thi 
“ composition of the atmosphere, and perceived the action of oxygen or vital 
“ air in almost all the whole extent of its influence. He was well aware of thi 
“ cause* of the increase of weight in metallic calces, and distinctly pointed out 
that certain bases are rendered acid by the accesnon of vital air. Thf 
“ doctrine of respiration is all liis own.— The oOice of the lungs (says he) is tc 
“ separate irmn the air, and convey to the blood, one of its constituent parts 
He investigates the change which the lur produces in die blood during iti 
" passage through tVie lungs and adds, that on respiration something noxiou! 
*' is thrown out.'’ But his philosophy, according to his Dutch trandator, doet 
not appear to have found much approbation in his own age. 

The experiments made by these three philosophers established the fact tliaf 
some elasfic vapour, analagous to air, escaped from bodies in many ojiera- 
tions; but Dr. Hales seems to have been the first who formed any idea ol 
tlie exact (juantiiy, wluch, in many instances, he ascertained by experiments. 
To the immortal Boerhaave we arc indebted for tlie doctrine of Jtesolutm 
and Composition. It W'as resened for the unfortunate, but illustrious Bechei 
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to arrange the desultory experiments of those who had pieccded him, and 
irom the immense stores of chemical facts, to form the theory of phlogiston, 
which soon obtained credit tliroughoiit Europe. Tliis theory was adopted 
and commented upon by Stahl, principal physician to the King of Prussia. 
Tlie doctrine of phlogiston has been succeeded by the new, or antiphlogistic 
theorj^ which has since sprang up *in France : it derived its chief origin 
from I,avuisier, who was joihetl by other eminent chemists and philosc^hers 
of considerable tsdents, who have united their labours to establish the, new 
system. Never was the passion for a^elty more happily exerted among the 
philosophers of France, tlian in the cultivatton of this ample field of know- 
ledge; which, however, had been first explored, and the richness of the soil 

demonstrated, principally by our illustrioiis countrymen, Mayow, Boyle, Hales, 

• •• 

Black, Cavendish, and Priestley; 

Wc are now arrived at a new a^ca of phyaic, which commenced under the 
most brilliant auspices. Out of the pneumatic theory arose the employment 
of fiictitious airs in medicine; and in ihmxy cases where these remedies were 
tried at the Hotel Dieu, in Paris, they proved eminently successful ; but having 
unfortunately been applied in a ease of consumption, in which tliey did not 
succeed, and the revolution in France beginning about fiie same period, together, 
with the tyranny of Robespierre, who put to death liavoisier*, and many 


* Lavoisier was sappond to be rich, and therefore was guillotined. Ilcwrquested but three days 

to dnish an important experiment he had begun, when the wretch who governed that unhappy 
* 

country, replied, “ France has no need of pbilosophbrs, bat of patriots;** and mrdcred him to exe- 
cution immediately. 

VOL. I. I- 
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o^er. literary^ characters, a veil was drawa over th^ branch of science for s 
time; bul^ as F«uicroyJusUy.obseryes» it has begun to establish on new views 
'^ore «bhd tJjah heietafbre possessed, a system cwf animal physics, whicfa 

promises an . abimdant harvest af .disAmv^c^. 

; .We have pursued tliis su^ect up to tlm introduii^ion of idtM *ur in the practice 
of ; stii^ioine, without Upping by the way ‘tp; ; notice other improvements of equal, 
if nc^. :more important consideration. About the year •! 628, the discovery of 
the ^rculation of the blood immoxtaliz^^i^r couiitrynfian, llarvey. ft is by far 
tite most impo||;mnt step towards a 'i^mpiedge of the animal economy that has 
been made in any age or in any cpunbfy ; and yet it appears to be so obvious, as 
to leave us in astonishni^t how we ccaild possibly have continued so long 
ignorant* of a motion in oshr frame, which is tlic basis of life, and which 
chance or . accident muat have made us sensible cf a tlipusand tidies. Indeed 
t^nany of the foots wli^h led to. this great discovery were known ev^ to the 
ancients; but their theories were incomplete or inconsistent; each in turn had its 
revolatiqii, and one..enor^^ClC^^ to anotlier. Hippocrates believed that all 
the vessdb copunumcated witli each other, and that the blood had a regular 
’ dux atid reflux to and from tlie heart; like the ebbing and flowing of the sea. 
• The ruxatomists of Alexmidtia,' finding in their dissections tlmt the arteries were 
empty, stqpposed'dhf^ l9 ;.bd rnercly tubes for the conv^ance of air, and gave 
them a jmmo,^M3|||^ipgIy, by which tiiey have ever since been distinguished ; 

- j .n- - -* — — ■ ■■ 

* .SiPWr diiiiflr appesw .^7 vrliffiiii i».lmawn. Coflambiu challengwl has opposen to make an egg 
: ataad minght on one end; ..ttiep. lUtenmfed it m yain t he to^ one, and flattening it witb a gentle 
f-ktAiw AW iwA An irft^ If af aatI wlfh/Mlf diflfi/itllf'ir. 
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and tliey suj^xMcd ^ veins to be the cmlf channels fot the blood. Cialeti 
discovered that the blood flowed both by tl\e arteries and veins, but he Was 
ignorant of its natural course. The pulmonary circulation ^vas known to Severus 
and several other eminent men. Fabricios ab Aquapendente (who was the pre- 
ceptor of Harvey) has particularly described- the valves of the veins, by which 
the blood is prevented, flowing at. tlieir ejdremities. But eveii Harvey was 
unacquainted with the direct commimication which subsists between the arteries 
and the veins: he thought die blood transuded through a springy' substance iuto 
tlie latter. This great discovery of Harvey’s paved the way to almost all the 
important improvements which luivc since been made in the science of medictoe. 
Aselli, an Italian physici^ discovered die lacteals, I>y which the chyle is 
carried through millions of tubes (whose perforation is too fine e\'en for the 
micro.scope to discover), and deposited in tlte glands of the mesentery, where 
being attenuatrsd by a thin diluting lymph, it is conveyed to the common re- 
ceptacle, and mounts by a perpendicular tube called the thoracie duct (which was 
discovered by Pecquet in France), to be poured into die left subclavian vein, 
where mixing with the blood, it loses tl«j name of chyle. From this vein it 
passes into the vena cava supwior. and through the tight auricle of the heart i.4 
forced into the right ventride ; from thence, by the astonishing mechanism of 
these parts, it is compelled into the great or pulmonary artery, which carries it 
to the lungs, and by its contracting power drives the blood into every part of 
that organ. ’ It is in this amazing laboratoiy it imbibes oxygen from the air we 
breathe, and in con^uence of which it ateumes a more brilliant colour. It 
■then enters tlie left auride by the four pdlmonary veins, and is thence protruded 

u2 
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into the led ventricle, 'which by contracting itself pushes the blood into the 
Hortu; hence, as from a great reservoir, it is impelled by the powerful energy - 
of the heart, and conducted by ihcans of the arteries to tihe most remote parts 
of tlie body. The extremities of all the eateries bdng connected witli the 
beginning of tlie veins, the same Iotcc which impels the Mood through tlie 
former, helps to drive it through the latter. The blood entering into the right 
auricle by the t-wo opposite currents of the vena cava superior and inferior, 
(that the streams may not clash,) a fibrous excrescence is interposed, which 
breaks tlie stroke of each, and throws both into their proper receptacle. 
Thus is the blood reconducted to the great reservoir from which it was ori- 
ginally impelled, and mixing with the new 'chyle, 'lithich recruits its exhausted 
powers, circulates again, ,first through die lungs, and then through the body. 

Great benefits were expected to result from die transfusimi of blood into 
the veins of diseased persons: die first hint of this great attempt was given 
so long since as 1658, by Dr. Christopher W^ren, Savilian professor of astro- 
nomy at Oxford. In die yc^ar 1666, the idea of transfusing liquor into the 
veins was improved by Dr. Richanl Lower, who invented the method of 
transfusing the bloo<l of one animal into anotlier. This ■was followed by Dr. 
£ldmund King, wdio rendered Liowet's method more complete and easy ; and 
various experiments were made, by direction of the Royal College of I’hy- 
sicians, upon hoitos, dogs, sheep*, &c. From England this invention passed into 


* ^ykea tlie experiment was mode some years since at Cambridge, by Profesaor Haewpod, the 
blood of a sbeep was ttansfusod into the veins of a pointer, and more blood being admitted *»»«■« was 
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France, where J. Denis, doctor of phyac at Paris, and Monsieur Emerez, per- 
formed this operation upon human subjects. Experiments of the same kind 
were likewise made J. G. Biva, at Rome.. 

M. Dents published an account of a young man cured of lethargy by trans- 
fusing the arU^rial blood of a lamb into his veins; and a surprising cure of 
madness was |>erfonned hy transfusing the blood of a calf into die veins of a 
man, in the presence of many persons of rank and learning. On the 23d 
November, 1667,. die blood- of a lamb was transfused into the veins of Arthur 
Coga, at Arundel House, by Dr. Edmuikl King and Dr. Richard Lower; and. 
Coga published an account of the benelit he received by the experiment, under 
his own hand: but this operation having been performed on Bai'on Bond, a 
son of the first n\juH»ter of state in Sweden (who had been given over by his phy- 
sicians lor an iuflammadon in his bowels), and on another person in the last stage 
of a consumption, both of which proved unsuccessful, the practice fell into 
discredit, and was forbid by the king's authority in France, and by die pope’s 
* mandate at Rome. 

A discovery of great importance in .medicine li^ epnferred the higlicst 
honours on the name of Haller; we mean of that property essential to all 


pn^r, the enimaT, sensible of plethora, began eating grass (wliicli instinct teaches them trill 
prodace sickness). An old bed-maker, who 'vras present^ immediately crkKl out, “ Txud, muistor! 
see if your dog be^ent turn'd sheep already t** — Our anti-vaccinarians of the present day ftirnish 
abundance of similar wise conclusiofns from sindlar data. 
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iiniuiiiJs, and likewise to plants, called irritabilily. He distinctly proves, that 
in (tU liiing bodies there is a peculiar properly wliich distinguishes, them tirom 
t/ie dead; .and Huller may be truly said to have converted physiology into a 
silence, by relieving it from the unce|^ii fluctuations of conj^ture, and fixing 
its pretensions on the basis of actual ex{ieruneat. "yhis discovery, like that of 
1 he circulation of the blood, was at first opposed ; but when the evidence of 
incontrovertible facts had convinced error, and silenced an opposition more ob- 
stinate, It was then attempted to wrest the merit of tlie discovery from its 
aiitlior. 

The first who endeavoured to form u sy^em of pbj'Sic upon the irritability 
of the fibre, was Dr, Brown, from whom it has obtained the name of th<; 
Brumoman system. His doctrine of excitement, according to the opinion of 
a very competent judge, is a specimen of extensive reasoning, ' truly calculated to 
afford the highest satisfaction to a just thinker; and he has cieaidy demonstrated, 
tliat the several parts of that complicated machine, the human body, obey 
THE SAME GREAT AND FUNDAMENTAL LAWS. 

When the personal conduct of Dr. Brown shall cease to be opposed to his 
^octrine^ and the grossness of his manners shall no longer be supposed to affi'^ct 
the soundness of his reasoning, then will posterity affix a real value upon his 
discovery, and assign it tliat rank, to which, from its usefulness, it is entitled. 

lei^^ to which this article is already extended, prevents our noticing 
many otlier discoveries m medicine which have been made within the last 
century; but we cannot omit the important discovery of vaccination by Dr. 
Jeoner, as a preventive against the small-pox infection. This, like all the- 
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pther gteat iinprovements, has been opposed .1^ the prejudices of indolence, 
vanity, and envy : tbu solemn investigatior. and approbation of Parliament, the 
almost universal sujihiges of the liberal and learned, the success which has 
attended the practice of it by the most enlightened ihations, must, however,- 
convey the highest gratificatidn to the mind of its benevolent author. 

To destroy prejudice, tmd accelerate improvement, has always -been a work 
of time as well as difficulty*. In medicine it is attended by circumstances 
w’hich do not necessarily attach to the other sciences; but even with respect 
to tiiem, it has always been a subject of regret, ^t the greatest improvements 


* His late fnajesly wished to hate the streets of London and Westminster paTcd in the present waj, 
but advising with some Scotch physicians, tiiey said it would be very lutrlful to the health of his 
majesty’s good citizens of liondon, who had little time to spare for taking exercise; and that the 
jolting of a coach one mile over the stones, did more service than tm veiling several miles on a better 
road. His majesty hod too serious a regard for the health of his people than to countenonce any 
thing that might injure it: however, several Londoners, who had observed the Miperiority of the 
streets of Edinburgh, resolved, about fifty years ago, to make trial ; and we are credibly infortned, that 
York and St. James’s were the first streets paved in the new way; and the mob were so displeased, 
that at night they took up what was put down in the day. Among othiar objecticuis, it was said that 
the stones were too small, and could not bear the weight of carriages, ami it wouhl be so smootli the 
horses* feet would have no footing. It was in vain to tell them, that the streets of Ediiiburgli had Utu 
paved more than a hundred years back. The night watchmen being increased, and the trial siic- 
ceeding, it became oniversal, and many other towns ami cities adopted it ; and I believe notliing f/ou' 
would induce them to submit to have streets pave<l i/i /Ac oM wny. 
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arc opposed by the most obstinate prejudices. Sir Isaac Newton, writing tct 
Dr. Bentl^, says, ** If 1 had foreseen all the weight of opposition tliat has arisen 
against me, I would have left to others the pursuit of an empty riiadow.’’ 

Dr. FothergUl obseirv^, that it was thought audacity in M. Fagon to defend 
The Harveiau riiscover\% whidi had taken place forty years preceding; and yet 
Harvey lived to know, that some of his opposers were ashamed of being 
thought to rank among those wlio had ever doubted the circidation of the blood. 

Linnasus created a new system of vegetable nature, and left posterity to 
decide between him and its o|^K>seTS. " These," said he, pointing to some 
academic children at play, " these wilt be otir judges" 

It is the reflection of being serviceable to our fellow creatures, and tlie 
hojie of being enrolled among Uie bene&ctors of mankind, that afford the 
l>est antidote to those feelings which are excited by the e'dvy or ingratitude 
of the age in which we live. 

Medicine itself has not undergone more obvious change^ than the mp|)earaiice 
of medical practitioners. The solemn mummery* of the profession is con- 


* Among other altemtions in the drese oF medical men, wc Khali notice an anecdote of Dr, Som* 

inervail, Mrhoj^ humonr occaftioned the diausc of thr tie wig. Some of the taculty having taken 
ofTeiicc at the doctor, who frequently came to George's without a awofd and in coloured clotbeK, he 
wa« on fliat account insulted by his indignant bi^ethreJi. The following day he came to the coil^- 
house having cm the Jcbi| wl j of his imacliman, wbo, on the contrary, was drewed in the doctor's 
tie. ** Here, gentlemen,*’ says he, is an argument to the purpose, tliat knowledge does not 
consist in exteriors. There is not one of you wpuid trust me to drive him, and the world shall see. 
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siderably abiidgod, and the nnystaries of like the mysteries of religion, 

have ^most disappear in an age more liberal juid more ^lightened. 

This insUtution is govern^ by a prudent, eight electors, four censors, ti 
register, and a treasurer, whg* are annually chosen U»e first week in October. . 


ELECTORS. 

Sir Lucm Pepys, Bart. PrttUenl. 
Dr. IFenry RevelllGteyiioldB. 

Dr. Richard Badd, 2V««tirrtfr. 

Sir Francis Milfnan, Bart. 

Dr. David Pitcairn. 

Dr. James Carmichael Smyth. . 
Dr. John Latham. 

Dr. John^Ma^o. 


CENSORS. 
Dr. John Latham. 
Dr. Richard Powell. 
Dr. Charles Price. 
Dr. Thomas Turner. 

REGISTER. 
Dr. James Hanley. 


as I pass thnmg'h the streets of London, thai the wig does not constitute the physician.** Having for 
several da.;^ made this enrious exhibition, the lie wig at length became an object of ridiciile, rather 
than of respect. 
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Xi' ']^ 9 .y be: ^ desir^^ thao un|lrofitable^ in a populi^' work' of this nature, 

■ to giveia'^iiiort lu^o^ constitution, before we describe either 

the <»|drts , of- tire V f^Krec. branches wtiich, compose the legislature, par- 

tiq^iaitiy as it xpay'-iefiable dtir readfers to ei^y with ‘more facility the dd- 
: of its' diHerent |iarts, if .we delineate with correctness and fidelity 

tile m6i% imp|>i1ant\ outlines. 

it doubt whether this is ptecisely^ the sort of work 

from which inkm^tion of this nature may be reasonably expected ; but as in 
'this fe^pect our minds, like our appetites, are whetted by |i. change of fbtid, 
‘ v both with an increased relish fbr what is set 

tiieni, we dtaall venture upon tliis |>art of our plan with tin? hope of 
Wing useful to some of* ow readers, if . not equally entertaining to all. 


i)<^ectend«. iMjdtoiigiK. Buawniiidov 


i the^ Wilier stages ctf socif^yi'^ apficar to have lived in tlie enjoyment of 
ihdOKIp^Ued iibci'ty, subject to ho .qther niles of <»)nduct than tlie mere 
ttnv» of oatil heceteity or conVetiiehoe led tiiem to associate in aggre- 


j^te bodies, ^ey wdre iiap^ed to tiiis assodation by : their inutu^ 
and fears; go%'enum^t other natui^ly-it^ from society. 







becddse 'Without it tibe ’ community could neitlier be continued or preiWri!^, , 
dr the individuals composing it re^ thpse advantages of assistance and prd* j 
tectioh Which Jed tiietn to 'associate originally. 

In this iniant state of society, the rule» of conduct, or positive taws, roust . 
necessarily have been few: it is equ^y obvious, that virtue^ or|i&i^, 

. were the lading qualities which led to a choice of the persons to whenh the 
Cxccuticrti of theW Iaw« should, be coh^ded ; or, in otbejp wqrds, tlnese were 
C()hsidcired as the attributes qf that sovereignly, to which all assented, and by , 
which all submitted to be .g€iverned. 

'We: may 'still presume, that the chieftains of the unjwlished hordes' WlueJi 
compiled this stage of sbeiet}', more frequently decided from the passions of 
the moment, than from any fixed and determinate, rules of conduct ' 
tvhen sociefy appears to have made a greater progress, and man]di^ "had v 
arrived at a iiigher degt^ of ci's^UusatiQn, we fipd th<# of ■ 

general, aad emb^utms, alTordinig a sqKi<idmen Or ^e simpheity, rather than the ' ; 
sagacity of its compilers. 

The Jewish jurt^fiidence consisted .of ten seritences ; and even the Romaiut; 
availing themselves , of all the assistaiice ;to he derived from tl»e more polished 
Gree)c»« comprised the bWW of thefr conunonwcaltli in twelve tablets of brass; 
a sj^^em so idiort and omnp^t; to Cicero, evety boy was 

obliged fa teia!ii it by heart. But laws necessarily multiply in much the same 
proppetiott as tferrofiheunenteof societj''; we are not tlieitefpre, to be surprised, 
tlmt <the lavfs Of' fitemW- . WJii«^.. undey the i&ecetovirs, coiisisted of only a 
fesw, brief sentences, (hoiild, in the lapte>* ages of tlie emfwre, have become a 


X 
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“ had for many camels:” nor will it excite our wonder, tliat the Dome'-diooJc, 
or TJba' Judicialis, of the great Alfred, contains tl»e foundation of our own 
junsprudence. now so voluminous and complicated. 

Land, u hich we may 8up|K>se to have been first licld in common, soon 
the property of tribes, and afterwards was parcj^lled out to individuals : 
certain rulc;s of descent, with a long tmin of entails, coin'eyanw's, 
grants, settlements, and incumbrances. Personaf. PHOPER’n', the acqnircnicnt 
and possession of which seems naturidlj' to ha^e resulted from tire protection 
and security which the rt'gulatitms of societj' aflorded, was also accompanied 
by certain rules and customs, necressary to its being devistjd, granted, or ex- 
changed ; and these customs in process of time assum«^d the name, and adde<i 
to the number of Ia%vs. 7’Hii UBERAi. and mechanic arts likcAvisc ilourishing 
in the same ratio that luxury, or the wants of society, increased; and com- 
MiiRCF:, which is both the parent and child of riches, introducing wfiiiements ol 
ncgociation, and complexity of rival interests, eventuidly led to a more extended 
field of legislation. T//c huv xvhkh rdatc to trade unavoidably swell in pro- 
portion to the foreign and tlomestic relations of a country; whilst those whiel 
relatt; to property or persona! seeuriii/, having their foutidation in that relineiucn 
of wisdom wdiich legislates for the preventton, as well as chastisement of crimes 
are susceptible of almost daily increase. 

Law% in its general sgnsc, has hemi very f>n»perjy defined to be " a rule o 
kumnn action dictated by a superior power:” and the great fundamental rule o 
reason and of etlucs is simply, that “ man should pursue his own liappiues 
>vilhout injury to tlie happiness of others;” for by whatever train of argumcn 
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we pursue the several branches into which different systems have subdivided tliis 
universal rule, they all lead to tlie same inevitable conclusion, tliat Uiis action, 
tending; either to the happiness or misery of mankind, is therefore consistent with, 
or repugnant to, the “ laws of natuee." 

In the present state of human- imjjeriection, reason is not always suiHcient 
point out with exact precision what conduct will invariably assist us in 
pursuit; the same Pn>vidtaicc% therefore, Avhich in its wisdom created, has 
in its goodness discovered to us, by direct revelation, so mucii of the divine 
as may bencicessary to en three our observance of that natural law, which is 
essential to our own individual Iwxppiftess and the comfort of eacli other. 

Wv. have aJrc'udy stale d, that necessity and coavenienev led men naturally 
into a state of society'; hut the same circiitnstaiK*.es made it impossible that 
tlic v'hole race of nuuikind should form only ofw sorieiy. In their progress 
from a rude, uncultivated state, to civilizutioii and rtdinement, various lorms 
of government have been devise<l by diflerent nations, adapted to tlieir local 
vi'ants,. or to their relative situation with other communities, independent ol‘ 
them, but <iODuected perhaps by habits of mutual mtereourse. This has mudi; 
a third denomination of laws unavoidable and necessary. The intt^rcourse 
hetwccii communities that meet upon an e<|ual ibotiiig, and who acknowledge 
no superiority in one ainHlicr, is regulated by the law of nations. 

Quod jiaiuralui ratio iot<?r omnos liomiucs con$iituit, vocalui* .ji c;i:.ntium. 

It was heiorc observed, that various forms of government have been devised, 

I 

the only object of which should have been the mutual ha}>{)iness sxad security • 
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of the whole commnniiy ; hut the history of mankind furnislK s ahnndant ])roofs, 
thiit tliose in wliom the power of legislation has resided, or to whom the i*x- 
eention of the* laws Iras been committed, eitlier enteiiaiiic'd a <liiVen-nt 

ohjoet, or havc^ pursued it by means which unlortunatel) pn)fhjt*(*d very (litVer- 
ent eftbets. An elo jnent historian^ has <»hserve<l, tlrat the reie^n of the Anloiiin<*s 
Hhrnislies the only exception to tliis melancholy truth. ^It would appear, that in 
treating of politics, the ancient writi^rs considered only three kinds ot* goviTiinient 
as legitimate or regnliir, and that all others \v<‘re mere deviations Iroiri, and re- 
dneenble to om' or other of tliese. Thus Quintilian says. It is uneenain lu»w 
** many sxil)jects live under ojie gcwerimieiu, i>ut we ar<‘ certain as to the iorins : 
“ tlms \vt' know how many sorts of governineiit exist, which are thr<*(\ on(‘ 
“ wherein (he peopl<‘, another wherein a ftnv, and the tbirci wherein one man 
** is sovereign.’' 

A government partaking in its natine of all the three^ avoiding the iiieon*^ 
veniencies utlached to them separately, ccaisidered as chimerical, if not 

altogether iinj^racticahhs — as a thing rather to be desired than to he expc'cn'd, — 
as a meteor, which, il' it ever illuminated tlur political horizon, might sjiarkle, 
but must soon exj>ire. 

Slat no ers^se optimi; coijstitulam rcmpublicaih quo rx Irihus i^oneiibiis iliis, optiino, ct popii- 

ari, modirr confiisu. — Cic. FiiAfiM. 

C.'uiictas nationes, ct urbes, popu]o.s aul priorcs aut ^inguli rr^unt; delccta ex bis constiiula rci- 
tbriua, laudari fiicllius qiiaiu evciiirc; \cl si evriiit, baud ditiluraa esse polcsi. — Tacit. 
i.VNAi.. lib. iv, 

- — ■■ — - ■»- 

i 

* Vide Gibbon, voi. I. 
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It was reserved for this country to exhibit, in the structure of its constitut ion, a 
l]aj>|>y combination >f these tlific.rent sysUmjs, and to establish the possibility oi' 
that union, whifJi the political writers here quoted seem to haee lookcil for in 
vain. Hut we arc not to imagine this discovery was either tlu! result of abstract 
reasoning, the efl*e(!t of a single effort, or even the work of a single age. An 
iinpatienc(» of slavery, and a rooted attachment to personal and politiiral freedom, 
sc'cnis to h:! VO been the predominant passion of the Britons in the most remote 
ages : lioin that period wlien the first dawn of liberty gleamed u[>on otir 
ilruidical ancestors, they setan to have cherislicd this attacliment witli enthu- 
siastic ardour ; and the sacri^d llanu* of liberty aj>pears in succeetling ages to 
hav<‘ survived the shock of* cX)minoiioiis, which threatened its utter (‘xtinetioii. 
Our information respecting the ancient liritons is at best meager and scanty; 
the little we are. •acquainied with we owe to their conc]ucrv»rs, bni that little 
is to their credit. The Druids wen- at once their priests and legislators, and, 
armed with tiie power of superstiUoii, exercised over them a civil and erirninal 
jnrisdiilion ; but tlie people in general appear to have enjo\ i*d a great poriion 
of [)o!it.ical freedt»ni. Tlu* dilfiiMilties which atteiuh'tl the eonquesl of our 
ancestors by the Roiiuui>, bear ample testimony to tin ir bravery ; and tlie s[Krecbe> 
of Galgacus, Ikwidicca, Caractaeus, and other Jiritisli chieftains, i'untish us with 
splendid examples of* that animating elocjucncc, whicli is proiluced by a lo\c 
of liberty, operating iip«»n strong and ardent, but uiK-ultivatt*<l tumds. During 
this aniiioiis struggle of desultory courage against Roman discipline, wi- an. 
u»ld l>v M'acitiis, tliat their antipathy to^ slavery was such, iliat w hen iht' 
Britons despain‘d ol* preserving them from it liy any other means, tlit y ii< ' 
qucntly l>ut their wives and cluldren U> ileatii wiih f/uir (nen //lUuA. 
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It would appear that the religion of the Britons assisted to cherish this 
jittachmenl, and by what standard slmll we (jalculate the efforts of the huni-aii 
miiuh when reason is assisted by prejudice, and prejudice animated by sujjer- 
stition ? At^cordingly we find, tliat the Bomans, d<*parting from their usual 
pr>licy with resfiect to conquered nations, found it ncccssar’’ to abolish their 
ancient worship by the most rigorous [>cnal laws; and even the brave, the rnihl, 
and the accomplished Agricolu, after conquering tliern by his amis, endeavourt'd 

r 

to subjugate their minds still more, by Uie introduction of Roman luxurie?,. 
manners, and jurispnideuce. But tlic spirit of the jieople, however jiartiallv 
subducvl, was still iiuluoken ; and Tacitus informs us, "that the Britons are a 
people pay the taxes ami obey the laws with pleasure, so long us 

no arbitrary <lemands are made upon them; but tliesc* they cannot bear with- 
out tlie greatest impatience, for tliey are reduced to the state ot‘ suhjeets, not. 
of slaves/' 

'file luannei-s, the tt^Iigioii, and even the jtirisprudencc introvliieed by the 
ilomans, vvere in their turn obliterated by civil tiissension and futui-e conquerors; 
for w hen tln?y were attacked on all sides by tlie barbarians, and reduced to tla- 
necessity of defemling the center of their dominions, this island was abandoned, 
with many other of their distiuit |)oss<>ssions. I^eft to itself it became succes- 
sively a jrtx’y to some one or other of the nations inbahiting the shores of 
the Baltic : at length, after reeijir<x;afly annoying each other, it was subjugated 
by the Saxons, a race of free, iincidtivated barbarians, issuing from the flirests 
of G<^nnany. The several sovereignties of which England was at this |)eriod 
conqKised, were united in one kingdom under E«gbert; and the Saxon laws 
and customs, mingled with the loclil practices of th<‘ country’, form at tliis 
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Say the common law* or lex non-scripta. The succc^ssors of Egbert, ys ho are de- 
nominated the Anglo-Saxon line, continued to reign about two hundred years; 
but wc know little of the constitution at this pericxl, except that, like all tlie 
goveniriutiits esUiblished by the northern nations, a king and a body of nobility 
were component parts of it. 

Of these, princes, Alfriid and Edward the Confessor are particularly distin- 
guished : the ibriner slipplying the deliciencies of education by the vigour ol' 
his iiurid, and by lh<' force <if his uneommon genius dispelling the gloom ot‘ 
a Gothic and barbarous age, has acquired the b.igli reputation of Ik iug the 
fouiul<‘r of our laws and constitution It has, however, been imagined by tlm* 
more c'lilightened, that Iniving ascertained the particular customs and locul 
practi<*cs of his kingdom, he <>iil\ formed Jhf^n (hem his [Jlnr Judlcialis, and 
exerted the nhole weight of lus jiower for the observance of his laws. This 
pt‘rind forms the first, and almost the lirigbtirst aTa in the histoiy of our legis- 
lation. Alin d took care to have his uohiliip in.K(na ic(i, tual his judges aiivl 
c.i\il oUic^ rs weiv si^leoted /<;/• iffeir pioldta iOni knoiK(L(l,i:;c: be v/as st‘\ere m 
puni^^hiny: anv malversation committed by the biybi r class of deiiutpienls. 
He instituted the <*<aititv ami huiulred courts, ami ^vas bimsell iiKl(‘iatig::ii>Ie 
in promoting the gi-neral vellarc of his sui>)«.t*is. It is to l^mi that \\v artt 
indebted fi»r tliaf noble palladium of hberty. that great security for all our 
other pn\iU*gcs, the institution of the trial liy iury; for although its form is said 
to ha\ e pr<‘\ail*'il among movf of th»' natituis ot fii>lhi<' ih>ceMt, au<l prohahiy in 
some [>arts of KngUind, vet it ajqn’ars that mc ;irc iu<U bled to Ailre<l for ils more 

Yoi-. I, V • 
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general adoption in this country. The trial Try jnry seems to be that point 
of their lilwrty from which all its rays diverge, and it is that to which the 
j>eople of England have at all times appearcHl to be most thorouglily and 
most desen'cdly attached. * 

In criminal cases particularly it increases tlie security of the [>cople from the 
eftViCt of judicial |>ower, and from that power being made subservient to the 
views or personal resentments of the monarch : this security is further strcngtlwincd, 
in the exercise of a power on which tlie happiness or life of a fellow creature 
depends, by the feeling which everj'- man must have, tlmt his own fate may be 
essentially connected, in the course of human events, with tlic doom of that 
man upon whose conduct he is about to decide. If in the lapse of ages u'e 
forget the debt of gratitude we owe to the author of this feature in the 
constitution, which distinguishes it from tlic jurisprudence of every other nation, 
let us at least stop to admire tlie ingenuity of an institution, which enables every 
man in this country to enjoy a security derived immediately from the laws, 
.and imlepeiidcnt of the will or arbitrary power of any individual. 

The. subsequent irruption of the Danes led to the introduction of new 
laws and customs, known by the name of the Dane-lage; but these ux're prin- 
I cipally confined to the eastern and midland counties, where these piratical free- 
booters Had formed tlieir establishment. When Canute restored the Saxon 
customs in a general assembly of the .states, he also enforced a projier exe- 
cution of the laws, and dispensed a strict and im|>artial justice. After the 
two succeeding reigns, we lind Edward tlie Confessor made a new digest 
from the institutions of Etbelbert, Ina, and Alfred. This compilation, which 
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forms the basis of our commtm law^t so favourable to liberty, was long an 
object of affection to the English people, who struggled hard, though inefiec- 
tually, to restore it under the first princes of the Norman line. It was this code 


* The common lav doth Bocm to he set in op^msition by some, not only to the civil lav, to the 
ecclesiastical law, to the statute law, but also the Chancery, and to the decrees thereof, as if those 
docrccis were no part of the law of the land and of the common law. But for the clearing thereof it 
tv ill he very requisite to look into the beginning of onrs and others laws as how that term of commo7i 
lazi) ilrst began, the word common being never a))plied to one, but to many; as when two or more 
iiutiofis or people, whieb were formerly governed by several princes and several laws, were afterwards 
united under one prince anti one law, then such Ittws were caj||^d i:ommon (aw. So wc read of jus 
comuwnc Jiomanorwn^ that governed the whole empire ; jura eommunia Lion^ohttrda ef Itoinanay 
when the Lon^bardl hud conquered a grt^at part of Italy, and were united to the ancient inhabitants 
and ( others. 

So with us, wheu the Saxons had conquered a great part of this island, and had set up several 
kingiiomH in it, and had Moveral laws whereby those kingdoms were governed, as the West-Suxon law, 
the Mercian law, fli<! Northumbrian law ; and afterwards the Danes prevailing, sot up their laws, 
calletl by them the Danis*h low- 

The several kingiiunis coming to be united, and the name of England given unto this kingdom by 
thern^ and afterwards Edward (called the Confessor} being sole king 1 hereof, caused one body oflaw 
to be compiled out of thosi^ several laws, and did ordaiu that (hose laws of his sliouhl he coimnon to 
all his subjects; and in I hose laws oi King £<I ward the Confessor that term of rommon hu& first 
began with us, being called common in respect of those sf'vcral pt*r»ple that before lived under several 

t 

laws, to whom those laws were now rommon, lhoi^;li, in resju'ct of ihe author, they w'erc called 
Eifward the Cosilessor's laws, or Saint Kdwatd^s laws. — Ran. Clsth. Sri;j.MAN, Srow', Srrrn^ 
Daniel. * 

Y 2 
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which occasioned Edward to be styled iegum Anglicorum restitulor, Hts Alfrecf 
had before been called condiior. It was particularly endeared to the nation, 
ifrom its decisions being universally known, and from its being [jarticularly 
adapted to their genius, manners, and habits. 

But the period was -now arrived when our ancestors were to exchange the 
mild and beneficent government of the Saxon laws, for the arbitrary will and 
continental severities of William the Conqueror, who having defeated Harold, 
ascended the throne as a conqueror, subverted the Avholc Saxon fiibric, and intro- 
duced the feudal system of government. It is true, this system prevailed in 
almost e.%"ery nation upon tlie continent; but t/f^re its oppre.ssive train of 
reliefs, fines, and jcreim-, hi^|||^been interwovem with the earliest ideas of the 
jicople. it had been derived mhn their ancestors, and was cherished in some 
measure by an opinion of its fiolitical utility. But in England the feudal 
.system was introduced all at once by force of arms, arid w’os more severely 
felt, as it daily contrasted with their old laws, habits, and prejudices, and insult- 
ingly reminded them, that tliey were a conquered and suspected people. Almost 
the whole property of the kingdom was transferred to other hands, aud tl»e 
lands, no longer allodial, w'ere held at the will of a soperior lord. A new plan 
of criminal jurisprudence was introduced, and the little which remained of their 
liberties w'as regelated by a foreign law, expressed in a strange and unknown 
language. But the most wanton and cruel innovation to which they were sub- 
ject was the forest laws, which operating as so many penal statutes, inflicted 
the loss of ail eye as the punishment for killing a hare, at the same time 
the crime of murder could be expiated by a pecuniary fine. The right of 
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imposing; taxes was also assumed, and the most extensive judicial authority 
personally exercised by this monarch. He established a court of demirr resort 
in civil and criminal cases, called Aula Jlegis*, which being composeu of tine 
great officers of his court, removable at pleasure, and having the king himself 
for president, may be truly styled a most formidable tribunal. But liberty seems 
to l)e like that herb wliich flourishes more vigorously the more it is trod 
upon. The excessive 'power of the monarch, and the arbitrary, tyrannical 
manner in which it was exercised, sunk deep into the minds of the [wople, and 
iiouri.shed tliat general disposition to resist, and that union among all ranks, 
Avhich ultimately made resistance effectual. 

From this state of o|^>pression the natlrm imagined they were ubuiit to be re- 
1ic?ved under Henry I. who having usur[>cd the throne of his elder l>rotliei% 
endeavoured to maiiitiiin his power by removing many of the grievances winch 
existed diiririg the reigns of the Conqueror and liis son Rufus; he abolishtxi 
those law's which bore heaviest on the people, particularly I he curfew, and 
softened tlui severities of the ieudal system in favour both of tlie barons and tin* 
vassiils. But a circumstance happened in this ndgn which had nearU’ provcil 
fatal to tlie portion of common law which survived the rigours of the Norman 
conquest, and which was fttUl. fondly cherished by some of the barons. This was 
the discovery of a copy Pandects of Justinian, alxmt the year 1130, at 


* Out^of which court of Aula Regis the four courts of Westminster, tlic Chancery, Kind’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, were afterwards derived. 
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Amalfi, in Italy. Whatever merit the Roman jurisprudence may possess, it 
seems better calculate<l for the meridian of absolute monarchy , Uiaii likely to 
assimilate willi tlie habits of a jK*ople impressed with a strong attachment to 
liberty. It was, however, the interest of the rl urc! of Koine to p* opagate ti..s 
study, and we find it iutrodoced by the clerg , with all the weigiO of their in- 
fluence, which was not 'uconsiderabie ; fJir, “it liiis [leriod, they were almost the 
only dciiositories of Icirning, liad monojMjuzi^d all the great law offices, and 


* Under .William iiie Conqueror, and his immediate siiccoKsors, a multitude of foreign rcdrsi- 
aslics tlocJvotl to tfic court of Eiiglaiid. The English nobility saw with the greatest jealousy mm of 
a condition so ditl’erent from llieir own, vested with a power, to the attacks i./ wliich (I.ev were im- 
mediately exposed, and thought fhat they w'mld carry ltia> power to th<‘ hr.;..ht, if they shotdd ever 
acUipt a system of Ifiws which those same meis sought ...> iiitr<MJiiee, and ol whif.h they v '^uld neces- 
sarily become both the deposilfwies an«l the interpreters. It happened, therefore, by a somewhat 
singular conjuijclum of circunistances, that, to the Honiun laws brought over to I*mgland by monks, 
the idea of ecclesiastical po>ver became associated^ in the same manner as the idea of regal despot ri 
was afterwards annexed to ilie religion of the same monks, when favoured by Kings v ho eiideavotirc'd 
to estuldisli an arbitrary jroveriiment. The nobility at all times n^jected t*»c?sc laws even with a dtsgrw 
ill humour ; and ihcMisiirper Stephen, who.se intereKt it was io conciliaie their a Ifect ions, vc'ul .so 
fir a.s to prohibit the study of ihnu. Even at ]'resen( tht* 'ngliM|hiiwyers attribute the liberty thc?y 
enjoy, and of which oilier are di - rives!, to their having rejv cled, while thos* jiations hav» 

admitted, the Roman law ; which is .uisUkiiig Ihc’ eflect lor :ue cans#*, H »ecauisc tin English 

have rejf'ctcd th€^ Homan laws that they are fr^'O, m is because tliev were Vee ior at least because 
there existed among them causes which were, in process of lime^ to make them so), hat they have 
Itccii able to reject the Konian laws.— D l LoLwk. 
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friled nearly all the subordinate departments^. This rio\'elly was, however, 
siKxessfully by the laitjs and the contest at Icngtli terminated in the 

secossiiui oi ilic clergy from the court^t oi’ justice, which they had occupied both 
.. iudges a I advocates. linn temper wdiicli the nobility and laity in 

gi‘iic?ral, dis(N/\ered upon t.iiis ocension, docs not ai>}>ear to have subsided even at 
the disUuiee ol more in<i.n a ci ^iiry, wli< it was declared, That the realm 
of England hath never Micen unto t’ is lionr, m \ hy tlje consent of our lord 
the kiiiL, in»d the i» ^ds of Parhamont, shall it ever oe, l uled, or go\ erned, hy the 
civil law/' “ l*cArce<p.ic h* ro e! .ic (.rEiigloterrc n’etoit devant ces heures, ne a 
I’entent dn roy iiotic seignior, et seignior^ Ou l^arliment, unques ne sera rule ne 
gi>vcrne par la lo\ civil/’ — Paul. Westmon. jFIlV/. •i, J379. 

In tJie sui'ceOKlivg reign, liheity seems to have niad^ a liirthcr progress by 


^ For liio I’.liancirUor sifvl crliiol' juslK!tf of Knglami were assi.^itaiiiR to ibc king* in aU jiidgnieiits 
i.. n;-^‘s Sclorc and after, and neither then nor for many ;>caf^ after King Eduard the Confessor's 

tinns M'ii-s ilic commoi. hnv rom<' It* be a profession, nor lawyers made judges or pleaders. In ftnmcr 
limes llic niOKt. ^‘arnea t were Injsl .studietl in the laws, so the clergy thrust into almost all plac<*s 
• ju<*' :aiurci when it Wi ^saul, rlericus nisi rausidicun. But Kins, Edward the First, after 

uio conquest, being, as it is said, ^ptary '*f tin- irreat power of the chief justice of England, was the 
nrsx that . in re'i ihal i;onrse, by making layiii^ii judges, v o kept the rolK?s of the former judges, as 
th<;y d^- ‘ > Oiis day * atid th< . the com on law came to in' a profession and a study, and students of 
law,' J.« o pK Jujrr.N b# court*., and after to he i lU • > , ai.d fre i that time lh« common law by degrees 
is grown to (?'at i;eight wc i.uw tec ii is come to.— r/«dici?//a/i oj^ the Institution of the Court of 
Chancer jf. , 
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the revival of the ancient trial by jury. It was not, however, till the reign <Jf 
King John tliat those discontents broke out, which tlie policy of the tw'o Henries 
had contrived to smother ; a weak and tyrannical prince*, whose mind, enfeebled 


* As the reputation of the Roman prelates grew up in these blind ages^ so grew up in them withal 
a desire of amplifying their power^ that they might be as great in temporal forces, as men’s opinions 
have formed them in spiritual matters. — Raleigh. 

King John, in the tliirteenth year of his 'reign, being in extreme fear of both the pope and the 
French king, and especially of his own subjects, sent ambassadors to Admiraiiux MunnelinuHy great 
Emperor of Turkey, to offer to be €)f liis religion, and to make his kingdom tributary to him, anil be 
and liis subjects to be vassals to him, and to hold his kingdom of him ; but that iiitkiel great prince 
(as a thing unworthy of a king to deny his religion and betray his kingdom) utterly refused to accept 
the offer. King John, in the foiirtwnlfi year of his reign, by his charter (13th May), through the 
persua^Jioii and threats of the popi^’s cumiiiishury, JPnndttlphus^ surrendered his kingdoms of England 
and Indaiul l\*pe Innocent 111. cuw communi comilio haronum^ ns he inserted therein, and that 
thenceforward he would liold his crown as feedary to the pope, paying for both the kingdoms UHH) 
marks. AV hereupon he did homage and fealty to the (rope, by the hand of Pandulphm'jt at wJu»se 
feet he laid also the royal ensigns, his sceptre, sword, and ring; all which was afterwards accepted, 
approved, and ratified by llie pope by his bull, which was called BitiJa aurca. 

f 

Ptjpc Gregory deinaiiiled arrears of Edward I. ft«\T respo^dr/y sc swe prvfalis H proceribus 
regni non jmssv rcspo^idcrc, ct qndd jurejifrando in corotuttinne sua fuit astrictus^ ijuhd jura rrgni sui 
servaret ncc aliquid quod diadrwa iangai regni tju'idem absque ipsorum requisite concilio 

facervt, • * 

in the fortieth year of Cd wuird 111. the po|)e also demanded hoiuage and arrears, with a threat, 
that if they were not paid he would proceed uga^st the king. Edward called his court of Parliament, 
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% sii])erstition, and rendered more despotic by the exercise of uucontroHed- 
power, contrived to unite the nobility of his kingdom so completely against him, 
that, when the standard of rebellion was set up, he M'as forsook even by his 
- courtiers, uitd, with the U?w attendants who had not deserted him, was compelled 
to submit himself to tlic disposal of his injured subjects. It was under these 
circumstances that he signed the Charter of the Forest at Ilunncmede, hy 


where it was resolved, That Kiiip John, iicir any other, could not init himBelf/ or hi.s kingdoms, or 
Lis |)eoplr, in such subjection, av it hout the assent of them, the Lords and Commons in Parliametii ; 
That if he had done ibis, it. was without their consent, and against Lis coronation oath ; and that if* 
llic iKipc fliould a(l<^nipf to enforce the demand, they woold resist Avith all their power. This noble 
and pnideid king took the fairest and surest way to give satisiactioii ; whereof the pope being certi- 
tied, the matter hath ever since in quiet. — And it is declared in full Parliament (Ro. Paui,. 

43d Edte. III. /iw. 7}. upon demand made of them in behalf of the king, That they could not asseni 
to any thing in Parliament that tended to the disherison of the king au<i hi.s crown, whcnninto tiiev 
were sworn. — 4 Tnst. J3, 14. 

Jt may be ajiiiisiiig to some of our renders if Ave iranscrilx^ a tMiriou> .inccdoie relaiiiig to tliis prince, 

who, disappointed of the Ihnmr of France by the bruA^c resistance of the garrison of (.'ahtis, residved 

to take revenge, and demanded six of the principal inhabitants of that phtce to be led to him widi * 

halters about their nocks, ns a due aton<*nieiit for the crime of resistanre to their lawful Mlverrigii, as 

he chose to stylo himself. The governor, Kuslaco Saint Pienv, first of all voluntarily and cliecrfully 

gave himself up as a ransom for ihecity; and J doubt not," says he, there are nj;ni\ here U' 

’ * * 

ready, nay more zealous for tJiis martyrdom than I can be, hoAvevei modest >' luid the fear of iinputcrl 
ostentation may Arithhold them fVom Iwing foremost in ea^liibifing Iheii inerit.-».‘’ — Ves then- are! 
exclaimed his son.—** Ah, my child!” exclnimed St.* Pierre, •• 1 ««i then twice sacrificed but no 
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the ' intolerable apd tyrannical parts of the forest laws were soft^ek 
or abolish^. Rut <be most important advance towards the establishment of 
public liberty was, the obtaining fnun him that famous charter, which, on 
account of its superior and extensive importance, was denominated Magna 
Charta. By this chai^r a written law was substituted for those general maxims 
of right or policy, upon which the privileges of the subject^ and the duties of 



—I have ndier begottea thee a aecwiid time. Tbjr yeaw aie few, bat fuU, my son ; the victim of 
virtue has reached die utmost purpose and goal of mortality.— Who next, my friends ? This is the 

honrof heirwi.*t-** Yoinkinsmani’Voriod James Wisiaiit.— *» Yourld^ cried Peter Wistant. 

— “ Ah I” exclaimed Sir Waiter Hbony, bunting into lean, « why was I not .a cituen of Calais?'’ 

The sixth victim was stUt maUug, but was supplied by lot ftom numbers who ww emulous of so 
ennobling mi example. 

The keys of the city were then deUveredto'Sir Walter. He took the six prisoners into his eustody ; 
but before they departod, the citisens desired permission to take their last adieu of their deliverers. 
What a parting f what a scene I They crowded, with their wives and children, about St. Pierre and 
his fellow prisoners. They embraced, they feU prostrate before them— they groaned— they wept 

aloud ; and the damour of their monroing passed the gates of the city, and was beard tbioiighouf 
the campn 

At lengtt St. Piene and bu fidlow victims appeared under the condnd of Sir WsJter and bis gnaid. 
AU the tents of the English were tastantly emptied ; the soldkrs pomed fiom aS parts, and atniiged 
themselves on each sid^ to.admire this little band of patriots as they passed. They mnnuind their 
apptoibaUon and aj^htuse of that virtue which they could not but rertese even in enemies, and they 
M^arded those ropes which encompassed their necks, as ensigns of greater d^y than that of the 
British Crarter. 
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the prince, are sunposed to depend. The rights of the Individual to protecdcai 
both in his person and pn^rty, are dearly ascertained by the admissioa and 
consent of both parties and the great and leading objects of political associatim 
settled. It would seem almost impracticable for human ingenuity to carry these 
points much higher. 

Nullu* Uber homo eapiotur^ vel imprUonetur^ vel dissesiatur de tibero tcnemento 


As soon as ihty Lad reached the rojal presence, Mauky,** said the king, are these the prin* 
cipal inhabitants of Caiaisf*' — Th(^ are,** says Manner; ** they are not only the principal men of 
Calais, they are the principal men of France, my lord, if rirtae has any share in the act of en- 
nobling.”—^^ Were they delivered peaceably ?** says Edward, was there no resistance, no com- 
motion amon^ the peofdc ?**— -^* Not in the least, my lord. Thej' arc self-ddiTered, self-devoted, and 
come to olTer up their inestimable beads as an ample equivalent for the ransom of thousands.** The 
Ling, who was incensed at the didiculfy of the siege, ordered them to be carried to immediate execu- 
tion, nor could all the remonstrances of his courtiers divert him from bis'*purpose. Hut what neither 
a regard to his own interest and honour, the dictates of justice, nor the feelings of humanitj, could 
edbctf was accomplisbed by the influence of conjugal affection. The queen, who was then advanced 
in pregnancy, beiug informed of the particulars respecting the six victims, ilew into her husband's 
presence, threw henelf on her knees before him, and, with fears in her eyes, besought him not fo 
stain his character with an indelible mark of infamy, by committing such a barbarous deed. Eelwafd 
could refuse nolbing to a wifl? whom he so tenderly loved, and especially in her situation. The queen, 
not satislied with having saved the lives of the six buigfaers, conducted them to her tent, whom she 
applauded their virtue, regaled them plentifully, and having made, tliom a present of money and ^ 
clothes, sent them back to their fellow citisens. 
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sito, vcl libei'taiibus^ x:cl liberis consuetudmibus ant ufit/getur, aut cxuletur, 4Jtu$ 

^aliquo modo dcstrualur^ nec super cu7n ihimus^ ncc super cum fniitcnius, 7iisi per legale 
judicimn parium suornm^ vel per legem ternc, Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus^ 
aut differemns jtisticiam, vcl rcchmi, — Magna Chart, cap. xxxix. 40. 

At this [H?riod, tlu‘ Court of Common Pleas, which had been ambulatory, 
and removalde w^iih the king’s household from one part of the kingdom to 
another, was (ixed to a certain sjx>t^, viz- to the palaeq of Westminster only. 
This circumstance led to an association of the lay professors of law, who. 


Conwtunia placiia ntm st quant ur curiam nosiram^ sed teneantur in aliquo loco rrr^o.— M agna 
Cjiauta, cap. xvii. 

The four courts, then included in one court, called Aula Regis^ did follow Uic king's- court, where* 
upon thej were afterwards called courts : but bjr the Great Charter granted by King John, and after 
by King Henry HI. in tbe third year of his reiga, which he renewed with some alterations in the 
uintli year, being tbe eighteenth year of his age, the Gommon Pleas was appointed to be holden in a 
place rertairi, and not to follow the king's court.;, yet tbe chancellofa and judges of the King's Bench 
did lung after ftillow tin? king's court, as appeareth by the statute Ariictdi super Chartasy SI8tb 
£dw. I. c. 7. 

S})eaking of tlie common law, or the laws which our histories so often mention under the name of 
the laws of Edward the Confessor, Rlackstone ol^servcs, These are the laws that so vigorously 
withstood ifie repeated attacks of the civil law; which csUhlished in the twelfth century a new 
“ mirnaii empire over most of tJie states of the continent, states that have lost, and jierhaps U|K>n 
lljut .'iccuiint, their political lilierties; w hile the free constitution of ^England, perhaps on the same 
account, has been rather improved than debased,” 
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eihploying their joint abilities in its perfection, forroerl themselves into a regular 
and separate ordci, and gave to the study uf the common law the appearance 
of a liberal and enlightened science. It was perliaps fortunate that this imn- 
dent should occur about the period of which we arc now speaking, otherwises 
the zeal and activity with whicli the clergy continued to iuirodhice the civil 
in opposition to tlie common law, might have led to the entire neglect of the 
latter. 

The learning of this period w^as likewise principally confined to the <icrgy, and 
the papal church w^^as not satisfied with merely extending a spiritual siiprcrii.'U’y 
over its less enlightened subjects (inde mie pagi* lfi8), the dark rioiid drawn 
over the human mind by Catholic superstition, and the violent conviiJsioiis 
caused throughout the contin(*nt of Europe by the feudal system of govermnetU, 
produced an eftcct c^qually strong in this country. Imperial Rome, who, in the 
days of her republic, and during the tyranny of her own Ca'sars, bad known 
nothing of either, came at Inat to dictate in both. The eagle, grown blind with 
agi^, could soar no longer, and tlie stiuidard upon wiiich it was displayed, was 
torn dowii and destroytHl w'ith impunity by northern and eastern barbarians, 
who, sulMluod in their turn by church policy, bowed their necks to the figure 
of tlie cross. Under this standard the Roman pontiffs governed mankind more • 
imperiously, from the Baltic to the Caspian sea, witliuul a single legion, than 
the senate, the consuls, the dictators, and the i?m}>eror.s, had heretofore done 
w'^itli forty to support them. • 

ft 

Under the long re.ign of King .Tohn’s son, the people became better acquainti'd 
with tlie'ir own * importance, from the siiecession of differences wbicb an w.' ^ 
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between Henry and his nobles. Ctfatied, liieicattsa Aecessary to both <|paTti68» 
they were alternately rewarded by eaeh wiOt the aeoesskm ef nemr privileges: 
they obtained a confirmatioii of the Cheat Charter, and likewise the acqui'* 
sitfon of important rights by the statutes of Mertrni and of Maxlebri<%e. 

Ihe reigi» of Edward I. forms a noble and interesting soa in the progress 
of our legislation. It does not require die authority of Sir Matthew Hale to 
convince the intelligent observer, how rapid an improvement our laws received 
during the reign of our English Ju^nian. Sir Edward Coke is indeed 
lavish in his {>ancgyric upon iliis period, asserting, tiiat the statutes enacted 
during his reign, were more constant, standing, and durable, than any which 
had been since made. Blessed with an enlightened mind and cultivated 
iindorstanding, succeeding to a weak and tyrannical prince,^ whose injustice 
fiad rendered the people unhappy, he endeavoured to heal the wounds which 
had been inflicted, and to conciliate the aflcctioii of his subjects. Sensible 
how important to the attainment of these ol>ject.s was the uprigfht admini- 
stration of jusiice, he took immediate steps to bring the judges ivho had liecome 
corrupt, b<*fore his Parliament; and all of tliem, excejrt two, being convicted, 
were fined and removed. This was an important step towartls restraining a 
j-efiactory nobility, and restoring confidence to the people. He b(?stow'ed a 
considerable portion of his time to the study of jurisprudence, setded the juris- 
diction of his several courts, and completed the division of the Exchequer into 
four separatti and distinct courts. He fixed the mode of process; and as, by 
means of a profe.ssionaI fiction, business might be carried from one court to 
another, they naturally became rivals and checks upon each other. ‘ It is to 
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1dm we are inddbted for the estabUshmeat of perhaps the most useful body 
of men ia this or any otfa^ OMmtry, jitstioes of the peace. He abolished die 
dangerous office of diief Ju8t»ciary» and appointed more to be judges in cri- 
minal causm. He has tlie bemour of being the first Christian prince who 
restrained the eacorbitant and imalienable acquisitions of the chpreb, by the 
statute of mortmain. But what adds in a greater degree to the celebrity of 
his reign, was, the callhig for tlie first rime the deputies from the towns and 
borouglis to Parliament It is, in fiict from this ivtra we may date the origin 
of the popular branch of our constitution: for altliough, during tlie reign of 
King Jolm, there are some writs extant, by wliicii knights of shires were sum- 
moned, yet this appears to be tlie fu'st time the sheriffit were ordered to invite 
the towns and boroughs to send deputies. If at this jnsriod the representatives 
of tlie peoj^e were not clotlied with the power or privileges which they have 
since acquired, yet we cannot be insensible to the important advantage the 
people even at this rime obtained, from the right of assembling in a legal 
way, to state tlieir grievances at the foot of the tlirone; thereby acquiring 
■«uch an inilucnce over the motions of government, as rendered them every 
day more and more important, and at length terminated in their becoming 
a part of the government itself. But liberty made a still more important 
stride during tliis reign; and if Magna Charta was wrested iioin the imbecility 
of John, to protect the personal freedom of those who obtained it, the statute 
Dc TaUagio non coacedcudo, was obtained from tlie grpatness of Edward, to 
protect and give security to the Great Charter itself. By this statute it was 
enacted. Nullum tallagium vel auxilium, tios, vel'hcrcdes nostros, in regno nostro 
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ponatttr seu levetur, sine voluntate ei assensu archiepiscoporum, episcoponim, eonufuih, 
haronum militum, burgcnsium, el aliorum iiberorujn hominum dc regno nostro . — 
Stat. ann. 34 . £d. I. 

The Great Charier was altso confirtned no less tlian eleven times during his 
reign ; and the statute Conffrmatio Curiarum^ directing it to be allowed as part of 
the common law, passed in his twenty-fifth j-ear. 

It was at this period the beauty of the constitution began to appear, wlien the 
mutual checks wliich resulted from the dignity of the crown, the influence of the 
nobles, and tlie power of the people, began to operate: for although during a 
long interval of weak princes, such as Edw'ard II. Ricliard II. and Henry VL 
the English laws w'crc susceptible of little amelioration; and little* improvement 
was to he expectc<l in juridical matters under sucli w'arlikc princes as Henry IV. 
Henry and Edward I\^ yet their reigns afford coiitinuai instances of tlie 
increasing power of the commons, and the seeds of their greatness (w hich are 
before rioti<*ed) began to germinate with considerable strcngtli* 

'ria ir hrst eflort was under Edward H. when the bills for subsidies were ac- 
coinpanicd w'ith petitions. I’o Edward III. tUt^y declared their resolution n«.*t to 
acknowiedge any law% to which they had not expressly assented. It %vas during 
tliis reign the t;ouunons exerted a new privilege, which not only contributes in 
an emincstt degree to the i>reservation of public liberty, but in the exercise of 
which, at this moment, consists one of the greatest balances of the constitution 
— the imptachmmt of ministers for mal’-ad ministration. The disgrac<^ of Latimer arul 
Neville, besides persons of inferior note, shews tlie vafte as well as the extent of 
tlie inquisitorial power even 'at this early period. We may, likewise, *(orin a 
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tAlt rahlc opinion o* the inflnenee wliich tin' n pn >( iitati\es of tlie peoj)le had 
ol>Uiine<l, from the avhilrary miein[>ts made by iDinlsters, in tlte snee.eedino 
reiy;n, to inilueiiee tlu'ir i h*rtions. We nnjst not to iiK‘nti<»n, that one 

of' the most popular statutes ever enacted hv any f)rinc<s was that wliit h passed 
ill tlar f wenty-filtli year of tliis reii»ii, liniitinir to iliriN* principal heads th(‘ cases 
of high I reason, which were hef<>re A agne, aiuhignons, and indefniiU; : iiidct‘<l 
(he liiuitatioiis of this >\atiiU'; (which still remains in force) were so <'xet reding ly 
strict, that tin? law v'ers of afh r times have lu eii hold e nough («» enlarge 
them. In this reign, likewis(\ the praetict‘ of s\i<peniling justiee hy particnla? 
warrants was one of lie.- tomplaintN of (he eommoiis, aial the pressing of 
men and ships fi>riiicfl anotle r item itj their c*at.alogne of grie\ ajicos. hi tin. 
n'ign of llenr\^ 1\\ thev went lar as n.i refi»s<; sni^plu's heforc* an answer 
was gden to fla ir coinjitaiuis. 

Till' siuveeding n'ign wa*^ ton inuch oe(*n|>ied with too igt» wars to admit lei^nvt 
liw llie coiisiileration <‘f many new laws; and ihinng the reigli t>t 11 * nry \'i. tif 
eoritest lu'twei'n the lionsi's at ^ ork and 1 Minea^n*!' ;dnic)Nr imiirelv su'^jicnded 
the laws alrcaily in existeneie At length the daw n of internal peaee seemed 
to promise a return of happier scenes nndiT I Ienr\ VIF who united ihe two 
families hy marriage; hut the specious virtues of this priiire wire influite!\» 
less the efl’ect of nature* than of art, anil liis chief ini'rit scents to luiN J^hein tin; 
management of liis revenue Avith prndeiu*e and econoiiiv . If during the horrors ol 
<*ivil war, and amidst the din of arms, w^* an* ii«>t to l<i<*k tin. juridical impnwi - 
nients, or even a strict observance of* t‘stal>lislt« d fi>rms; yet it niiglit have hi en 

VoL. 7. 
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reasonably expected, that the f>eople, but just relieved from scenes of mutuitl 
slaughter and desolation, would have been at least indulged in the enjoyment of 
their liberty, without annoyance from the hand which they had bled to support : 
but Henry had resentments to gratify, as well as promises to fulfil ; and when Iw. 
ascended the throne, he beheld the nobility of his kingdom almost exterrninatt'd, 
and his subjects fatigued, harassed, and unresisting : but even under such circum- 
stances we find the early' part of this reign disgraced with*plots, treasons, insurrec- 
tions, and impostures, which may furnish some excuse for the severities that were 
practised. This monarch appears to have entertained the most judicious plan 
of restraining lus nobiKty and the clergy, not so much by depressing them to 
an inferior standard, as 4>y' raising the ' intermediate classes between them and 
the populace to a higher rank; for this purpose, we find, that he not only ex- 
tended every encouragement to commerce, hut that he never once omitted 
to secure the rights of the merchant in his treaties with foreign j>owers. 
What perhaps contributed much more to the ultimate completion of tliis object, 
was, the ail by which the nobility' were enabled to sell tlreir estates; a law ex- 
tremely ]H>pular with the commons, and by no means disagreeable to the nobles, 
as it aHTorded them an immediate source for indulging tlieir taste for osten- 
'tation and prodigality', and the effect of it attai^hing upon tlieir jiosterity', was 
too remofc from their pr<.'sent feelings to make its policy objectionable. 

The succeeding reign presents a picture of liberty in so deplorable a state, 
as to excite an idea, that the period was arrived in which it was to exjxj- 
rience the siime fate it had done in France, and indeed u{ion almost the 
whole continent of Eurojie. * 7’he treasures of the late king, which had been 
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artfully collected and carefully hoarded, were dissipated in ridiculous pageants, 
criminal pleasures, or expeditions foolishly employed : money must therefore 
be raised, and to this end the [leopie were again consulted, and for some time 
cajoled. Wolsey, the crafty minister, first obtained a considerable sum under 
the title of a benevolence, which, to the circumstance of its being an extortion, 
superudded tlie mortificatiim of licing considered as a free gift. But this re- 
source being exhausted, the king was obliged again to address himself to tlie 
representatives of the people, who only granted half the supplies demanded ; 
they even w’^ent so far as to refuse to permit Wolsey to be heard in the house 
upon the subject, having resolved. That none could be permitted to sit or 
argue there, but such as had hct*n elected m<‘mbers. Kven when the spirit 
of freedom has been extinguished, tlie Uimest subjects luive been found to resist 
an unusual attack U[K)n tlieir property, particularly when insult has accompanied 
injury; and thus a feeling of national lionour, unci u regard for piililic liberty, have 
^soinetiiiies arisen out of the less honourable sense of private interest. But whatever 
may have been the causes that produced it, w e cannot but admire the <!onstaiH-y 
with which the commons, even during this reign, vindicated their right to refuse 
subsidies; a right w’hich was destined to proven the. instniment of their own 
j>reservalion, and also of the liberties of the ]hh)]>1c. In this respect tluV 
se<!m to have departed from the servile obedience to tlic will ol' the crown, 
wdiich in other respects governed their jiroceedings; particularly in that “ amarJng 
heap of ui/d and ncic-fanglcd iruiso7u^'" wdiicli during* Ins' reign disgraced the 
statute books of this kingdom; laws, respecting which tlie most extraordinary 

A 
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circumstance is, that a body of men could ever be induced to give their consent 
to them. Henry, however, found u more ample fund to recruit liis exhausted 
exchequer, in the suppression of religious houses, and th'* sequestration of all 
the monastic revenues which were calculated to amount to at least one 
twentieth part of the national income, or ahov< 100,000/. per annum. 

But w'aste and prodigality soon disposed of what ingenuity and rapine: had 
accumulated, and however wide this monarcli laid extended liis prerogative, 
it remained with the commons to provide the means of supporting it; in- 
deed he appears to have carried- the despotism of tlic -crown to a most asto- 
nishing length; it was even enacted, that, the proclamations of the king 

should have the Ibrcc of law, according to that principle of the Roman code, 

L. i. lib. i. tit. 4. dig. iHudd principi pUtcueril hahci i /gw/rw ; or in the old 
Frencli, Unc vaif Ic rap, cc ixuf la /«»/. By this act fiublic liberty uxuild seem 

to hav(; received a blow from whicb ii coubl ■scarcely recover ; but the poli- 

tical rights of the {leople being inseparably connect' d with the t ights of pro- 
perty, and the power of supplying the wants of the crown being the privilege 
■of tile commons, and one to whicb tlnx clung as to a last plank in the wreck 
of every iliiug else, cnabUxl them, in more lavourable tiriie.s, »o lead tbe'eon- 
Kkitiition back to its old limits, and to raise more effectual barriers -against 
future usurjiations. Aceonlmgly we liiid, in the short reign of Edward VI. this 
act, as well as those absurd and tyrannical laws against treason, w'ere abolished. 

We hasten ovt?r the fanaticism of Mary’s reign, and the complicated miseries 
which her cruelty and bigotry brought u|>on the nation, by turning religion 
hack to its primitive abuses. 
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The restoration of tlie Protestant reli'^ion under Elb^abt^tli. brouglit with it 
a greater <legree of toleration ; but the hand of arbitrary power still pressc*d bard 
upon the people, and raitbing but the brilliant, achievements of her reign,- the 
dangers which the nation experienced from abroad, and the. degree of personal 
affection which attached her subjects to this gn-at princt:ss, could have made, 
them endure, «.r have rend<!r<^d them even passive under the tx'ranny which 
she exercised to the very \ erge of des|M>tisin. As if the Star Chamber was 
not vested with power sufliciently oppressive, the inquisitorial trihunul of the 
High C.'omiuission was instituted. But the veil which had l>een thrown oxer 
her arbitraiy and oppressive measures l>y the brilliancy of her ri'igii, anti the 
glory •wliich auendetl it, waj> elVectirallv n-inovetl in The *'HcctH-diiig wrigns. 'J’hc 
Stuarts, in consetpu'.nce »jt'a less vitileiit e\«•^^^*»n of prciogtnivc, were doomed tt» 
atone for their iudi.-cr- ' i.-os in a way that will hereafter teach an awful lesson both 
to princes an«l to the people. A spiiit ot oppositiiui di.splayed itsedf during the 
reign of .lames 1. whieit gave strong symptoms of that returning love of lil>ert.v, 
which hatl tinly bt-i.-n siuotliered, bi>» tjot ti<?slroye«l, m the people, and which, 
at tl»e coinnu;nct';ni*.‘nt <*f ti.e sticct?eti»ng reign, presented a gloomy and most 
formitlablt! asjxrct. TIjc Protestant religion tt>o became identifii.-d as it were with 
the same spirit f>f liberty, and iningletl its«‘lf with ibe {ioliti<’s oi the people : the 
pnTOgati\t.-s of the st*vereigii were exatnined with the sstine freeflorn they had 
been accustomed to exercise towards the Romish religion, and as the latter 
had proved unable to hear tiic test, so the unlimited supremaf-y of the former 

was not likely to bt; tolerated. After assenting to the Petition of Right, and the 

» 

act by which the compulsory taxes, disguiseil under the veil of henevolcrtrcx, 
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were declared to be contrary to law, after arbitrary imprisonments and 
martial law were abolished, after tlie court of Fligfh Commission and the 
Star Chamber were suppressed, and the constitution freed from the appanitus 
of despotic powers with wl»ich the two Henries had obscured it, there w'as 
notliiiig left to which a monarch might be supposed to cling, or for which he 
might be warranted to contend at the risk of his crown und the hazard of liis 
life : but the ambition of private individuals, and the fanuticisni of pei’sceiiting 
sects, uniting, induced the unfc>rtunate Charles to preserve an unbending dignity, 
and drove him to a resistance winch he had not adetpiate means, in the love 
or loyalty of his subjects, to support ; even the private A'irtues of the prince 
Avere insuflicient to protect him, in the contempt and disregard of his public duties. 

In A’ain was a republic endeavoured to be planted on tVie Tuins of royally: 
power, the object and pursuit of the many, Avas (loomed to shift hands witli precipi- 
tancy; attached for a short lime to the democratic l<*adcrs of the long Parlia- 
ment, it soon passed to a protector, and thence became parcelled out to military 
adventurers. The good sense of the nation hatung enabled it to recover from 
tlie fanaticism which had jiroduced these extensive evils, eagerlj' returned 
to that order of things, a deviation from w'hieh had caused so much blood 
r.o flow ; and the return of Charles IT. was w'eleomed with entliusiasin and 
ra}>ture. 

It was natural to suppose, that the misfortunes of his father, and tlie 
lessons he had receiA'ed in the school of adversity, AA-oiiId at least haA'e taught, 
this monarch to avoid the rock upon Avliich his parent had been wrecked ; but be 
came to the throne with notions of arbitrary power, and ideas of the royal 
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prerogative, very different from those? wliich were entertained hy his subjects, 
and very inconsistent with his own happiness as the inonarcli of a free people : 
blit the cagern€?ss of his measures destroyed their effect, and liberty niaile her 
greatest efforts under the? auspices of a sovereign and a family most inimical 
to her existence. The military services due to the crown were remitted, tiu* 
laws against lierctics repealed, an<l the Habeas Corpus act, which is considered 
(and properly so) as a scaoud Great Charter, wa^ finally estahlishcd, and made an 
effeetiial barrier to secure? the personal liberty of the subject. All this was done 
Avith a family upon the throne, whose eiidiiavours Aver<‘ ironstantly and iiiiifomily 
<lirei!ted to increase the jiower, and to extend the pre^rogatives, of tlic crown. 

At length James II. ascended the thiYuie, and, in a manner still more open 
and undisguised, pursued the jurjocts Avhicli had proved so fatal to his pre- 
decessors : n<*>t satisfied with t?iMleaAT>uring to estabiisli a right in himself to 
disjHjnse Avith the laws, lie would liavc siiliverted the Protf?staiit religion, Avhich 
the people had so offeii and so zeaUuisly bled to maintain; and uj>on the ruins 
of it Avould huA'c }ilanted that system of religious faith, the principal doctrines 
of Avhieh supported the most iintpialified notions of arbitrary poAA'’er. The 
liberties of the }>eople lieing thus attacked in their first principles, they had 
recourse to that remedy which rciison and iiatun? secaii to point out, when the 
gu:irdian of the laws l>ecoiiu*s tlie destroyer of them. 77/cy iciihdrcicjlnir alle- 
giance ; and as if to cease to reign was the iiatunil consequence of such a con- 
duct, and us if siicrh a situation had been actually proA^ided for by the constitution, 
or by the principles of government, every* thing else rem.ainetl in its place: the 
throne alone was declared vacant; a iiony line ot succession Avas established. 
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and the I*^rince of Orange was invited to the throne by the voice of the 
nation. Under such circumstances, it is a subject of the hight^st admiration 
and astonislirnent, to observe w’itli what rnofleration and temper this revo- 
lution was effected, and how much caution %vas employed to avoid trampling 
u]K>n those rights and privileges of sovertjignty, w'ithout which the crown 
cantiot long remain an honour to the chief magistrate of a country, or 
be rendered useful to the people themselves. It w'as declared. That to im- 
pose taxes without the. assent of the commons, or to keep a standing army in 
time of peace, was contrary to law. The Bill of Rights was framed, and re- 
ceived the royal assent; by which it was sct.tle.<l, that subjects, of whatever 
rank, had a right to present petitions to the king; and soon after, the liberty of 
the press was estiihlish<!<l, 1*3' tlw; refusal of Parliament an\' longer to continue the 
restraints which had been imposed ii|>ou it. .At this noble aera of our legis- 
lation the true principles of civil soc.iety^ w»;re not 01113'- understood in theor\', 
but practically established; and, in the words of an ingenious writer, “ hv tin; 
expulsion of a king who had violated his oath, tlie doctrine of ivsistance, that 
xilfiniate ivscuirce of an oppivsstsd [»eople, was confirmed hev’oiid a doubt. Bv' 
the exclusion of a lamily hercditaril3' despotic, it was iiiiallv' determined, tliat 
nations arc not the ])roperty of kings. The principles of passive obedience, 
the tlivinc and indefeasible right of kings — in a word, the whole scaffolding of 
false and sujierstitious notions by whieii the royal authority had till then been 
supi>ortc*d, fell to the grouml ; and in tlie room of it were substituted the more 
solid and durable foundations of the; love of order, and a sense of the necessity 
of civil government among < mankind.” 
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The building used by tlic House of Commons for their sittings, joins to the 
south-east angle of Westminster Hall, and was formerlj'' a part of the old 
palace. Tliis being a fret^ cha|>el, was included in the statute of 1st Edward VI. 
and fell into the king’s hands, and was by him assigned for the sitting of the 
representatives ol’ the people ; who, previous to that time, had usc?d the chapter- 
house belonging to the Abbey of Wc-stminster Strypf., book vi. p. 54. 

“ It is said to havi: been originally erected by King Stephen, and was rebuilt 
by E<lward HI. : but for the former of these facts no ancient autliority has 
been produced; nor has Hatton, who, in his Ncio Fine of Loiidtm^ p. f)2P, Jjas 
asserted, that it was a chapel founded by King Stephen, anno 1141, and n(*\v 
built by Edward III. 1347, given any refl^renee to support his iissertion : as, 
however, he has so precisely mentioned the year, it cannot be* supposed, that he 
alFirmed it without sufficient warrant; and it is uii<loubtedlj" true, that those 
who of late years have*, had occasion to mc^ntion this building, have (it is believed, 
without a single exception), univei'sally acquiesced in theudea, that the? original 
edifice was erected by him. On better evidence, it is, however, known to hav(f 
been existing as early as the lime of King John; who, in the seventh vear of 
his reign, 120C, granted to Baldwin de London, clerk of his exchequ«*r, the 
c]iapelshi{> of St. Stephen’s, at VVtrstminster, ^cc. At that timt!, therefore^ or 
belbrc it had been already dedicated to St. Stephen, it was prohahV iritendfui 
aj> a chapel for the palace, instead of a small one used by Edward ihi' C'oii- 
fessor, which occupied a part of the spot, where C^aton House afUn’wards stood; 
but w4iich might ha^^e been thought, or foiiii<l too small or inelegant to suit 
with a royal r<»sidcnce, of wdiicli the j)rcseiit Westminster Hall was intended hut 

VoL. I. B b 
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as one room. That there was a chapel in use here before the erecdon of this," 
is clear, as Hugo Flory was, in the time of William Rufus, confirmed abbot 
of Canterbuiy in the lung’s chapel at Westminster. As a chapel to the palace, 
and therefore to be maintained at the king’s expence from time to time, it 
does not appear to have originally had any endowment; neither does there seem 

■•f 

to have been any kind of property belonging to it till the time of its refound* 
ation, or, more properly, its first foundation, and endowment by Edward III. 

** Originally in this country. Parliament was in fiict nothing more than a great 
council*; nor was it till the sevent^nth year of King John, A. D. 1215, that 
any traces of its constitution, as it now exists, have been found. 


* Although the king is alone invested with the power of sununonjng Pariinment, jet he must do 
this at least once in three years, 16 tA CA. II. This obligation upon the king was insisted upon so 
early as the time of Alfred, who, in compliance with the national wish, ordained that fhc Wittena* 
gemot should meet every year. It is true, that, in the early periods of our hisUny, this assembly of 
the people was usually called for the purpose of assisting the king with their advice on occasions of 
great moment or emergency. The first of which weliavc any authentic account, is the public council 
siimmencd by Beliuns, after he had defeated his brother Breniius Csiroocamt onuies regni proceret 
intra Eboracupi cotuUio eorum iractaturus q*$id d« rege Daconm facerel f 
Brute advised with the mqjores natu about matter of peace with Phndrasus. 

The magnates Britamiue advised King Octavius to bestow his daughter and crown upon Maxi* 
minian, a Roman senator, for confirmation of peace between the Britons and Romans. 

King Etfaclred, by tbe counsel of bis pcimalcs, made peace with the Danes, and gave them a yearly 
tribute pro Aoiio pacts. 
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** Sir William Blackstone says, tliat towards die end of the reign of Henry III. 
we find the first record of any writ for summoning knights, citizens, and bur- 
gesses to Parliament; but in another place he is more {.Articular, and affirms, this 
constitution has subsisted, in fiict, at least from the year 1266, 49th Henry HI. 


A second and third peace was made with the Danes bj the same king and the senate of England, 
rex et tenalus Angtorum. 

In the year 1188, Richard 1. made a peace with the king of France, prmerdibus episcopu et mag- 
natibus utriusque regni.—llAnunSy p. 763; Matt. Paris, p. 136, 30. 

Anno 1901, between King John and France it was agreed, if cither king did break the peace, his 
barons should be absolved of their fealty. 

In the year 191>7, q peace was made between Ileniy If. and Lewis of France, by advice of their 
counsellors, &c. 

The peace between England and Scotland, 8d Ed. HI. was concluded by the Parliament at North- 
ampton. 

The matter of peace between England and France was proposcil to the Parliament 5th Ed. III. Rot. 
Pari. nu. 9. So in I7th Ed. III. Rot. Pari. nu. 7. See, 

Wherc a eanse of the Parliament is declared to be concerning the truce in Britain, nu. 9. it is said, 
that as the king attempted not war without the PUrliament’s assent, so without the same he would con- 
clude no peace : whereupon the lords and commons severally gave their advice, that it was good*to 
pursue the peace. The like consultation in 18th Ed. III. Rot. Purl. nu. 6; S2d Ed. 111. nu. 9; 
S8th Ed. III. nu. 2. 

The commons, in the matter of the peace with France, do agree to the order of the king and his 
nobles, 28th Ed. 111. Rot. Pari. nu. 58 ; 29th Ed. III. ib. nu. 5. 9. 

Peace with the Scots denied by the lords and commons, 49d Erl. III. Rot. Pari. nu. 7. 

• • 

Peace with France treated on, 43d Ed. III. liot! Pari. nu. 1. 2; 7th Ri. II. ib. nu. 4. IG. 17.^18; 

B b 2 
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Sir Cdwanl Coke has remarked, that anciently both houses sat together; and 
this a|)|M^rs to have been the case at least so late as 6th Ldvrard III- The surest 
mark ol' the time of the division of the two houses, is, as he says, when the 
House of C^ominons at first hatl a continual speaker, as at this day. After 
the division, he adds, the commons sat in the chapter>house of the abbot of 
Westminster; citing as his authority, the Parliament roll of the 50th Edward Ilf. 
no. 8; and which, consequently, proves the division to have taken place before 
this date. 

Sir William Blackstone says, that, in the reign of Edward III. the Parliament 
is supposed, most probably, to have assumed its present form, b\- a separation of 
the commons from thcloixls; and that the' statute for defining and ascertaining 


l.'ith Hi. II. Part iiu. I ; 14<li Hi. If. ib. mi. I ; 16th Ri. II. ib. au. 1 ; 17th Ri, II. ib. nu. 1 ; 
6th Ili-n. IV. ib. nu. S; 8lh Hen. IV. ib. mi. 10; .Id Hen. V. ib. nu. 14; 4th Hen. V. ib. nu. 3; 
t4(li Hen. VI. ib. mi. 1 ; 23d Hen. 4*^1. ili. nu. 33. 34 ; and many others of the like nature in onr 
niccmls and liLsfori«*s. 

Ill Krancp^ I he first Parliamciils iispcl to treat of peace; and both there and in other nations, in tlieir 
public councils, iiialters of peace and war were ^eneralty debated and advised upon, as bcin^ of so 
^r(;:it weight and consequence to all men, that it was held proper for such councils. 

This was dofk^ Bcltiius, Brute, Cassi vela line, Arviniji^us, Vortigern, Aurelius, Arnbrosius, Arthur, 
and generally by all the British, Saxon, Danish, Norinnn, and other kings of this nation, and of all 
other countries. 

ConsiiUafions in Parliament touching the w'nrs with Scotland and other parts, are in the rolls before 
cited, and inCith Irld. Ilf. Jiot. Pari. nu. 6 ; Mth Ed. III. iiu. S; 1st Hen. IV. nu. 81 ; 8th Hen. IV. 
«u. isJ; 17th Ri. II. nu. 1; 1st Hen. V- nu. 9, • 
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treiuons was one of the first productions of this new>modelled assembly, and the 
translation of the law proceedings from French into Latin, another. The statute 
of treasons was passed 20th Edward III. and that for the translation of law pro* 
ceedings into Latin, in the d6th year of the same king. 

Inconvenienee in the dispatch of public business must, no doubt, have been 
found from the distance, so long as the commons continued to sit in the chapter- 
house of Westminster Abbey : no wonder, therefore, a building so conveniently 
situated as the present House of Commons, should have been thought of for 
diat purpose. In what manner it was at .first fitted up, is no where disclosed; 
but it is supposed, that the fKiintings, if at that time uncovered anti exposetl 
t/> view, were on that occasion w'ainsct>ted up; for in the seal for the Court 
of Common Bench at WestminsUjr 1(>48, that lor the C.)ouimon Pleas lor the 
county jialatine of Ijancaster If)48, the Parliament seal 1649, and the Dunbar 
mtfial 16.>(), the walls are reprcsfmted with a plaii^ wainscoting. However, it 
appears, that, about tlie year 1651, the walls Avere covcrcti with tapestry hangings, 
probably to e«>nccal this waiqsc.otiiig : for they are so given in tht* perspective 
view of the Iltjuse of Commons, on the hack t»f the great seal of the common- 
wealth of F.nglatid. 1651 ; and in this manner they continued to be dcct>rated 
down to the time of Queen Anne, in Avhose .n'ign Sir Christopher Wren was 
employed to repair the building, and fit up its inside with galleries. 

“ In the year 1800, the number of members of the House of Commons being 
increased from 558 t«.> (>58, in consequence of the act of l*arliameiit for uniting 
tlic two kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, the building itself was thought 
too small for their reception. The origiuul»si<le w'ulfs, between the piers, w<.’re 
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three feet thick; and it was therefore found, that by erecting on the same 
foundation, but so as to range with the external extremity of the old, other 
walls of less dimensions, as being only one foot thick, the building might be 
considerably'^ enlarged internally, and sufficient room be obtained; and this 
plan was accordingly determined on. 

On removing the wainscoting, as a preparatory step to take down these 
walls, a discovery was made, of which no one had any suspicion; namely, 
that the stone walls had been originally painted with a variety of subjects, 
and that many of them were still in such a perfect state as to admit of their 
being copied and engraven. 

To describe tlie building more particularly, it must be said, that it is of an 
oblong shape, and measures about ninety feet in length by about thirty in width, 
internal measure ; having externally at each corner an octagonal tower. It 
consists of five windows on each side, about twelve feet six inches wide; and 
between each a pier of about five -feet six inches in width, formed on the 
outside into a flying buttress, nearly tliree feet six inches thick, and extending 
iu the whole about ten feet from the wall of tlie building. It contained like- 
wise two stories; the height of the upper story (now the House of Commons), 
from the floor to the top of the battlement of tlie comice, just under the 
springing of the roof, was about forty-two feet ; and the height of the under 
chapel, before the ground was raised, was about twenty feet, making together 
sixty-two feet. In the lower, which was on the same level w'ith the pavement 
of the strejet, was formerly the chapel of St. Mary in the Vaults ; but part 
of it has been inclosed, to contain u stove for warming the House of Commons 
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aboTe, part is used for other immaterial purposes, and the greater part of it. 
now constitutes the speaker's state dining>room. 

** Of this very beautiful and magnificent building it is not too much to say, 
tliat no edifice existing at the time of its erectitih, in any part of the world, 
can, in any degree, be compared with it ; nor is it supposed, tliat any of later 
times can be produced at all equal to it in point of splendour of decoration; 
unless, indeed, it may b*e the church of St. Peter, at Rome. The church of 
Santa Sophia, at Constantinople, now a Turkish mosque, and therefore’ scarcely 
accessible, is commended (and deservedly, as it seems from the representations 
of Grelot, who procured admission at die risk of his life, and whose fidelity 
has been well attested,) for its internal beauty and splendour, arising from the 
ornaments in mosaic on its walls; but it cannot, it is imagined, be justly 
deemed, in this respect, a rival to the chapel of St. Stephen." 

The House of Commons is plainly and neatly fitted up, and accommodated 
with galleries, supported by slender iron pillars, adorned with Corintliian capitals 
and sconces ; frean the middle of the ceiling hangs a haiidKome branch or lustre. 
At the upper end, the speaker is placed upon a raised seat, ornamented behind 
with Corinthian columns, and the imjierial arms, carved and placed on a pe- 
diment; before him is a table, at which the clerk and his assistants sit. Just . 
below the chair, and on each side, as well below as in tlie galleries, tlie ihembers 
seat themselves promiscuously. The speaker and clerks always wear gowns in 
tlie house, as also the professors of the law in tenn time ; but no other of the 
members wear robes, except the four representatives for the city of London, 
who, the' first day of every new Parliament, are dfessed in scarlet gowns, and 
sit on the right hand of the chair, next to the speaker. 
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The Parliameat mis upon any day except <m Sundays, or other high festiv&ls^ 
or fast days, when it is not usual to assemble, unless upon the most urgent 
occasions: but though the speaker always adjourns the house to nine o’clock 
of the morning of the day when they agree to meet again, the house seldom 
meeta before noon. 

Hus house has concurrent power with the lords in all matters of legislation, 
and no law can be made without tlicir united consent*. ‘ 


* i%e fbrmi of paning acts of Parliament have varied at different periods. About the year 1400 , 
it appean from the rolls, th.ii most of the laws were then preferred to the king by way of petition, 
and the lords, at tbe sitting down of their house, appointed receivers and triers of petitions; hut in 
those timeS) oAcfr the petitions were received,^ and had passed both houses, they were ingrossed by 
the ckrk into one roll, and so presented to the king. After the end of the Parliament, all those acts 
which the king had assented unto, and were to be published as statutes, were extracted into another 
roll, and transcripts made of them imder the great seal of England, and sent to every slierid', to be 
proclaimed in their several counties, printing being not then invented. 

But these forms of passing l^ls in Parliament were altered in King Henry the Seventh's time, when 
petitions vfeie M many and of such length, that they could not well be compreliendcd in one roll : 
then every petition was changed into the form of an. act, and made in English (which before was in 
FiSench or in isdin}, and presented by itsdf; and if the £iag did not assent unto it, it was kid aside, 
imd not eiitered upon the statute roll: and since priiitiiig came up, there hath been no use of any such 
second loll, to collect the acts to which the king bad rented, nor of making any such transcripts, 
for the sberifT to publish them, the print supplying that turn. 

* For the prloctpal ittfemmtkm which relates to St. Stephen’s Chapel, we acknowledge ourselves in* 
to Mr. Smith’s AntiqtiUie$*of the City of ffatminsterf a work wbidt ereiy man who feels an 
interest in the history of the aits, and their early intradoctum and pnigreis in this island, will peruse 
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LINCOLN S INN HALL. 

The Court of Chancery is represented in the plate during the sittings in va- 
cation, >vhich are held here by permission of the honourable society. This 
ball, which is a fine Gotliic structure, is sixty-two feet long by thirty-two 
feet wide. It was built in the time of Henry VII. about the year I50f): the 
lantern was added anno 1602. It is a noble, well-proportioned room : at the upper 
end is a painting by Hogartli, which represents St Paul preaching before Felix. 


with pleasure and satisfaction. To this work we beg to refer such of our readers as may be desironi 
of obtaining more infonnation respecting the antiquities of Ht. Stc|>lirii’§ Chapel, and the curious rc> 
mains of uncicut painting in oil, and of architecture (which were unexpectedly discovered upon its late 
alteration), than the design or limits of this work will permit us to extract. We shall only at present 
add a short account giTcii in the Gentleman's Magazine about (he time of the discovery being made. 

The Gothic pillars, the finished scroll-work, and the laboured carving, are in good preservation; 
but what is more observable is, that the paintings which fill the interstices, having been protected 
from the action of the air for so many centuries, arc in many parts as fresh and vivid as if they 
could only boast a twelvemonth’s date. In the right hand corner, b<*hind the speaker’s chair, and 
about five feet from the ground, there is a virgin and child, with Joseph bending over them, lolenibly 
executed in colour; and Edward III. and his qu<^n and suit, making their oiferings. Ihider tlicm, 
in six niches, are as many knights in armour, with their tabards of arms; and in each angle an 
VOL. I. Ct 
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The windows and panels are ornamented with the arms of the several law 
dignitaries and others who have been eminent' members of the society of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

In term-time, tlie business of this court is transacted iii the Court of C‘lian- 
eery at Westminster Hall. The lord high chancellor is the sole judge. It has 
its name Chancery, ** Canccllaria,” from the judge, or who presides. 

It is curious to observe the different etymologies w hich have been assigtied to 


acolyte, Iioldiog a taper. Adjoiniag this, and on the same level, are two angels, their heads reclining 
on the shoulders, and holding each, extended before, a piece of drapery or mantle, charged with 
rarioiis devices or armorial bearings; their wings composed of peacock’s feathers, very highly 
finished, and the green and gold, in general, as lively as if newly laid on. TIu' gilding uf the cor> 
niccs, which are very richly decorated, is equally firesh. On each siile of the altar are pictures of 
the Nativity^ Preservation in the Temple^ Marriage at Cana, mid a fourth, in which the devil is 
iihroduced coming through the air, perhaps representing the Temptation, Adjoining, on the south 
wall, are three beautiful stone stalls, with rich flowered arches; and west of them, a narrower one, 
reaching below them. Over tbe figures, on each side, on an inverted frieze, are arms of the royal 
family ami nobility, in eighte«Mi shields, between which arc grotesque figures of men and aniiuuis. 
On tbe opposite side of the chapel, arc figures of men in complete armour, with insrriptiuns under 
them, two of which arc legible, “ Eustace” and Mercure” in black-letter characters. The intr- 

i 

rior roof is enriched with the most laboured minutiae of ornament; but not having been covered like 
the lower parts, ofiers a very faint idea of the superb finishing and expensive decoration of this lieau- 
tiful building.” — Gcntlemax’s MAoxstprc. 

flaving brought file histoiy of our constitution down to the Uevolution, it is proposed to conclude 
the subject, when, in tbe progress of our plan, we have to notice the Ilousi; ov Lon ns. 
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this irord. It was objected to Carinus (the Roman emperor, A. D. 384), that 
he made one of his door-keepers ( cancellarius) goveraor of tlic city ; and Gibbon 
shrewdly observes, thqt this word, so humble in its original, lias by a singular 
fortune, rose into the title of tlie lirst great office of state in the monarchies 
of Europe. See also Casauban, and Salniasius, ad Hist. August, p. 2.'53. Some 
of the learned are of opinion, that this court derived its name from the cross 
bars of iron or wood, called bj*^ the Romans canceUi, >vith which it was for- 
merly inclosed, to prevent the officers being incommoded by the crowding of 
the |H‘ople. Sir Edward Coke (4 Tnst. 83.) derives it a cancellando, fioin can- 
celling the king’s patents granted contrary to law. Sir W. Blackstone observes, 
that the office was certainly know'll in the courts of the Roman enijierors, and 
si’cms origitially fo have signilied a chief scribe or sf;crctary. \Vt; confess 
oui'selves ignorant of the authorities from Atiiich this conclusion is drawn. 
The office of prador may be supposed to form a vety. adequate model of 
otir lord high chancellor; but that office iliffered widely from a scribe or se- 
cretary, and certainly did not at all as.similate with of the Roman can~ 
L'dlarius. 

The Romans, for a considerable period, knew no other justice but what con- 

• 

sisled in a literal and inflexible administration of their few’ prinjary Jaws. 
At length they became sensible, that the law, judging only hy general prin- 
ciples, requiretl sometimes to be moderated in particular oases, hy that equity 
which springs from the variety and diversity of cireumstaiici's : it w'as thcnforc 
they created pnetors, to W'hom was assigned the t^ognizuiu'e of certain actions 

• f 

condemned by the law, but favoured hy equity, such as entire, restitutions, 

o 2 
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exceptions of deceit, of fear, of minority, suits concerning wills, substitu- 
tion, &e. 

By the law Pratoria, they were to supply and correct the laws. — ^\^ arro, 
Ub. V. de Ling, Lat, 

By the law Cornelia^ they were punishable if they did not judge according to 
equity. — ^CiCERO. Phil. ii. 

In the empire it was said to the chancellor, ** Fasces iibi judicium parent, 
€t dum jussa praforiana sedis portare crederis, ipsam quodamniodo potesiatem revc- 
Tcndus assumis.'* 

And again, ** Persona lua refugium sit oppresso, injirmo defetisio, presidium alitfua 
calamitttte concluso ; sic cnim propri^ nostros cancellos agitis, si Usorum impia claustra 
solvatis *’ — Spelman’s Gloss, p. 126, in which he cites Cassiodorus (hb. xii. for- 
mal. i.) who wrote above twelve hundred years ago. 

From the Roman empire it passed to the Roman church, and wlaai the 
modern kingdoms and principalities of Europe were established ujkui the 
rilin'^ of the empire, almost every state preser^^ed this office ; and even subjects 
that had jura regalia, hatl likewise their chanceries and chancellors. The 
counties palatine in England have them to this day, and the lords marchers 
had them before the statute of Wales, 27th Henry VllL 

e 

Neither can we subscribe to the opinion of Sir W. Blackstone, who, speaking 
of the reigns of Edward I. and Henry II. says, that “ in these early times, the 
chief juridical employment of the chapcellor must have been in devising new 
writs directed to the courts of common law, to give remedy in cases Avhere 
pone was before administered.” 

In answer to this it has been well observed, that the antiquity and dignity 
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the purpose : in tonsequence of which, the spot on which the piesent edifice 
stands was made choice of; and on the 28th of July, in the year 176Q, the Earl 
of Hertford, president, with the irice>jnesident and governors, laid the first' stone 
at the altar of the chapel, under which was {daced a brass plcde, with the 
fidlovring in.scription : 

Ob the iKNh of July, 
la the year of our Lord 

MOCCLXIX, 

And in the ninth year of the rdgn of 
his most sacred Majesty 
George III. 

King of Great Britain, 

Futioaiaed by his Boyal Consort, 

Queen Charlotte, 

This Hoqiital, 

For the reception of 
Penitait Proatitalcs, 

Supported by TolantUry oontributions, 

Was b^gan to be erected, 

And the first stone laid by 
Francis, Earl of Hertford, 

Knight of the most noble order of 
the garter, lord chamberlain of 
his majesty’s housdiold, and one • 
of his most hononra&c privy council, 
the president. • 

JoelJohason, architn 
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During the period that it has subsisted, more than two-thirds of lha women 
who have been admitted, have been reconciled to their friends, or placed in 
hcmest employments or reputable services. Of this number, some undoubtedly 
have relapsed . into their former errors ; but many, who left the bouse at their 
own request, have since behaved well ; and several of those discharged for im- 
proper behaviour, have, to the certain knowledge of 4he committee, ne^fr 
returned to evil courses. A very considerable number are since married, and 
are at this moment respectable members of society. Could their names and 
situations be disclosed (which, for the most obvious reasons, would be highly im- 
proper), the very great utility of this charity would appear in the strongest light. 

A probationary ward has been instituted for the young women on their first 
admission ; a separation of those of different descriptions and qualifications has 
been established ; and apartments have been fitted up in the lodge of the Hos- 
pital for the residence of the chaplain, that he may with the greater facility 
devote his attention to the instruction of the women in the most satisfoctory 
manner. 

Each class is entrusted to its particular aanstant, and the whole is under the 
inspection of the matron. This separation (useful on many accounts) is |.)ecu- 
liarly so tq a numerous Cla.ss of women, who are much ru be |ntied, and to 
whom this charity has been very beneficial, viz. young women who have been 
seduced from their friends under promises of marriage, and have been dest^^ted 
by their seducers : they have never been in public prostitution, but fly to the 
Magdalen to avoid it : their relations, in the first moments of resentment, refuse 
to reoeive, protect, or acknowledge them ; they are abandoned by the world. 
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of the |>ersons and office of* chancellor, leavt? us no ground to suppose that 
tl»e Chancery w.v- luerely an officina, to .s^al MTits and commissions for the law 
courts to proceed upon. In proof <.»f which it is urged, that VVilsinus was 
chancellor to King Atludstan ; iliat 'rnrkctulhis was chancellor to King Edward 
the Elder, and to Kiuii E<lnn:nd and Edred {l ide Ingulphus) ; Adulphns to 
King ?. .gar; .Vkni.'., of Ely, to King Etlieldred; that King Alfred liad 

a C oiiri if < hunctay , 4 Inst, out r.' the. Hfh-ror, cap. i. sec. 3. and cap. 5. who 
'•aith, linit it was ortlaineil hy King Alfred in Parliament, that every man 
have a writ vt'mciliiil out of the King's C'hancery : whic:h, it may be, 
tlu- aitthrif r'Aiulrew Horn) meant of such a course (o send for the parties as 
was then used; for if he meant w'rits under seals, as they issued out of' the 
C'hanci-ry in. King -Edward the Second’s time, when he wrote, clearly he was 
mistaken ; for there eoidd bo’ no wrirs under seals in King Alfred’s days, 
neither he nor any of tlie fbi mer Saxon kings using any, for seals eame in 
with the Normans. The Saxtai kings’ manner was, to suhserila* their names 
aiul crosst!s to charters (1 '• ^ 444, Sia.UKXi, 'J'itUs of Honour, 

.''•line ti5M ' '-..id. tl' it King l:,«iwurd the Confessor used a seal, and that 

h!" chanci lior had ih< i-iistoily of it ; hut that he learned in Normandy, having 
livcfl lung thert.* hel’ore }u‘ was king ; an<t then it must necessarily follow; 
tliat l.h«- former 'tving*- having iu» seals, there w'as some other use of a ehan- 
eelh'r and < { a t.’ourt of Ciianet ry in those da\s. if there Avere a C'lianccry 
(which cannot he shewn) distinct from tin rtu/a liep^is, or King’s <.\)urt, 

Avhcri* the chief justice of' England, the chancellor, and the prelates and carls, 

* • 

were the jiu!gt\s. 
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About the reign of Edward III. the separate jurisdiction of the Chancery 
seems to have been belter understood and ascertained. The introduction of 
uses of land, and tlieir being considered as fiduciary trusts, together with thg 
writ of subpanOt returnable only in this court, to make the feoffee to uses ac- 
countable to his cesiuy tpic use ; and the unanimous concurrence of the judges, 
that suits pro Usionc Jidei\ could not be entertained in.tlie ecclesiastical courts, 
as spiritual offences against couscitinco, contributed to enlarge the business of 
the Court of Chancery in an aniaziug degree. At the same time, there do<;s 
not ajjjiear to have: been any regular Judicial system prevaiJiiig, upon which 
its decisions were grounded, ii(» lawyer having sat in this court from 1372 
to the promotion of Sir Thomas More* by King Henry VT IT. in 1530; after 
which the great seal was indiscriminately committed to the cimtody of lawyers 
courtiers, or chnrelimcn, till Serjeant Pickering was made lord keeper, in 1592; 
from W'hit;li tiiiur to the present the Court of Cliaiieery has always betrn filled 
b)' a lawyer, excepting tin; interval from 1021 to 1025, w'hen the seal w'as 


* Wben tlic wife and children of Sir Thomas More urged him lo make more money of his office, 
what was the noble repl;>- ? “ Let me almie, your reputation amt my life are concerned ; you will be 

rich in the blessing of God nnrl man.” I'lie authors who have ^vritteii liis life, inform ns, that a noble- 
man who had a cause <Iependifig in Chancery, presented him with two silver flasks of exquisite work- 
manship. Sir Thomas sent for his buthrr, and said to liim, Carry that man info my cellar, and fill 
his two flasks with my iK'st winc.-^— Friend,” said he, turning to the penon who brought them, 
tell your master, that 1 beg he will not s{mrc my wine if be tikes it.” 
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entrusted to Dr. WiUiams, then dean of Westminster, but afterwards l>ishoi> 
of Lincoln, who had been chaplain to I-*ord Ellesmere* when chancellor. 
It was during the chancellorship of the latter the dis[)ute arose with Sir Eduard 
Coke, chief justice, respecting the jurisdiction of the courts of law and equity, 
wliich tlie king determined in favour of the Court ol* Chancery, and .Sir Edward 
Coke submittcil, if that may be called submission which amounted merely to a 
declarati!..!! reluctantly made to the king in council, that xchen ihc enw happened 
he ti’ould do his duip. 

To Lord Ellesmere succcciU:d Lord Bacon, who reduced the practice of this 
court into a in<»re regular system. His successors during the reign of Charles I. 
made littU; improvement upon his plan; and eveji after tlie restoration the seal 
was c(.»mmitted to the Earl of Clareiitlon, who had witlidrawn from tiu? practice 
of a lawyer near tw'cnty years, and afterwanis to the Earl of ShafU'sbiiry, u1k> 
had never been in [)ractiee at all. Sir Ilinc^age Finch, who suceeedt'd in l(>7d, 
and afterwards heeaine Earl of Nottingham, was a man of the greatest abilities 
ami integrity; in the course of nine years he built up a system of juris[)ru(lenee 
aud jurisdiction upon wale and rational Ibundalions, wliieh ha^e lu;en extended 
and im^aowd by many great men who have since presided in Chancery ; 


* Iiortl rilcsmrro is remarked for liaviiig introdneed great brevity in the arguroents of counsel, 
" and idla’tinar ntatfer rather than aireclatioii of words, tied thcsanic to lacoiiiad brevity ; an honour 
the (M'lrt of jaslie*', t«» be swayed ratuer by {londerous reasons, than by iliient and deceitful 
“ sinxclu's.” 
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among these none has shone with a lustre superior to Lord Hardwicke*. Pos- 
terity will do ample Justice to the integrity, abilities, industry, and worth of 
-those who have succeeded him; but we are perhaj>s too near the times in which 
some of them have lived, to admit the impartial voice of history ; and any attempt 
to draw the chameter of our present chancellor would not only be liable to the 
same objection, but jjossibly might induce our readers to suspect, that the 
ilcliiieations of truth had been traced with tlie {>encil of flattery. 

Scculum alkid non tremens espectat.** 

The office of chancellor is^ by 5th Eliz. c. 18. declared to be the same as 
that of lord ke€*per, and is created merely by delivery of the great seal into his 


• This great man, who was born at Dover, owed his fortune to his own merit, which, from a low 
beginning, led him to the higli office of chancellor through all the intermediate hoiioiirs of the law 
and magistracy. Notwithstanding the importance and riiuUiplicity of his occupations, lie contrived 
♦tr save an htnir or two each day, and tht^e hours thus stolen he employed in reading some favourite 
author. In this manner did he, in the Bpar4:i of three years, peruse the whole history of Thuanus, 
inserting in the margin observations upon such parts ns appeared to him most interesting : this study 
was a reerration to him, though it would have lu'en a laborious occupation for weaker heads. I 
exist all duy for the whole kingdom,'* said he to a confident of his amusements, it is but just that 
the whole kifigdoin should grant me at least an hour, during which 1 may exist for myself.*’ Who 
is ignorant of the works of More, Bacon, and Clarendon ? the agrceableness, the extent, and depth 
of which arc such, that one would imagine the authors bad been absolute mastccs of uncontrolled 
leisure. 


... 
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custody, whereby he beconiM, without writ or patent, an officer of the greatest 
weight and power of any now subsisting in the kingdom, and superior in point of 
precedency to every temporal lord. He is a privy counsellor by his office, and, 
according to the Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, prolocutor of the House of Lords 
by prescription. To him belongs the appointment ®f all justices of the peace 
tliroughout the kingdom. He is keeper of the king's conscience, visitor in right 
of the king of all hospitals and colleges of the king’s foundation, and patron 
of all the king’s livings under 20/. |)cr annum in the king’s books, lie is the 
guardian of all infants, idiots, and lunatics, and has tlie general su{)erintendence 
of all charitable uses in the kingdom: and all this over and above the vast 
and extensive jurisdiction which he exercises in his judicial capacity in the 
Court of Chancerj”, wherein, as in the Exchequer, there are two distinct tri- 
hunals; tlie one being a court of common law, the other a court of equit}'. 
But if any cause comes to issue in this court, that is, if any fact be disputed 
between the parties, the chancellor cannot try it, having nor pow'er to summon 
a jury, but must deliver the record proprui manu into the King’s Bench. In 
this legal court is likewise; kept the Officina Justitia, out of which do issue ail 
original wTits that pass the great seal, and all commissions of charitable uses, 
sewers, bankruptcy, idiotcy, lunacy, and the like. In fact, the lord chancellor 
of England is, in many respects, wliat the pnetor w'as at Rome; but* he can 
neither touch acts of I^arlianicnt nor the established practice of other courts, 
much less reverse the judgments already passed in these latter, as the Roman 
prretors sometimes used to do in regsird to their predecessors in office, and 
sometimes also in regard to their own. 

VoL. 1. D d 
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The kind of process that has, in the course of tijnae, been established in tile 
Court of Chancery, is as jfbllows : — ^After a petition is rei^eived by the court, 
the person sued is served with a writ of subpana, to command his appearance. 
If he does not appear, an attachment is issued against him ; if a wm inventus 
is returned, a proclamation goes forth against him; then a commisuon of re- 
bellion is issued, for apprehending him and bringing him to the Fleet prison. 
If the person sued stands farther in contempt, a seijeaiit at arms is to be sent 
out to take him ; and if he cannot be taken, a sequestraticm of his famd may 
l»c obtained till he ap^iears. Such is the povi'er which the Court of Chancery, 
as a court of equity, hath gradually acquired, to compel appearance before it. 
la regard to the execution of its decrees, it seems to be held as a maxim, 
that this court cannot bind the estate, but only the {lerson. 

From this court of equity an appeal lies to the House of Lords. But there 
arc these deferences between appeals from a court of eqmty, and writs of error 
from a court of law : 

i. That the former inay be brought upon any interlocutory matter; the 
latter upon nothing but only a definitive judgment. 

2; That, on ^v^its of error, tlie House of Lords pronounces the judgment ; 
on appeals, it gives direction to tlie court below to rectify its oum decree. 

The chancellors are usually raised to the dignity of a peerage*. This em- 
ployment is a sort of seminary to the Houce of Lords, which does them honour 
by supplying them wijh members of tried merit; and these titles, whilst they 
perpetuate the memory of wenth, ability, and services, reflect on those to whom 


* The present chancellor ivaa 9ir John Scott, now Lord Eklon. 
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t£ey ftre granted, and cm their deBceiidaiit», Ta 
which dtey might acquire . from the most r^ote genealogies. 

Indeed, the hi^ office is generally the reward of merit. If court frivour 




^btehtimte mteirleres in tlte diiqiosaE, it has of late years only gone the .lengdi 
'.e^ sdecting its object from amongst men of tike most consummate , knowledge.’ 
of the law, of the great^t practice in its several departments, or of the most 
extraordinary talents for eloquence. It exacts from the person invested witli it, 
a eontinual application and labour: public and private aadiences, the business 
attendant on keeping the great scal^ the preuding as speaker in the House 
of Xtords, assisting at the Privy Council, and at all the public ceremonies and 
formalities; the discussion and esmmination of ^peals; the attention to political 
afihtrs as a statesman, and as a princifial member of administration : such are the 

9 

duties which, over and above the vast and important judicial functions of his 
office, fril in continued succession every moment of a -chancellor's life. If the 
situation be high, enviable, and luciu^tive, it rexjuixes at least the sacrifice of 
health, time, the inferior luxuries of social enjoyment, and almost of friendly 
relaxation. It is a life of labour and discipline, and perpetually claims from its 
possessor an arduous exertion .of the greatest, abilities. 


COURT OF COMMON PLEAS. 

'This court is sitiiated about tbe mkkfre; ^ Westminster Hall. It is ojae oi the 

\ ■ . S ■ 

fr>ur great courts of the kingdom, and, a^..^ before noticed, was the first which 
was separated from the Auia Regis, and rendered stationary. 


odd 
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It is 60 called, because in this eoittpt im tried ishe usual cttailimi tiMbk 
whai& include all causes 'whatsoever of a civil naltio isdg«6|, and 

subject After tliis court was fixed at WeshniiM^, sd tesMsf oawea vMfi«ln«ugh| 
balbre it, that tlic king found it neecssagty, iosfeeafi cdT dnucu to orawtltii^ ^ 
judges, who sat in two {daces. King James I. af^xniated aaif f^ve t hittnt present 
tl^e number is reduced to ‘four, dnd tbqr ait together in WestndJIater Hall, 
It is a court of record, and styled by £^r Edward Co&c, " tAe fd/eA and kty qf 
the common lobf.’' A Intt. 09; for herein only can real actions be broagitt. The 
Court of King’s Bendii has a concurrent jurisdiotion in most personal aidSiniSBt 
a writ of error lies frean this court by way cf igysml to the Court of King^s 
Bench. 

Each of die courts is adcHrnixl Wifit 4 fuece of ti^QStry, ii\ fhe middle o£ 
which are the arms of Ei^gland : bcM; they am ncitlier of them in their 

decorations; they are ta^er rc^fh^ to d^end t^n' their hitrlni^ dligtiity 
for the admiration which tipy excite, pi^fticulariy when visited by fo li j g tet i'i' . 
** 1 have seen,** says an iiaiid%ent Eltencti writer with some naftatt!^ when 
tliere was a great crowd, young panRias wHh frocks 4S dirty as thdse who walk 
the streets of lx>ndon, fill two or Ihi^ -aacaot plaeeS dose to the lord chief 
justice!** * ’ ‘ 

The judgea whilst they sit upon ^ hSlf^ have praMstMl to them every 

I 

day large nosegays, and these supply tihe phM^ iff 1!^ whidh these 

tiipgistrases receive in ^tber countries. |n tlw psuihpNapts of France^ under 
the apriaat government, nosegays*We#a ia the same dmtmer distributed to the 
joiC^iesi, and this distribuUon* was eai]^ tke ginug rotoor^See the HieroRy 
dhiiiift Pakuambnt. 
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'The court is represented in the plate as employed in the examination of hail. 
The Israelite, with his gold-lace coa^ that would " bum fwr the money” is well 
contrasted with his round-bellied co-bail. 

How like a fiiwning pnUicaa be looks !— Shakifeahk. 

There is a considerable degree of spirit and variety in the attitudes of the 
whole assembly, which induces a. belief that something interesting engages 
its attention. 


COURT OF KINO’S BENCH 

Is situate in the south-east comer of Westminster Hall, *op|K)site the Court 
of Chancery. It is the supreme common law court in England, and is so 
called because the king formerly sat there in person : indeed, in all the courts 
the king is supposed (in contemplation of law) to be always present. This court 
consists of a chief justice and three puisne, judges. After the dissolution of 
the Aula Regis, King Edward I. frequently sat in this court ; and in later times, 
James I. who was reminded by the chief justice, that he ought not even to de- 
liver an opinion. 

w» 

The jurisdiction of this court is very high. It keeps other courts within 
their re8j>ective bounds and may either remove their proceedings, or prohibit 



'' .<(^ 'ihe-. ..feopte- hff mmfom^ iiiilerp«)BUaoti^ ' It:;liifai 
;.nBd -layil. caui^ in '«B.'a«kiMasi^'tmipass'nr iigori^'ebc^^ 
ibr fineries nf deecte» maii^tnnacice* otHtt^uracy, d«»c^ and in affi t^sdio^ 
die case whatsoever. By means of a fiction, it now hol^s plea of all personal 
actions. It , is likewise a . court of appeal, into which may be imnoved, by 
w^t of error, dbe detertninations of all the other courts of record in England, 
and also firom the Court of King's Bench in Ireland. Writs of eiror aim usu- 
ally brought , in the House of Lordar against any judgments of this court 

One cannot dismiss this subject without observing upon the mildness intro- 
duced in "the administration of criminal justice in this kingdom above all 
others : indeed, there have been writers of the first eminence, who, more sensible 
of the -necessity of public order, than alive to the feelings of humanity, do not 
hesitate to say, that too many driinquents escape with impunity. Beyond that 
respect which is necessary to strengthen the fecbleneBs of law, there is nothing 
in our criminal tribunals to excite a fear in *die bosom of innocence : they are 
neitlier wrapt up in mysteary, nor rendered more formidable by secrecy or 
darkness: every thing is <^n to the public; every form of procedure, every 
circumstance tends to the .acquittal of a delinquent; even the prejudices of 
manki nd, are admitted in his fovour, and he sees in the persons who are to de- 
termine his case by their verdict, those whom a similariy of rank and circum- 
stances might engage to take an interest in his fate. 

" Valeant omtmi ad sahutem innocenthm” said Cicero, " ad opem innocaiuium, 
ad auxUium valamUosorwm; da periculum vero et pemidem repudkatur. AH cir* 
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oimstances should be turuori to the preservation of the innocent;, to (he 
auce of the tirifbrtunate ; but every dung’ that contributes to his danger and 
prejudice, -should be avoideti." . , . 

M acbiavel, ovi ih«; olht;r ♦land, adirms That 'he erects of sevtnty falls onl^ 
upon a few mdivittuaU ^ hut an ei ccss of compasstan exposes all the mnocent to thdse 
violences uhn h tar laic augln to prevent^’ ' 

The voiire of iiafurc cries out. ♦ RATHER SAVE TWENTY GUILTY PERSONS, THAN 
PUT ONI; iv NOl-'ENT MAV TO DEATH.” 

The pUue r«'|.>res<Tds the chief justice sitting at JSTta* Prius, and the counsel 
examithi^ !i vrituew. It is altogether a very exact representation of the olyects 
winch It professes to exluhit 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 

The plate repro*sents this court during a trial before the chief baron, in the 
sittings after term It is not the nnugiiiary representation of a f>ainter, but 
is almost a. fac*uniik, taken at the trial ol‘ a cause a short time since. This 
coart, in its appearance, has little to recommend it; the architectuire is mean, 
and the plact^ altogether little suittHi to its present dignified employs^ent. 

The Court of Excliec|uer, which is also one of the lour great courts . of the 
kingdom, is held lu a room coutiguohs to the north-west • comer of Wesb- 
minster Hall, and is so named iirom a c^quered*clotli which anciently covered 
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the table where tlie judges or idiief officers sat. This court was first erectdi 
by WiUiam the Conqueror, for the trial of all causes relating to the revenues o 
the crown; wad m the same court fiiere are now also tried matters of equity 
between subject and sul]ject. 

The judges of this court are, the lord chief baroi of the £xchequer, an( 
three other judges, called barons of the Exchequer. There is also the cursito: 
baron of the Exchequer, who administers the oath to the sherifls, undcr-sherifis 
bailifls, searchers, surv^ors, &c. of tlie Customhouse ; but is no judge. Wher 
at any time the barons are of different opinions concerning the decision ol 
any cause, they call to their assistance the chancellor of the Exchequer, whe 
decides in fiivour of one of the parties by his casting vote. 

Long after the conquest, there sat in the Exchequer l>oth s|foritua] and tem> 
poral barons; whence, in later .times, thos(; who sat there, ^ough they were 
not peers, were stj'led barons. 3y their original constitution, according to Sir 
W. Blackstone, the jurisdiction of the several courts was entirely separate and 
distinct : the Common Pleas to decide all controversies 'between subject and sub- 
ject ; the King’s Bench to correct all crimes and misdemeanors tliat amount to 
a breaidi -of the [jeace ; and the Exchequer to adjust and recover tlie king's 
revenue : but as by a fiction ^most aH sorts of civil actions may be brought 
in the King^ Bench, in like manner, by anotlier fiction, all kinds of personal 
actions may be prosecuted in the Court of Exchequer. 

Jn this court, an the equity side, the clergy liave long been used to exhibit 
their bills for the non-payment of tithes, but the Court of Chancery has of 
late years obtained a lajge sliare in dm business. 
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An i^peal from the equity nde of this court lies immediately to the House 
of* Peers; but from the common law »de, in pursuance of the statute 31st 
Edward III. cap. 12. a writ of error must be first brought into the Court of 
Exchequer Cliamber, and fitmi their determination there lies, in the dernier 
rcssort, a writ of error to the House of Lords. 


COVENT-GARDEN MARKET. 

The plate represents Covent-Garden Market during the bustle of tm election 
for Westminster; the hustings are erected in the front of the church of St. 
Paul, which was built about tlie year 1650, as a cha|K;l of case to Si. Martin's 
in the Fields. In 1645 the [wecinct of Covent-Garden was separattxl from 
St. Martin's, and constituted an inde[K*jident parish ; which was confirmed after 
the restoration in 1660, by tlie apjiellation of St. Paul's, "CovcfU-Garden, when 
the patronage was vested in the Earl of Bedford : and as it escaped the fire 
in 1666, which did not reach so far, it continued as it came from the hands 
of its great architect, Inigo Jones, till the year 1795 — 6, when it was consi- 
derably injured by fire, but was immediately repaired. It is in the form of 
a market-house, with a portico at both ends. The portico has no ornament^ 
but the extremities of the joists, siqiporting the roof which jut out in the 
manner «of a pediment. The beams under this pediment form a horizontal 
roof, supported by -columns of the Doric order. This construction, as simple 
VoL. I. Be 
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as it is certainly well imagined*, by reducing the art to its original, unites all 
the elements of it. 

The English do not seem to have discovered any impatience to avail them- 
selves of those noble models by which a taste for Uie Grecian and Roman 
architecture w’as revived upon the continent during the sixteenth century ; on 
the contrary, they seem to have persevered in an attachment to the Gothic 
manner, and the first essays of our arcliitects were little more tliun a whim- 
sical mixture of the ancient and modern taste. We seem to be returning 
with more alacrity to the irregularities of the most vitiated Gotliic taste, or 
the progress of the n<^w front to tlie House of Xx>rds would never have been 
tolerated under the daily immediate observation of the individuals composing 
the two first assemblies in Europe, who voted the funds tliat have been ex- 
pended upon this incongruous piece of architecture. 

Covent-Garden received its name from having formerly bedn a garden 
belonging to the abbot and monks of the Convent of Westminster, whence 
it was called Convent-Garden, of which its pi-esent name is a corruption. 


* lu Italic Palladio, o Jones in Ingliiltcrra, forono i piuseyeri imitatori degli antichi architetti come 
nella macbtil c nella solidilti della fabriche, cosi ancora nella simpUcitA c uellu iobrietal degli orna- 
xnenti. — P. pBisi, Essa^ on Architecture, 

In Italy Palladio, and Jones in England, were the most exact imitators of the ancient arcliitecfs, 
as well in the majesty and solidity of the buildings, as in the simplicity, sobriety^ and frugtdity of 


the ornaments. 
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The fhiit and vegetable market certainly diminishes the beauty and effect of 
this place as a square, but perhaps the world does not furnish an instance of 
another metropolis supplied with these articles in equal goodness and profusion. 
It has been calculated that there are ten thousand acres of ground in the neigh* 
bourhood of London culti%'ated for vegetables, and about four thousand acres 
for fruit The sum paid* at market for vegetables is stated at about 045,000/. 
and for fruit about 400,000/. which is retailed at an average profit, of about 
200 per cent making the amount paid for the supply of the metropolis in vege* 
tables and fruit, more than three millions sterling. 

The view of the election is a very fair representation of the .septennial return 
of the majesty of the |jeople. One of the {>npular candidates appears to have 
already taken ‘{losscssion of the hustings, and to be in the act of addressing 
the populace : the pair of empty breeches held up just before him, may lead 
us to suppose it has some allusion to a popular character now no more: 

A man, ivlien once hc^s safely chose. 

May laugh at all his furious foes. 

Nor think of former evil : 

Yet good has its attendant ill; 

A seat is no bad thin g — I mt still 

A eottiest is the derii, ^ 

It has been customary at many late elections for Westminster, to nomi* 
nate some naval officer in the court interest; and therefore the appearance 

9 

of another candidate in a boat supported by sailors, is appropriate, and the 

£ e 2 
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allusion pointed. The orator of this party sitotns to have engaged arms and 
legs, body and soul, in the s(m’ice. 

The limits of our miscellany will not admit of doing adequate justice to the 
different groups in this picture. . Wc slmil only observe, that Mr. Rowlandson 
appears to have been quite at home. The architectural dignity of the church 
is well preserved by Mr. Pugin; who to be sure cannot help the. appearance 
of the steeple, which seems to rise upon the sharp ridge of the roof; it is so 
in the original, and could not therefore be otherwise in the copy. 


: COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

It was our intention to have preceded this article with an account of the stage, 
from its early intrbdtiction '^to -the pres(;nt period; but the first accounts wc 
have, are involved hi so much obscurity, that it would l>e rather a matter of 
curiosity thau information, to pursue the enquiry : we have, therefore, merely 
contented ourselves with giving an account of the structure of this theatre, from 
the most authentic source we are able, and for which we are indebted to the 
Dramatic Hfiirror, by GillUand*. 

In theyMuh 1799, .Mr. Harris expended 25,000/. in the entire alteration of 
the interionr and exterior parts of Ck>vent-Garden House, which rendered it a 

I _ ^ m 

new a . title which it alto assumed when Mr. King was first deputy- 

manager of l%rury-Lane The amphitheatre is entirely new, and contains 
three circles Of boxes and a spacious gallery : the form is that of a truncated 
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ellifMse, or an ogg fli^tened mt one ; the effect of which upon the stage, and 
upon the sound (not always to be determined by rules), is certainly good. 
The front of the stage ad\'ances something more than the old one into the 
pit, and is in a straight line.^^' The pit is 40 fret wide and 38 in deptli, contains 
twenty seats, which are paraTtel to the orchestra, and holds six hundred and 
tliirty-two jicrsons. The first circle of boxes is continued round the house. 

The boxes are separated from eacli other by {lartitions, which are low in front, 
rise behind, and are placed in a new and commodious direction. They are lined 
and ceiled wuth wainscot, but are not papered, for tlie advantage of sound : 
their fronts project in a manner very accommodating to those who sit in the 
first rows. 

The speond and third cnrcles of boxes arc continued round the theatre, and 
differ from those below only in refif>ect of their height. They hold twelve 
hundred persons. . ^ 

The iriterior of dadb circle is painted green, relieved with fanciful borders. 
The fronts of the boxes arc coloured in white and gold, forming compartments, 
which have a delicate and pleasing effect. 

There are no columns or visible supporters to tlie boxes, it being Justly ima- 
gined that they intercepted the sight; yet to the people in the pit, those n>ws 
of boxes full of coni{)any, having no apparent support, are apt to give an un- 
pleasant sensation. • 

The first, or two-shilling gallery, is 55 feet wide and 40 in depth, contains 

^ • 

twelve seats, which are so elevated as to give a complete*, uninterrupted view 
of the stage, and liold eiglit hundred and ti^enty sfiectators. 
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The upper gallery is 55 feet wide and 25 feet in depth, contains seven seats* 
and holds three hundred and sixty-one i^ersons. 

The proscenium is composed of pilasters and columns of the Corinthian order, 
fully enriched, having between them the stage-doors, over xvhich are the balcony 
boxes. In the entablature to the order is introduced the old motto, VHvii in 
speculum. 

In Hart-street a very large building has been erected for tii ' scene-painters, 
scene-rooms, green-room, dressing-room, &c. Through this building is a [)rivatc 
entrance for tlie royal family to the stage-box. The stage-door and box-office 
are also in an additional building in Hart-street. 

The whole of the avenues to the theatre liavc been much altered and im- 
proved. The principal entrance is in Bow-street, under an * antique Doric 
portico, through a large and spacious siiloon, Jiaiidsomely fitted up and warmerd 
by stoves, leading to the lower circh? of boxes, and to a double staircase that 
leads to the upper circles. 

In consequence of the great expence attending the improvements of this house, 
Mr. Harris was obliged to raise the prices to a level with those taken by the Drury- 
Lanc company. Tliis circumstance, added to the want of a shilling gallery, bad 
so prejudicial an eflect in the lirst instance, tiiat th<*. performance on the niglit 
of opening, September 17, 1792, was rendered one scene of discontent and con- 
fusion, neither play nor farce being properly finished. 

Mr. Lewis assured the audience on this, that a one-shilling gallery should as 
soon as possible be erected ; but that, without the total ruin of the managers, 
it was utterly impossible to open the theatre for less than the advanced prices. 
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The opposition in the course; of two or three evenings entirely died away, and 
a gallery, as promised, was shortly after erected. 

The regulation and rnanagenicnt of the boxes has for some years devolved 
on Mr. James Brandon, and liis brother John, two gentlemen who arc remark- 
able for their attention to the |>tiblu% and evei ready to render each applicant 
for a box as eoinfortablc a.i the arrangement of their box-book will allow. 
They particuliirl\ distinguished themselves by their impartiality and justice to 
the public, when tlie boxes of ( -ovent-Garden w^ere in great requejst during the 
zenith of Muster Betty's tlH'UtrieuI p^ ory, 

'^riie prineifial performers <»f onr Kngli.^li tht^atres arc engaged under an article 
lor three or five years, hut ri'cei\'e iluur salarj^ weekly. The minor performers 
are only engaged from season to season, hut receive tluMr alary as ai><.»ve. 

'rhe theatres have the Ibllnwing c<Klei of laws uiKl regulations, by which the 
performers are gf>verned: 

1st. Evctv perforiru r engaged or enipioyed in the theatre at the salary of thirty 
sliiilings ]>er w t'ek and under, w ho shall noi dui} attend the rehearsal of any 
ilH‘afri<*al perfonnaiuv, when summoned thereto (except prevented by real in- 
(Iis])osition), sliall lorfeit sixpence for every scene in such perfonnanee wherein 
such |M*rii‘rnH!r shall he concerned, and Irom w'hivdi he or ‘die shall be absent; 
and if absent during tlu* whoU^ rehearsal of his or her part or cdiaracter, shah 
forfeit two shillings and sixpence. 

, 2d. Every performer engaged or employed r.t a salary ol Uiorc than thirty 
shillings, and not exceeding tlu*ee pounds per week, who shall not duly attend 
at rehearsals as above-mentioned, shall forfeit one shilling for each scene wherein 
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such perfonner is conceroed; and if absent during the whole rehearsal as afore- 
said, dudl forfeit five ditllings. 

3d. Every performer engaged or employed at a salary of more than three- 
pounds* and not eiLceeding ^ pounds per week, who shall not duly attend at 
rehearsals as above-meatirmed, ^all forfeit one sliilling and six{>ence for each 
scene whemn he or she is concerned; and if absent during the whole rehearsal, 
seven ahillings. 

4th. Every performer engaged or employed at a salary not exceeding nine . 
pounds per week, not attending rehearsals as above-mentioned, shall iurfeit two 
shillings for each scene wherein such jterformer is concerned ; and if absent 
during the whole rehearsal, nine shillingsk. 

3Ui. Every performer engaged at a salary of more than nine jiuiinds prrr week, 
not attending at rehearsal, shall forfeit two shillings for each soene ; ^d if absent 
during the whole rehearsal, ten shillings and sixp<uiee. 

Gth. Every performer who shall refuse to study, rehearse, or perform any part 
or character in any theatrical performance, when requested by the managers, 
or either of them, or by the prompter of the theatre, by their or either of their 
order or direction, shall forfeit five pounds ; at Covent-Garden thirty {lounds. 

7th. Every performer who shall wilfully absent himself or herself from the 
• theatre at the time he or she should publicly perform any part or character in any 
theatrical performance, shall forfeit ten pounds for the first offence, and double 
that sum for the sectmd. • 

8th. Every perfonner who shall, by -pretending sickness, or any other untrue 
allegation, get excused firdm paying his or her fines for hot attending xehearasds, 
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sliall forfeit double the sum he or she would be liable to pay without such pretence 
or allegation, in manner above-mentioned. 

9th. If the prompter of the theatre, through neglect or partiality, shall iiot, in 
every week during the acting season, return to the managers, or one of them, 
the names of every performer who has incurred any forfeit tis above-mentionech 
he shall forfeit a week’s salary for every such omission. 

N. B. All performers whose salaries are above six pounds per week, are entitled 
to four ivory tickets for tlie free admission of their friends to tlu‘ theatre, viz. a 
double and single order for the boxes, and two double orders for tin; first gallery. 
All iK^rlbriners whose salaries do not amount to six pounds p(*r week, are totally 
excluded from any similar privilege. 

The nightly charge for a benefit at Covcnt-CJardeii, is upwards of a Iiundrcd 
and sixty pounds. 

Tile print represents this theatre during the perlbrniaiice of an oratorio. 


THE CUSTOMHOUSE, FROM THE THAMES, 

Is a commodious building, <^;rected for the receipt of his majesty’s customs 
on goods imported and exported. It is situated near tin; oast end of I'hames- 
street, and its front opens to the wharfs and riviT. This edifice is built with 
brick and stone, and is calculated to stand for ages. It has imderneatli ami 
on eJich side, large warehouses for the reception of gtKjds on the public account; 
Voi.. J. F f 
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and tliat side of the Thames for a great extent is filled with wharfs, quays, atid 
cranes for the landing them. Tlic customhouse is 189 feet in length, tlie 
center is 27 feet in depth, and the wings considerably more. The center 
stands back from tlie rivej*, the wings approach much nearer to it; and tlie 
building is judiciouslj* and handsomelj' decorated with the orders of architecture : 

under the wings is a colonnade of the Tuscan order, and the tipjier story is 

■1 

ornamented Avith Ionic columns and )>cdimcnts. • 

Althtmgh w'e cannot call this a very beautiful building, yet, from its tilililj'’, 
and the picturesque appearance which it exhibits from the water, Ave thought 
ourselves so far entitled to deviate from the aAowed plan of the Avork, as to 
give a representation of its exterior, taken from tlu; middle of' the Thames, 
nearly opposite to the. building. 

* • 

LONG Ri>OM, Cl'STOMIlOUSL. 

The Coust(imhousc, of Avhich Ave haA'c spoken in the preceding page, <ronsists of 
tAA'O floors, in the uppermost of AA'hich is a magniiiceiit rcMUii, 15 feet high, that 
runs almost the whole length of the building: this is called the Lung Itooniy and 
here sit the t>fricors of the customs and their numertms clerks; the commissioners, 
or some of them, jisuall^' attend in a room a<ljoining. The interior of this 
room is well <lisposetl and sutficiently light ; the entrances are also Avell con- 
trivetl, so as to ansAver all the purposes of coiiA'cnience. 

On this spot is the busy (concourse of all nations, who pay their tribute 
“towards the support of Great Britain, hn front of this building, ships of three 
hundred and fifty tons burthen can lie and disciiarge tlteir cargoes. There 
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was a customhouse here built as early as the year 1.18.^, by Juhu (.'hiivchman, 
one of the shcrifl's of liondon; but at that {a'riod, and long alter, the customs 
were collected in different parts of the city, and in a very irregiihir manner. 
About the year LWO, the loss to the revenue was first <liseov<*red, and an act 
{>ass(‘d to compel persons to land their goods in such places as were ajipointed by 
the commissioners of the revenue; and this was the sjmt lixed on: a custom - 
house was erected, which being destroyed by the great lire, was rebuilt by 
Charles If. In 171B, it underwent the same, fate, and was restored in its present 
form. Before tlie eustoniliouse was establisiied here, the |)rineipal place f(.»r 
receiving the duties was at Bilingsgate. As early as 079, in the reign of 
Etheldred, a small vessel was to [>ay at Bilyngge.sgate one halfpenny as a toll ; 
ii greater, bearing sails, one penny; a keel or hulk (ceol vcl hulciis), four-pence j 
a ship laden with wood, one piece, for toll ; and a boat with fish, one halfpenny, 
or a larger, one penny. M e ha<l even then trade with I'ranee for its wines, for 
mention is made of ships from Rouen, wdiieh came here anil landed tliem, 
and freed from toll, i. e. paid their duties. W'liat they amounted to 1 cannot 
learn; but in 1208, the half-year’s customs f<.>r foreign merchandise, in the 
city of London, came only to 75/. 6s. lOrf. In b-IJl, they amounted t<» 8000/.^ 
In 1354, the duty on imports was only 580/. Ttv. 8rf. ; on our impdrt.s (wool 
a^jtd felts), 81,(i24/. Ir. Id. 'Well may Mr. Anderson observe the temperance 
and sobriety of the age, when we consider the small quantities of win<* and 
other luxuries used in tliese kingdoms. 

In 1590, the latter end of the; gloriejus reign of Elizabeth, our customs 
brought in 50,000/. They had at first been farmed at 1 4,000/. a year, after- 

F f 2 
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Avjirds rost; to 42,(K)0/. and finally to the sum mentioned, and still to tlic saiije 
perjson. Sir Thomas Smith, 

In 101, 1, by the ])e;u‘eful politics of James I our imports brought in 48/3.10/. 
our exports 0l,o32/. Kb*. Id. the whole of the revenue from the customs amount- 
ing this year to 4</. in the port of liOndon oiilv. Our t*x]M»rts 

from the out-ports raised 2.>,471/. 9.v. ; the imports, 13,(K>0/. {}.y. K)d, Tflic 

sum total was 148,074/. 17a. lOd. 

In ion, just before the beginning of our troubles, tlie customs brought in 
/>tX),()00/. a year ; the i‘fl*ect of a long series of' peaeelhl days. Tla^ eonsc- 
t|uenees of our civil broils reduced them, at thi‘ period of the Restoration, about 
110,0(K>/. yearly; from wliich period we arc enabled to Ix' more correct, and 
to state the progress of our navigation and customs with greater j)recision and 
certainty^ up to the year 1784. 

We sliall have great satisfaction, in the appendix to this weak, if vve* an' 
enabled to bring these accounts correctly to a later period, and to shew from 
real dc»cuinents, the utmost eflhct of the futile declaration of war against our 
<‘oiniiierce, made by the des[>ot of the continc'iit, in bis boasted bloc'kading 

system. 

• *■ 

In tliesib statements llie old Custoinbcmsc* valuations are takc*n, for the sake 
of the comparisons which have been hitherto made from lliern ; but the op^ 
ration of the convoy has occiisioned the prices to he fixed pretty near the 
real value, so that the amount of the imports and exports can now hv. ascer- 
tained with greater accuracy ihan fbrmerlj’. 
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To this table we can theie^ie add, upon the authority of Mr. Rose’s brief ex- 
amination, ..that ute re?/ annual average value of iinr>orts in four years, 1802 to 
1805, both in<^i^ve, 53,240,000/. 

That the annual average value of foreign goods and British manufacture 
exported in fohf yeaiii» 1802 to 1805, both years inclusive, was 56,611,000/. 

The inspeOtdv^fganeral, in his evidence before the committee of secrecy ol‘ 
the two Houses ntf Parlianaent, observed, that many articles of import, which, 
in diis way of viewing the subject, w'ould appear as unfa^'ourable to the country, 
are in fact accesuons of wealth ; such as the produce of our various fisheries, 
and a considerable part of the imports frdm our possessions in the East and 
West Indies: the accuracy of which observation lie ascertained to conviction. 
We venture, therefore, making due allowance for these considerations^ to state 
the probable balance of ^die to be in our favour, on tlie average of the four 
years ending with 1865, %6;the extent of about 14,8(X),000/. per annum. 

We are likewise enabled, upon the same authority, to state, that in the year 
1784, the shipping in the merchants’ service, belonging to Great Britain and 
her colonies, not including Ireland, was 1,301,000 tons, navigated by 101,870 
seamen. 

In 1805, it had increased to ^,226,000 tons, navigated by 152,642 seamen. 

That the reai value of the exports of British manufactures, which were in 
1784, 18,603,000/. had in 1805 increased to 41,068,000/. 

. Thattlie produce of our fisheries, which in 1784 was of the value of 129,000/. 
had in 1805 increased to 484,000/. 
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DEBATING SOCIETY. 

The plate represents the meeting of a society which has been usually held 
iii a large room at No. 22, Piccadilly, under the ap{>ellation of The Athenian 
lAyceum. 

Ill a country like England, where eloquence has so frequently enabled its 
possessors to arrive at fhe highest offices and dignities in the state, one should 
have been led to expect soiiKt institutions in which this talent was cultivated, 
similar to those of the Grecian rc'publics, when they yielded to no power but 
that of eloquence : nothing of the kind, however, presents itself if we except 
the small portion of eiicourageincnt which is given to its rising efforts at our great 
schools and universities, and by societies of tlie nature here represented, to which 
the English arc said to be partial. 

The variety of subjects which press upon our attention, and nrquire to he com- 
[>lcted in this number (as it concludes the first volume), lays us under the 
necessity of postponing till our next, a review of llic stale of eloquence in 
tliis country, wiiich we had originally proposed to give under this head ; and 
likewise the iiifonnation w^e have been able to collect respecting these places 
of popular amusement. We shall only add for the present, that it was with^ 
extreme regret wc have observed in some of these societies, a disposition to 
convert that spirit of freedom so interesting to Jhe feelings of an Englishman, 
and that liberty of canvassing political subjects whicli^ the laws allow to be 
done with decency, into a theatre of licentious discussion, aAd a means of 
disseminating principles injurious, not only to the true interests of society, but 
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to the safety of the individuals who venture to utter them, and which must 
ultimately lead to tlie introduction of restraints u[K)n an amusement, that, with 
a little more prudence, may be highly beneficial, as it certainly is congenial to 
the English character. 


DOCTORS’ COMMONS 

Is situate in Great Kuight-Rider-street, to tlic south of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
It is the college of civilians, where thg civil law is studied and practised, and 
derives its name from tlte civilians commoning together as in other colleges. 
II ere are kept the courts whicli have cognizance of injuries^ of an cvclvsiastical, 
rnUttury^ ami maritime natuixr. 

During the period of the Saxon government, ecclesiastical and civil power 
w(’nt hand in iiand; the bishop of the diocese, with the alderman or sheriff, sat 
together, and the <lignity of the one wTis supported by the power of tlie other. 
The ecclesiastical jiolicy of the contineiit intrcxluced with William tlie Con- 
cjucror, soon occasioned the separation of the ecclesiastical from the civil power, 
^ and the Saxon laws, which abounded witli the spirit of freedom and liberty, 
were sooft overpowered by Norman justiciaries. At the accession of Henry I. 
this union of the courts was jre-established ; but the power of Archbishop 
Anselm obtained from Jhe famous Synod of Westminster (3d Hcjnry I.) a decree, 
which soon efft;ct:ed its dissolution. ’This separation was more fully confirmed 
in the oath imposed by th^i clergy, ^who brought in the usurper Stephen, in 
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pursuance of which, ecclesiastical persons and causes were subject only to the 
bishops’ jurisdiction. The contest respecting iJie <*ivi! law, Mliich was espoused 
by the clergy in opposition to the common law, rendered tiiejr r» -union im- 
practicable, so that even at the general vefbrrnatjou nl' the cl.urHi, nnitlef!f 
were suffered to irrinain very much in the same stat<\ 

U'he ecclesiastical courts are, I . The Archdeacons ; 2. Tht (hmsislori/ Court ; 
3, The Court of Atches^ wlu reof the judge is called the dean of the. Archer, be- 
cause he formerly held his c*oiirt in tiu! cluirch of St. Mary le Bow (Sancta Maria 
dv Arcubusf though now all the prim ipal .-piriiual eourt> are holden at Doctors* 
C’ommous; 4. Cour/ of Peculiars; 5, The Preroi^atire Court ; 0, The Cxatri 

if ihliirafes, «>r Li real court of Mpjtesil in all eeelesiastical causes: hut in ciise 
the king he a party, the appeal from the <lecisions of this c*oun are. not (o 
iiiin in 1 lianeery, as from the oilier spiritual courts, but (by the statute 24th 
Henry Vlll. J2.) ^o ali the bishops of ihi* realm assembled in the I f>|)er 
House of Convocation. 7. Court, or Commission of Rcciew. s<.unc*tiines granted 
in extraordijuiry cases, to revise liar siuilence of tin* Court of Delegates fail 
this not heing a matter of right which the subject may demand c.v drhito jus-^ 
titiat, is fri'quently denied. 

The causes which arc cognizable in thesis <x>urts arc either pecuniary, matri-- 
moniaU or testamentary. ‘ 

Of the fii’st c'lass tin* principal are, substractiiig or w itiiholdiug tithes, the 
non-payint:iit of ecclesiastical dues or fees. Under this head may also be 
reduced the several matters of spoliation, dilapidations, and neglect of repair- 
ing tile clmrch, and things thereunto belonging. It is also said, that it 

Vou 1. Gg ✓ 
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a curate be licensed, and liis salary ap|K>inted by the bishop, and he be not 
paid, the cuirate hath a remedy in the ecclesiastical court. 

Matrimonial causes are chiefly, 1. Causa jaciitationis matrimonii^ where one 
of the parties boasts that, he or she is married to another. 2. Restoration of 
conjugal rights^ which is where either of the parties lives separate from* the 
other without suflicient cause. 4. Divorces : il‘ it becomes improper that the 
parties, through some supervenient cause arising vx post facto, should live any 
longer together, the ccelcsiastica! law decrees a divorcee mensd ct tlwro ; but 
if the marriage was bad ah initio, and was c*ontracted in fraudem Icgis, they 
decn^c a separation a vinculo matrimonii itself. 5. 77/t’ suit for alimont/, a term 
which signifies inainh'nance. 

Tc*stamentary cases are <livisible into three branches: 1. The probate of leitls ; 
2. The gi^antin^ administrations ; d. The suing for Ugacks. Hut in this last, 
case the courts of equity exercise a concurrent jurisdiction 'witli tlie ccclesiastii*al 
court^, as incident to some other species of riTlief jjrayed by the: cromplainant. 

M ith respect to the iiiethod of [iroceeding in these* courts, they are n‘giilatod 
ae<*ording to the prac.ti<'{i of the civil and canon laws, or ratlier according to 
a mixture of both, corrected and new-inodelUHl by their ow-n jiarticular usages, 
and the interposition of the courts of common law. Subject thi^refore to some 
particular restrictions, their ordinarj^ course of proceeding is, lirst by citation, 
then by libel, or allegation of complaint ; to tliis succeeds the defendant* s ansxcer ; 
then they proccetl to proofs by depositions takc*n down in writing by an oHiccr 
of the court, "riic <lefeiulaiit may then go on to wlial is called defensive alligation, 
to which he is entitled to the plaintiff's answer upon oath, and may in his turn 
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proceed to proofs. When all the pleadings and proofs arc concluded, they arc 
referred to the consideration, not of a jury, but a judgtr, who takes hiformations 
by hearing advocates on both sides, and thereupon forms his intcrlocnUny decree^ 
or difinitive sentence^ at his own discretion ; from whi<*h there lies generally an 
appeal, which, if not presented in fifteen days, becomes final, by 2otli Hen. VIII. 
c. 19. 

But the point on which these Jurisdictions an; the most defectixe, is, tliat 
of enforcing their sentences when pronounced, for which they have no other 
proc€^ss but that of excommunication; which is descriheil to be tw-ofbld, t/ic 
less aitd the greater cxcommimicatiou. At t\\it same time wo may add, that how* 
ever lightly this penalty may be held by some* jiersons and in some cases, 
yet, by the common laxv, an excomiinmicatt'd jierson is disaliled to do any 
act that Js requiretl to be done by one that is pr(dms ct legfdts hoino. He 
, c’annot servo upon juries, cannot bcj a witness in any court, and, which is the 
worst of all, cannot bring an action, taiher n^al or [jcfsonal, to recover lands 
or inoiu y due to him. Ntir is this the whole, he shortly becomes liable to ini- 
prisonment, from wdiich he can only be released by a certificate from the 
4)ishop, that he is reconciled to the church. 
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DRURY-LANE. 

This magniticent structure unites a splendid combination of taste, grandeur, 
and elegance, which renders it a monument of fame to Mr. Holland, the 
architect; and w'lien its exterior is completely finished, w'ill be a national 
ornament. 

It was raised on the site of tlie old house ; aiul opened for the lirst time 
March 13, 1793, with a selection of sacred music. 

The buildings which surround the tlieatre arc faced with Portland stone, 
but will be finished with balustrade. The theatre, w'hich ris€*s almve them, is 
cased witli plaister in imitation of stone, and finished with a bidustrade. 
Through the roof rises a turret, making a large ventilator. On the summit 
is placed a figure of Ajiollo, more than len feet high ; but this is to l»c removed 
to the w'cst front tvhen finished, and replaced by one of Shakspeare. 

The accommodations for the stage are ujMjn a much larger scale than those 
of any otlier theatre in Europe. The stage is 105 feet in lengtli, 75 wide, and 
45 fcet between the stage-doors. 

In the roof of the theatre is contained, besides the barrel-lofi, ample room 
for. scene-painters, and four very large reservoirs, from which wuter is distri- 
buted over cfvery part of the house, for the purpose of instantly extinguishing 
fire in any part where such accident is possible. 

Over the stage is a doi^ble ran^ of galleries, called flies, containing ma- 
chinery, and where the greatest part of the scenery is worked; but which. 
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from the number tS blocks, wheels, and ropes crossing each other in every 
direction, give it very miicii tlie appearance of a ship's deck. 

There arc two green-rooms, one for thf‘. use ol‘ t:horiis-singers, supernume- 
raries, and figurants ; the other for tlie principal performers : the latter of 
which is fitted up in the first style of elegance, and occasionally visited by 
pc^rsons of the highest distinction. 

The audience part of the theatre is formerd nearly on a sctni(‘irciilar j>Uin. It 
contains a pit, four tiers of boxes on each side of the house, and two galleries, 
which command a liill view of every part of the stage. 

The pit is 54 fe(‘t in length, 4G in breadth, has twenty-five rows of benches, 
and coiiUiins eight hundred persons. TIu* benches are so wi*ll construetcHl, 
that those next the orc:hestra comniand an iininterruptecl view of the whole 
stage, aial the avenues to it art^ Vi‘ry commodious and sale. 

The prc'vailing colours of the boxes are blue and white', relievc*d with richly 
fancied enibellishinents of di'corativc ornament. The compartments into which 
the front of each tier is dividi'il, have centrally a highly finished eanieo, the 
ground of cornelian-stoiu? colour, with t'xcjuisitc'ly drawn figures, r:iist*d in 
while ; thc‘ subjects are chiefly from Ovid, and painted by Rebe cca. The 
stage-boxes prqjeict about two feet, aiiel have a rich silver lattice-work, of excel- 
lent taste and we^rkmansliip. • 

’The boxers are snppe.>rteel by cast-iron c*andaUibras, fluted ami silver-lackered, 
resting ou elegantly exe!cuteel feet ; from thc^ li'p uf each pillar a brunch projc'cts 
three feet, from which is siis|)endcd a* brilliant cut-glass chandelier. A cir- 
cular mirror, about live feet diameter, is pluced^it cv^ 'h end ed' the dress-boxes. 
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iK!xt ihc stage, lliat jirocliices a pleasing reflected view of the audience. On 
iiiglits wiieii this theatre, is lionoiired with their Majesties’ presence, the par- 
titions of ihe stage-hox are taken down, and it is l>rought forward near two 
teet; a canopy is erecto<l, superbly decorated with crimson vchet, riclily em- 
broidered with gold : and adjoining them sit the princesses; their box is iisuailv 
lined with light blue satin, fancifully festooned, and elegantly decorated with 
silver fringe and ricli tassels. 

Two stage-doors have been addcxl* since the building of this theatre, over which 
aa^e two boxes on each side, in a semicircular invi.Ttod form. The clome is ad- 
mirably construct(.‘d to preserve tlie sound, and is painted in a most bold and 
iinj>resaive style of truth and grandeur. 

Then' are twenty -nine boxes all round the first tier, and /‘leveii hack front 
boxes; twenty-nine all round the st^coml tier, of which elc'veri are six seats 
de<‘[); an<l ten b<ixes on <;ach side the gallery, in thi^ upper tiers. There 
arc also eight private lioxes on eaeh sich* of the pit. 

The two-shilling galh'ry will contain six hundred and seventy-five p<'rsf>ns, 
and the one-shilling gallery three hundred and t?ight. Thc‘. boxes, ]>it, and 
galh-'ries hold tiiree thousand six hundn-d and eleven spectators, amounting in 
casli to S2GL Ov. 

The corridors which surround the boxes are spacious, and communicate with 
each other by nurans of staircases in the,' angles of the theatre. 

At the west end of the theatr/ there is a semicircular saloon, 41 feet long, 
and containing a handsome stat.ic of' XSarrick between the comic and tragic 
rouses, opening Uy an to corridors, and having bar-rooms, from which 
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tli^ company may bo supplied with refrc^sbments. There are also large saloons 
on the north and south sides of’ the theatre, and handsome square rooms, 
one of winch is intended for the use of liis Majesty, and the otlier for tlic 
l^rinee of M'ales. ^ 

The tlieatre has three entrancc«i to the boxes, two to the j>it, an<l th<; like 
nuinl)er to the galleries. The one in Bry<lge’s-street leads to a saloon 73 feet 
by -1, called the ligyptian Hall. 

Sixtc.'cn jiillars of lli<‘ Ihiric order, beautifully painted in imitation of por- 
]>hyrv, are at once a splenilid ornament and support of the back boxes, to 
which a flight of stairs at <'ach <‘nd lea<ls. 

The l»and <if tlu* theatre consists of some of the best musicians in London; 
the leader, Mr. Shaw, is greatly admirt*d tor his professional excellence. 

The sum of ::2(K),()()0/. has bei^n expemled on this theatre, in order to render 
the house anti its performan<!cs as pcirlect as possible lor public gratilicalioa. 


END OF VOLUME THE FIRST. 


//iiTTi-wn, i'n«/tr, 37:*, 







